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FOREWORD 


The authorities of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute have resolved to revive the Journal of Oriental 
Research and issue the first number of the new series — Vol. 
XV, No. I — on 1 2th September, 1945, which is the first 
anniversary of its foundation and the second of the passing 
of the founder and first editor of the Journal Mm. Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 

In presenting it to the public I would respectfully 
suggest to the lucky possessors of the first issue a re- 
perusal of the just and scholarly sentiments expressed by 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar in his admirable Foreword. 
It is not possible to improve upon his appeal to Indian 
Scholarship or its duty towards the great tasks that await 
it. The Journal will be the medium through which 
savants will make their researches known, and its con- 
ductors will be fully repaid if they use its pages with 
confidence and freedom. Valuable work in literary and 
allied fields of study is encouraged by similar agencies in 
well-established centres of learning like Calcutta, Benares 
and Poona ; and those that are responsible for the second 
incarnation of the Journal of Oriental Research have 
abundant faith that it will evoke the zeal and love of 
learning for which the South of India has always been 
famous and direct them into channels of fruitful and 
distinguished labour. 

Let us recall and give due praise to the scholars 
who in various capacities and degrees gathered round 
the banner of the illustrious man, who founded and for 
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14 years edited the Journal with his unequalled wisdom 
and width of outlook. Nor can we forget the devotion 
and ungrudging industry with which Messrs. K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Iyer and R. Narayanaswami Iyer main- 
tained and nourished it through the period. From these 
and from fresh recruits to the service of the Journal we 
confidently expect a constant flow of fertilizing and 
enriching work. 


12th September, 1945. 


V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
President, 

The Kuppuswami Sastri 

Research Institute, Madras, 



OURSELVES 


The Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, was, as many 
of our subscri')crs know, started in the year 1927 under the 
supervision of an Editorial Board whose President was Sir 
P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, FC.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., and of an Flxecutive 
Committee, chosen from among the members of which Mr. K. 
Balasubrahmanya Iyer was the Managing Editor and Dr. T. R. 
Chintamani first and then Mr. T-. Chandrasekharan, M.A., L.T., 
the Manager and Correspondent. The Proprietorship of the 
Journal was vested in the late Mahamahopadhyaya Professor 
S. Kuppuswami Sastriar and Mr. K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer. 
From the year 1927, the Journal was being regularly published 
in four parts every year till the Iteginning of 1942. The 
Journal was received well l)y all Scholars throughout India 
and was subscribed for by many of the Libraries and 
Universities in India and also in hmgland, tierraany and 
America. Many of the important Research Journals also have 
been kind enough to place this Journal in their exchange list. 
Fourteen Volumes of the Journal have thus been published. 
We are glad to say that the Journal had, by this time, estab- 
lished a reputation as one of the important Research Journals 
in India. 

Owing to the situation created by the War in Madras in 
the year 1942, the printing and publication of the Journal had 
to be temporarily stopped. The publication of the Journal 
could not be resumed even in 1943 and 1944 owing to the diffi- 
culties of printing and strict paper control. Further, owing to 
the irreparable loss caused to the Journal by the sad demise of 
the late Mahamalnipadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, 
who was the moving spirit of tiie Journal, the activities of the 
Journal could not be resumeil for some time more. But, after 
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the death of Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, many of his 
friends decided to found a Research Institute in his name as a 
memorial to his services, for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
activities carried on in Madras with regard to the promotion 
and propagation of our culture. It was resolved that the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, which has now been 
established, should take up the publication of the Journal fnun 
the 15th V^olume onwards. Many of the members of the 
Editorial Board are als 3 members of the Institute. The 
Managing Editor of the Journal Mr. Iv. Ralasubrahinanya Iyer 
is now one of the Secretaries of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute. The publication of l ie Journal is now 
under the supervision of a Research Committee of the institute 
of which the Secretaries of the Institute are tiie conveners. 
We hope and trust that the journal will continue its progress 
in future uninterrupted and will recei .e the encouragement and 
patronage of all scholars and cultured men throughout India. 
We also .earnestly appeal to the subscribers who have been 
indulgent hitherto to our shortcomings and put up with the 
inconvenience caused by temporary stoppage of the jounial to 
continue to extend their help and encouragement in the same 
spirit that they have done in the past. 



GLEANINGS FROM THE PRAKATARTHA 

BY 

Prof. M. Hikiyanna. 

The Sanskrit Department of the Madras University has, 
in recent years, published for the first time several old and 
important works on Indian philosophy. One of them is the 
Prakatartha-i'harana, edited by Dr. T. R. Chintamani. It is 
a comparatively early commentary on the V cdanta-siitra- 
bhasya of Sarhkara, and is referred to in works like the 
Siddhanta-leSa-sariigraha of Appayya Diksita; but even the 
existence of manuscripts of this work was hardly known till a 
few years ago. The name of its author is not mentioned in 
the work; but Dr. V. Raghavan^ of the same University has, 
of late, shown by means of arguments, which appear to be 
quite conclusive, that it should be the composition of Anubhiiti 
Svarupa who has commented upon other advaitic works also 
like the Ista-siddhi. His exposition of the doctrine here does 
not seem to possess much philosophic value ; but he, now and 
again, makes side observations on the critics of J^ariikara and 
on other commentators on his bhasya. These observations are 
often instructive. There are, as is well known, two main 
schools of advaitic thought, viz., the Vivarana and the Bhamatl 
schools whicli differ in their views concerning certain more or 
less important details. The Prabatartha generally follows the 
former and, as may be expected, finds fault with the latter, 
some of its worst criticisms being directed against Vacaspati, 
the founder of that school. The terms in which it refers to 
him may not always satisfy the test of what may be called 
literary decorum ; but most of the criticisms arc sound. The 
object of this paper is to draw attention to these criticisms, 
explaining them so far as necessary. We shall refer to them 
in the order in which they occur in the work. 

(1) Peddiita I. i, 28~31. 

1. Set Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. Silver Jubilee Number, pp. 352-68. 

2. Hereafter referred to as VS. Similarly, BhSmati and 
Kalpataru, Amalananda’s gloss on it (Nirn. Sag. Edn.), are abbre- 
viated to B. and KT. respectively. 
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This adhikarati^ considers the third section of the Kau^i- 
ta\d Upamsadi which is in the form of a dialogue between 
Indra and King Pratardana, and speaks of Prana, the indivi- 
dual souU and Brahman, laying much the same emphasis on 
each one of them. After discussing in his commentary the 
signincance of this section as a whole, Sariikara concludes that 
it is the last of the three, the attributeless or nirguna 

Brahman that forms its essential theme, and that the object of 
the teaching here is to impart to us a correct knowledge of it 
Before closing the commentary on the section, 
however, he gives a re.\unic of the opinion of an older commen- 
tator, a VVttikara, who also took the section as essentially con- 
cerned with Brahman, but as enjoining meditation on it as 
qualified I)y the characteristics not only of itself but also of 
Prana and of the individual soul. From the general tenor of 
this resume^ it appears that Sahikara, though he would 
naturally prefer his own interpretation,- has nothing particular 
to say against the other \iew, presumably because meditation 
on the qualified or saguna Brahman is recognised by him also, 
though not as the final stage in the discipline for liberation. 
But Vilcaspati criticises the view of the V'rltikara as involving 
the defect of what is described as 7<dkya-bheda, and represents 
it as quite unacceptable to Sariikara. He adds that Sarhkara 
does not explicitly state anything against that view, 
because its untenability is patent. The Prakatdriha, which 
does not itself criticise the view,2 finds fault with Vacas- 
pati for this criticism. Since Vacaspati was a very early com- 
mentator on the bhCisya, he was the first, we way assume, to 
express disapprobation of the view in question. 

Now Amalananda refers in this context to some ( ) 

who maintained that there was no defect of the kind, pointed 
out above, in the other view. His reference cannot be to the 
Prakatdrtha, for it does not contain anything like the arguments 
summarised here. It therefore shows that there were once 
other commentators also of the Vivarana school, w^ho disagreed 


1. There is a prominent reference to Indra also here; but we 
have left that out, since he also may be reckoned as a jlva^ See 
Advaitanamla’s Brahma’-vidyabharana, 

2. This IS stated on the basis of the observation in the Pf^ka* 

tdrtha : which implies disagreement. 
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with V^aspati and maintained the view which we have ascribed 
to iSathkara* Strangely, however, we find that scholiasts like 
Anandajnana and Ramananda,^ who belong to the same school 
but are later, criticise the alternative interpretation in the 
manner of Vacaspati. If we take this fact along with the other, 
vis,, that Vacaspati was probably the first to criticise the 
Vrltikara's view, it does not seem wrong to conclude that there 
is liere a point in the interpretation of Saiiikara’s commentary 
on VS., in which Vacaspati’s view has gradually come to 
prevail among the followers of the X'ivarana school. 

(2) FA. IL iii. 41-2. 

In commenting on the hhCisya on this adhtkaraua, the 
PrakatCirtha states that it would be difficult for Vacaspati to 
reconcile its conclusion with the Advaita doctrine as he under- 
stands it. 

I 

II 

The criticism is too brief, but it is not difficult to see what 
it means. It refers to the fallacy of mutual dependence between 
two points in Vacaspati's view of Advaita. One of them is the 
conclusion of the present adliikaraija, in which Wicaspati does 
not differ from other followers of §ariikara.2 The problem 
discussed here is that of free will; but it is not necessary for 
our purpose to enter into tl:e details of the discussion con- 
cerning it. It will suffice to note that the freedom, wh’ch man 
feels by instinct, as il were, that he possesses, is here admitted; 
only it is added that it c innol be complete freedom, since Isvara 
also has an important place in the determination of huinap 
action, as in everything else which takes place in the universe. 
Hence the conclusion of the adhikarana, so far as we are at 
present concerned with it, is that man’s feeling that he is wholly 
free is a delusion. That is, the agency of the jtva, in 

the full sense of the term, is the outcome of bhrdnti. The 
other point which is inconsistent with this is Vacaspati's con- 
ception of Isvara or, to state the same otherwise, his view of 
the locus of avidyd or Maya which is of fundamental impor- 
tance in the doctrine. All advaitins agree that the avidyd has 

1. C/. Ramananda's remark : 

2. Cf. B. II. iii. 41 : 
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Brahman as its object (ftw) ; but while the Vivarana school 
holds that it resides in Brahman, the other school maintains 
that it is in the According to the former, Isvara is a 

complex of spirit and avidya and exists, as we may say, by 
his own right so far as the empirical sphere is concerned. But 
according to the latter, he is a consequence of the jlva\s fancy, 
somewhat like a God seen in one’s dieam.2 In other words, 
Isvara is jlva-kalpita so that he would not be there at all to 
guide man or to do anything else without the jiva, even on 
the level of empirical being. Now if we take this together 
with what was stated above, viz,, that the jlvd*s freedom is 
partly illusory since it wills under the control of Isvara, we 
shall see that the jtva is both dependent upon and, at the same 
time, independent of Isvara. This is the defect of reciprocal 
dependence pointed out in the Pralcaidrtha.^ 

(3) VS. III. i. 1-7. 

This adhikarana is concerned with the ‘ doctrine of the 
five fires ’ which is taught in the Chandogya^ 

and the Brhadaranyaka® Upanisads and relates to the problems 
of rebirth ; but its details are too technical to be mentioned here. 
VVe shall therefore refer to it only brietly and in general 

1. See stanzas at the end of KT. on II. i. 19 and 33, and cf, 
Siddhanta4esa-samgraha, p. 65. (Kumbhakonam Edn.). 

2. The world does not thereby beco r.e a mere figment of the 
jlva's imagination, since there is (empirically speaking) an 
objective ground for it, viz. Brahman as there is an objective 
basis, VIZ. 'sliell’ for the illusory ‘silver’. Cf. KT. 

^ (p. 404). It would therefore be more correct to say that 

is 

3. KT. which usually refers to the Prakalartha criticisms of 
Vacaspati and tries to meet them, is silent here, although it makes 
passing references to it elsewhere (see pp. 404 and 482). But 
Vacaspati himself, anticipating such a criticism of his conception 
of Isvara furnishes a brief reply under 1. iv, 3 (p. 378). He there 
represents Brahman not only as the visaya of avidya but also as 
the nimitia of the latter manifesting itself as the world — a view 
which, in so far as it makes Brahman the nimitta-kdrana, appears 
to materially change his original idea of Isvara. 

4. V. iii — X. 

5. VI. ii. 
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term^. Sarhkara explains the vidy& here not as intended to 
set forth the course of the departed soul before it incarnates 
again, but as a meditation meant to advance the disciple on the 
way to life's goal. In explaining a certain point in the teach- 
ing, he cites^ a parallel meditation taught in the Satapatha 
Brabmana.2 Vacaspati, however, makes no mention of this 
parallelism in his explanation and treats the two meditations 
as but one; The Prakatdrlha observes that he shows here his 
ignorance not only of Sarhkara's intention but also of the 
true import of the Brahmana text in question .3 

This criticism does not appear to be justified. The medi- 
tations are, no doubt, separate as pointed out by nearly all the 
commentators ; but the bhcisya itself does not state it quite 
explicitly. It is therefore possible to say, as the Prakatdrtha 
does, that Vacaspati missed its. true meaning. But Sarhkara 
discusses the same point at some length in his commentary on 
the corresponding portion of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad^ 
and concludes that the meditations should be regarded as 
different. Hence to admit that the Prakatartha criticism is 
right would be to admit that Vacaspati was ignorant of 
Sariikara’s commentary on such an important Upanisad as the 
Brahadaranyaka. That is hardly conceivable in the case of 
one who undertook to interpret his bhdsya on V"S. Hence the 
explanation offered in this connection by Amalananda, it seems, 
should be accepted as satisfactory. He admits the separateness 
of the meditations, but adds that Vacaspati's deviation from 
the bhdsya was due, not to his ignorance but to his desire to 
explain Sariikara's statement, assuming for the sake of argument 
(sftwi), that the two meditations are but the same. 

(4) VS, HI. iii. 2o. 

This forms an adhikarana by itself, and discusses 

the condition of the sage, who has realised the ultimate truth. 
But the point raised in the Prakatartha here against Vacaspati 


1. See com. on sHtra 6. 

2. XL vi. 2 (Madhyandina recension). 

3. It is interesting to note that, if the text of the Praka- 
tartha is correctly printed here, its author wrongly ascribes to 
Yajnavalkya the reply which, according to the Brahmana, is given 
by Janaka. 

4. VI. ii. 15. Cf. com. on Ch. Up. V. iv. 1. 
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docs not concern the subject-matter of the adhikarana. It 
relates to the way in which the compound kusachhandassiut^ 
yupaganavaty used in the siitra, is to be split up. This expres- 
sion points to four parallels, found in the ritualistic portion of 
the Veda, in support of the conclusion reached here. There is 
no doubt about the form of the last two words in it. They are 
stuti and upagdna. The first two are kusd (fern.) and chandas 
according to commentators in general, and this division appears 
to have the support of 5amkara.i But Vacaspati takes the 
words to be kiisa (inasc. or neut.) and dc chandas ^ explaining 
latter as a variant of chandas. The Prakatdrtha remarks that 
he is forced to this wrong splitting of the compound owing to 
his ignorance of the fact that, though kitsa may be only mas- 
culine or neuter in form when it means ‘sacred grass’, it is 
femine when it means, as here, ‘sacrificial fuel’ 
Amalananda tries to defend Vacaspati against this criticism; 
but, for doing so, he has to lean upon the relatively slender 
support of Amarasimha,^ while the Prakatdrtha has the autho- 
rity of Panini behind it. 3 

(5) F5. III. iv. 47. 

There is an explicit injunction in the Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisad (III. v) regarding manana^ or rellection upon the ulti- 
mate truth of V^edanta, that relating to sraz ana, which precedes 
it, being taken for granted. The question discussed here is 
whether the succeeding stage also of the discipline for attaining 
Brahma-knowledge, vis. meditation ( ) in reference to 
which no injunctive term is used in the Upanisad, is or is not 
similarly enjoined. The conclusion reached by Sarhkara is that 
it too is to be taken as enjoined; and Vacaspati expresses the 
same view in his B. The Prakatdrtha points out that in doing 
so he contradicts himself for, in an earlier portion of the work®, 

1- Cf. used in the bhdsya in grammatical agree- 

ment with : . Amalananda states that Saiiikara here is 
merely echoing a Vedic peculiarity ( 

2. ^ ^4: (I. iv. 166). 

3. See IV. i. 42. Cf. also VIII. iii. 46. 

4. . 

5. I. i. 4. pp. 129 and 153, and cf. KT : 

(P4>52);. 
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be has denied injunction in respect of all the three stages of the 
discipline, beginning with Sravana. It adds that in thus deny- 
ing there wliat constitutes the essential duty of the samnyasin^ 
Vacaspati virtually discountenances the fourth dsrama and 
thereby deprives the Vedanta sdstra of its proper adhikdrin^ 
This is probably to overstate the case against Vacaspati, since 
the criticism assumes that there is complete agreement aqiong 
the advaitins in this regard while, as a matter of fact, they 
differ a good deal from one another. i But, however that may 
be, it is clear thit Vacaspati does lay himself open to the charge 
of inconsistency here. Amalananda attempts to explain it in 
two ways. First, he points out that the injunction denied 
earlier in B. is of the apurva type, and that the one admitted 
here is of the niyayna type, so that the contradiction involved is 
merely apparent. ^ The second explanation is that neither 
Vacaspati nor Saiiikara recognises any injunction here, and that 
there is accordingly no contradiction at all. 

3M«ii i 

ii (KT. p. 919) 

This attempt of Amalananda cannot be regarded as success- 
ful, for both the explanations clearly strain the words, used by 
Saiiikaraand Vacaspati, viz. apurvatvdt and vidhixatc, too much. 
(6) VS, 111. iv. 51. 

The discussion here relates to the question whether, as a 
consequence of pursuing sravana^ mayiana, and dhydna^ Brah- 
man is realised in this life or hereafter. The conclusion 
reached in B., as in the bhdsya, is that, since the result depends 
upon the extent and nature of the unseen obstacles, whose 
removal through the performance of prescribed karma is neces- 
sary for it, the realisation may or may not take place in the 
present life. The Prakatdrtha criticises Vacaspati for admitting 
here the possibility of Brahma-realisation being postponed to a 
future life, for he has previously® described it as having a 

1. Cf. Siddhdnta-lcsa-samgraha, pp. 7-39. 

2. See p. 919, and cf, Parimala : 

Hg'sqq jresq: i 

3. See B. pp. 114, 152-3 and 930; and cf. KT- 

(P- 222) and Parimala-, (p. 154). See also passage cited 
in note 5 on page 6 above. 
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drsta-phala or being a matter of actual experience, and as not 
mediated by any transcendental apurva, such as is presupposed 
by a vidhi. The criticism is expressed in the following stanza : 

«Rori^: ^ cTs^ || 

But the question will arise whether what is described as a 
drstaphoUa should necessarily be attained in the present life. 
Evidently the Prakatartha means that it should be so. But, as 
Amalananda points out, that is by no means necessary. A 
result, which is attained in a future life, may still be a matter 
of actual experience, and may not be mediated by any apurva 
in its transcendental sense. A born musician, to cite the illus- 
tration given in this connection, may directly intuit musical 
truths as the result (according to the karma doctrine) of train- 
ing in the art received by him in a former birth. It is the 
special aptitude (gf«K), inherited from the past, that explains 
this precocity and not any apuri'a, the result of carrying out a 
vidhiy The same may well be the case in respect of Brahma- 
realisation also. The Prakatarlha criticism of Vacaspati in 
this respect does not therefore appear to be justified. 

(7; VS. IV. iv. 17-22 ; 

This adhikarana relates to mok.^a ; and the Prakatartha 
points out that, if Vacaspali’s view of the locus of a">idyCt^ 
is adopted, right knowledge will not* lead to release in the 
complete sense of the term. The reason assigned for it is that, 
even when one jiva qualifies for vtok.ui, there will be other 
jivas and that, on account of their avidya. Brahman, and con- 
sequently the released soul also, will continue to be saffuna. In 
other words, right knowledge may result in oneness with the 
perwnal Brahman but not with the impersonal. This charge 
apinst Vacaspati would be groundless, if he subscribed to the 
view, held by some advaitins, of sarva-mukti or the belief that 
no one can become finally free until all are liberated;* but he 
dc^s not seem to do so.* Amalananda makes no reference to 
this criticism in his commentary here. 

1. KT. pp. 924-5. ^ ~ 

2. See item (2) above. 

3. Siddhantadesa-samgraha, pp. 449 ff. 

4. Cf. B. pp. 377-8. 



DID DHRUVA ABDICATE? 

BY 

PROF. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

The accession of Govinda III to the Rastrakula throne 
has been the subject of some discussion. There is general 
agreement on the main facts. Dhruva had a number of sons, 
and Govinda was not eldest among them. Still his father was 
so impressed by the extraordinary abilities of Govinda that he 
designated him heir apparent (Yuvaraja) to the throne, a 
decision which roused resentment in the mind of Govinda’s 
elder brother Kambha who, after the death of his father, 
organised a great rebellion against Govinda III. It is not our 
object here to discuss the relations of the two brothers or the 
political intricacies that underlay the civil war between them. 
The only question proposed for consideration is whether 
Dhruva was content with making Govinda Yuvaraja during his 
life-time, or as has been held by some writers, he went further 
and actually abdicated the throne in favour of the son of his 
choice. On the latter alternative we shall have to assume that 
although Dhruva had given up his authority as Emperor, still 
he retained enough prestige to act as a check during his life- 
time on the ambitious projects of his disappointed first son. Let 
us s*udy the evidence of the inscriptions on this question. 

The inscriptious of the reign of Govinda himself are fairly 
clear on the subject, and if they stood by themselves there 
would indeed be no question for discussion at alL The Mapne 
plates A.D. 802^ and the Radhanpur plates, A.D. 808 narrate 
the events in identical terms. The relevant verses from these 
records are two. They read : 

yasya-karam amanusatn tri>hhuvaua-vyapatti>rak-^i(am 
Kr§nasyeva niriksya yacchati pkaryek^hipatyam bhu\'aftf 
Aslam tata tavaitad-apratihata datta tvaya kanthika 
Kin-najfieva mayS dhrteti pitaram yuktam vaco 
yo’bhyadhatH 


1. EC. IX. N 1.61. 
.\v -2 
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Tasmin svarga-vibhusanaya janake yate yasafi-sesataiii 
Ekibhuya samudyatan vasuniatl sariiharani-aditsaya| 
Vicchayan sahasa vyadhatta nrpalin ekopi yo dvadasa 
Kbyatan-apyadhika-pralapa-visaraib saiiivartako' rkaniva|| 
Here we see that Govinda's father noticed the superhuman 
form of Govinda which like that of Krishna appeared capable 
of protecting the three worlds, and so he offered to bestow on 
Govinda the sole sovereignty of the world {i.c.) he offered to 
abdicate and make him monarch at once. Govinda’s reply to 
his father, commended as very prdper (>uklam vacah) by the 
Composer of the prasasti was let the sovereignty be yours, 
father; have I not borne the necklace given by you as if it 
were a command unchallengeable?^. Closely interpreted this 
verse means that Govinda had been installed as Yu vara j a for 
sometime, when Dhruva actually contemplated abdication and 
consulted his son. But Govinda opposed the project and 
begged that his father might continue to rule. The father 
apparently acceded to the wish. The next verse takes up the 
story after the demise of the fatlier. It says that 12 mighty 
kings banded themselves together and sought to deprive 
Govinda of the kingdom. But Govinda's superior prowess 
spoiled their designs, and in a powerful simile the poet com- 
pares the twelve enemies of Govinda to the twelve Adityas and 
Govinda himself to the ‘Sariivartaka fire" which outshines the 
Adityas and destroys the universe. 

It is possible that in his lile-time Dhruva began to enter- 
tain suspicions of the coming struggle and made an attempt to 
abort it by promoting Govinda from the position of Yuvarfija 
to that of the Emperor himself. But that did not happen, 
thanks to Govinda himself, and when the anticipated struggle 
came on Govinda proved equal to it and came out successful. 

It is notable that Govinda's elder brother Kambha, the 
leader of the rebellion, is not mentioned by name, and Govinda 
seems to have treated his brother with consideration after sup- 
pressing his rebellion, and given him back the governorship of 
the Gangavadi province as we see from the Manne plates. 

Later inscriptions, particularly, thoseof thcGuzerat branch 
give a slightly different account of what happened. Thus in 
the Surat plates of Karka Suvarnava rsa A.D. 821 we read:.i 

1. El. 21 pp. 142-3 verses 30-31 --==Kavi plates verse 27-28 lA 
V. p. 147. 
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Rajyfi-bhiseka kalasaih abhisicya dattam 
Rajadhiraja-paramesvaratam sva-pitra i 
Anyair-maha nrpatibhirbahubhis-sametya 
Stambidibhir bbujabalad-avalupyamanam ii 

I^koneka-narendra-brnda-sahitan yaslan samastanapi 
Protkhfitasi-lata-prahara-vidhnran baddhva maha- 

saniyuge i 

Laksml-noapyacalam-cakara-vilasat-saccarnara-grabimm 

Sanisidad-guru-vipra-sajjana-suhrd-bandhupa- 

bhogyam bhuvi \\ 

These verses obviously narrate the same events as the 
verses from Manne and Rfidhanpur plates cited above. The 
most important variation is the direct statement with which 
they open namely that Govinda received fr6m his father the 
headsliip of the empire at the time of his rajyabhiseka. The 
wording of the text clearly states that the coronation of 
Govinda was witnessed by his father, and that the coronation 
was of Govinda as Imipcror and not as Yuvaraja. Then 
follows the statement tint other great kings banded themselves 
together under the leadershii> of Stambha, and sought to wrest 
the kingdom from (iovinda, but single-handed Govinda fought 
against them ah, and having token them prisoners established 
himself firmly on I lie throne. The omission of Stambha's name 
from the Marine and Radhanpur plates and its express mention 
here are (piite intclligilde. Gorinda evidently did not like to 
remind himself or his brother of their former differences after 
their reconciliation at the end of the war. No such considera- 
tion prevailed with the composer of the plates of the Guzerat 
line. 

But the main questii>n is — \\"as Govinda crowned Emperor 
during his father's life-time? Did Dhruva abdicate the throne 
in favour of Govinda and live for sometime after his abdica- 
tion ? It must be confessed that a categorical answer does not 
appear easy, for if we turn to the verses from the grants of the 
main line after our study of the verses from the later records, 
we cannot fail to notice a significant gap in their account. 
Govinda indeed told his father that he should retain the place 
of Emperor during his lifetime, while Govinda himself con- 
tinued to be Yuvaraja, but did the father adopt the son’s 
suggestion? There is no direct answer to this question in those 
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verses which, aiflaer recordiiig Govmda's speech witfi apprecia*^ 
tion, simply turo to narrate the rebeUtoo after Dhruva's 
death. The Surat plates an the other liatid which are less than 
two decades later in date state expressly that Dhruva did 
transfer the empire to Govinda, and witnessed the performance 
of his abhiseka as Emperor, and there is no reason to doubt the 
clear testimony of this record which is not contradicted by that 
of the records of the main line. So the best way of reconciling 
all the data at our disposal would be to assume that after 
Govinda had been Yuvaraja for sometime, Dhruva anticipated 
trouble from the disappointed Kambha and wanted to forestall 
it by making Govinda Emperor in hts own right, and though 
Govinda opposed it, Dhruva put the plan through and did make 
Gk>vmda Emperor in his own life-time. His hope of averting a 
civil war was fulfilled during his life-timv*, but the war broke 
out at his death as the Manae and Rfilhanpur plates distinctly 
affirm. 

It may be note I finally that verses (6) and (7) of the 
Kapadvanj grant of Krsna II^ are quite neutral as between the 
two versions, and contain nothing to contradict the interpreta- 
tion offered above. 


1. El. I, p. 54. 


THE PAYYCR BHATTAS 

BY 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 

The great Mimilrnsakas of the Payyur family in Malabar 
must be well known by this time to all students of Sanskrit 
literature. Tlic commentary on the Sphotasiddhi of Mandana 
Misra called the Gopalika^ and the commentary on the Tattva- 
bindu of Vacaspati Misra called the Talivavibhavana^ are 
already available in print. These two commentaries are by 
one Paramesvara, son of Rsi and Gopalika. He has also 
written commentaries on the Vihhramavivcka of Mandana 
Misra and on the Nltitattvavirbhava of Cidananda. His 
grandfather, son of Gauri and R.si, named Paramesvara has 
commented on the Nydyakanikd ; and his grandson (son of 
another Rsi) is also a Paramesvara and jias commented on the 
Mmdmsasfitras and on tht KcUikd of Sucarita Misra. Thus 
six generations of scholars are known in that family, as great 
authorities on Mimatnsa and as writers on the Mimanisa liter- 
ature. Those who have not actually written works are also 
spoken of 'as great scholars in the Sdsira, Besides, they were 
great figures in poetry also. Many Yamaka Kdvyas are known 
as works of some of these great scholars. The commentary 
on the Mcghadfita, called the Sitmanoramani has also now 
come to light^. The Sumanoromam mentions Haritariiakdi’ya 
as another work of the author. The contribution of these 
Bhattas to Mimamsa literature is, both in volume and depth, 
worthy of adoration, and as such, it is a matter of great im- 
portance to know something more about these great scholars 
and their family. Paramesvara II (son of Rsi and Gopfibka) 
says that the works of Mandana Misra had established them- 
selves completely in that family^. 

1. Madras University Sanskrit Scries. 

2. Annamalai University Sanskrit Series. 

3. Adyar Library Bulletin, February 1945. 

4. ^^8*3 pWT: | mi | 
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There is a Sandesa Kdvya which throws some light on 
this famous family. It is called the Cakorasandcia. A manus- 
cript of it is available in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras (No. R. 3607). There is no direct evidence 
to connect this poem with the Payyur family. But there are 
evidences that give a fair amount of probability to the poem 
being the work of a member of this family. The destination 
at which the Sandesa Kdvya ends is the temple called Veda- 
ranya. Now, all the Yamaka Kdvyas by the members of the 
Payyur family and the Mimdmsd works contain references to 
a Vedaranya. There is a temple called X^elahgad near the 
modern family residence of these Bhattas, which is in a village 
called Porkalam (usually mentioned in Sanskrit as Ranakhala) 
about sixteen miles to the North W est of Trichurin the Cochin 
State. In the Sandesa Kdvya, the temple is spoken of as a 
seat of learning.! Xhe Deity in the temple is Goprilika2 and 
the Payyur Bhattas worship the Deity in Vedaranya, in their 
works, as Gopalika. From these references one naturally gets 
an impression that the V^edaran) a of the Sandesa Kdz^ya and 
the Vedaranya of the Pa>yur Bhattas are identical. 

The only difficulty is that vvliile the Vedaranya of the 
Bhattas is sixteen miles Noth W^est of Trichur, the Vedaranya 
of the Sandesa Kdvya is much to the north of Tirunavay on 
the Ponani River, (Nila) f.c., at IcMst twenty miles further to 
the north of the \ edaranya of the BhaUas. Tirunavay is 
about twelve miles to the north of the family residence of the 
Bhattas. In the Sandesa Kdzyui there is a description of 


siqirgviin n iru 

II 102 

jTfcn^ifT ^ 


stTs^T jnJTT- 

^ ^ || i62 


^ ?ir (last verse) 
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rininavay; after that are mentioned Svetatavi and a lake 
II ained Adri^; and Vedaranya comes after that. 

In Calicut there is a temple called Tiru-veJahgad. I made 
inquiries to know if there is any evidence of the Payyur 
Bhattas having settled down in their present village after mig- 
rating from a more northern home. But no suih tradition is 
available. The well-known Mimanisakas lived in the second 
half of the fourteenth century and the first half of the fifteenth 
century. There is evidence to show that this Sandesa Kdvya 
is much earlier, perhaps by two centuries, than the time of the 
famous Bhattas. 

' It is not possible to settle the date of the Sandesa Kdvya 
with any degree of certainty. It is full of information about 
ancient Malabar. But there is nothing that points to any 
definite date. In a place a few miles to the south east of the 
present Tripunithura (the residence of the Maharajas of 
Cochin) there is mention of a ten pie where it is not known 
wdiether it is dedicated to Siva or \'isnu and about which there 
were at that time five doubts.2 Apart from the doubt already 
mentioned in the verse, I am told that another doubt is whether 
there is a river or a lake in that place. The place is now 
known as Nayattottam. llere the temple is equally’ important 
for both Siva and \'isnu. The doubt about the lake or river is 
also know’ll among the people of the place. In the temple of 
Airanikkulam near Cranganore, the idol of the Devi is men- 
tioned in the Kcli'ya a> occasionally^ found in her periods. 3 The 
story of how a poor Brahmin w’ent into the temple of Kfdi at 
dead of night at Cranganore and how the Goddess herself 
saved him is als o mentioned.'* 

1. m i iso 

I i62 

2 . 

^T: TO I 93 

^ II 162 

sue: i 

rrr^t 

I 
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To the south of the famous Guruvayur temple there is a 
village called Palayur. Here the Kazya mentions a Siva 
temple at present there is only a Christian Church, which 
according to the tradition of the Church was founded by St. 
Thomas, the Apostle. In the Guruvayur temple itself, the Kavya 
mentions a Siva shrine in the southern side, along with 
Ganesa.2 Now there is only a Ganesa shrine on the south- 
western corner. But even now when p>eop]e worship in that 
sbrine, they salute ^iva also, though there is no Siva idol in 
shrine. 

The temple of Mukkola (known as Muktisthala in Sanskrit 
works) is mentioned as between the dominions of two kings, 
named Sankara and Arya 3 The western side of this temple 
is the famous Vanneri country and the present Rajas of 
Punnattiir, who are supposed to be the kings of this country, 
have the name Goda Sankara. On the eastern side of the 
temple is the Talappilli country; and my own family, which is 
supposed to be the royal family of Talappilli (also of CittilappilH 
to the South of Talappilli) has the title of Ayyan (Sanskrit: 

Ary-a). 

II 119, 120 

II 135. 

tree {pala in malayalam). There is no such town to the 
east of the temple now. 

2 . 

^ ^ I 135. 

All the other features continue even now. 

3 . SlM 

3 > I 

’sriJq: f%5! II 

«rp«Tt 8#N}iT?onRoiisrf^^r4f4- 

3 ^ ^ «€lhi4cT: qsa r w n it il 143, i44. 
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Further to the north there is a temple called Sri Dhi 
Grama, which can be identified with Tiru Manas Seri, At 
present it is a temple that belongs to the Brahmins of the 
Panniyur village, who were excommunicated for the sin of 
having burnt up the idol of Varaha in their temple. Later lite- 
rature speaks of the sin, but in the present work there is 
no mention of any such sin committed by them. Thus it is 
likely that the Kavya is prior to this event. Even Malayalam 
works that can be assigned to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries speak very harshly about the Brahmins of 
Panniyur village for their great crime. It is possible to assign 
this Sandesa to a time earlier than this. Thus about eleven 
hundred after Christ may be a safe date for this work. 

If this be so, it is possible that the Payyur Bhattas had 
their home much to the north, near Calicut and that they mig- 
rated at a later period to their present home. The temple at 
Oragam (known as Valaya South of Trichur^ is supposed to 
be dedicated to the Deity of Tiru- Velaiigad near Calicut. 
Payyur Bhattas too might have migrated a little to the south 
and built a temple there for their Family Deity, Gopalika. 
The name Payyiir itself seems tohav^e been given to the family 
after the Deity Gopalika (Payyur means Cow-village"'). The 
Kings of Ko^tayam in Malabar are known to have been the 
first patrons of Mimainsa in Malabar^^. We have no evidence 
about the original boundary of their country. Tiru-Velahgad 
is not very far to the south from the Kottayam regions and it 
is possible that the temple once belonged to them. If this 
were so, it is equally likely that the Payyur Bhattas had their 
original home in their country and that they migrated to the 
south at a later date. Their present home is within the 
Talapilli country and the kings of this country were also great 
patrons of learning. From the evidence available from this 
Sandesa Kavya, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
Payyiir Bhattas had their home near Tiru-Velahgad near 
Calicut and that the Sandesa Kavya is by a member of that 
fami ly, when located in that region. 

Kokila Sandeia of Uddanda 1 — 44. 

15. See Introduction to Mayilra S and e §a, F oons^ Or imial 
Series. Talappilli and Chittilapilli kings were the same ; 
Candroisava in Malayalam speaks of the king of Chittilappalli 
as Kalpakavrksa for poets. 

XV-3 ’ 



SEMANTIC HISTORY OF THE WORDS 
NASATYAU AND DASRAU. 

BY 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, m.a., ph.d., 
Annamalai University, 

NdsaiySu and dasrau are now considered synonymous with 
ahindu^. But the following quotation from the Brhaddeva- 
tdmikramanl by Sayana^ reveals that they were not so at the 
time of the author of the Anukramanh 

JiRRirlR ^ g i 

This tells us that was the name of one ohnn and ^ 

the name of another. If that be .so, it is worth trying to 
account for the semantic change of the words ndsatydu and 
dasrau. 

It is clearly seen from literature that the full name of a 
person is mentioned first and later on a part of it, for the sake 
of brevity,^ This is the order of the day in colloquial speech. 
Mostly the curtailed form gets greater currency. The same 
seems to be the history of the words ndsatydu and dasrau. 

In the vedas when two devatas are invoked, the names of 
both of them are used in dvaudva compounds with or without 
tmesisA In such compounds both the words which form into a 
dvaudva compound originally took the dual suffix of all cases 
and later on the former member took the suffix of the nom. 


1. Nasalyavasvinau dasrau (Amarakosa) 

2. In the bhasya under 541, 53. 

3. mwd 1, 1, l) 

4. 




(R. V. V, 63, 2) 


^ Sinilq 


(ihid, II, 12, 13) 
(ibid, IV, 41. 8) 
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yoc. accu., and the latter member, the suffix of all casesA 
Sometimes one of the two words is used with the dual suffix 
in the place of compounds to denote both the objects.2 Such 
are called elliptic duals. 

In the following Rks the words ndsatyd and dasrd^ are 
used with tmesis : — 

i aiiqia || 

(R. V. I 3. 3) 

gqf nicin: i f I 

• ST ^ STI^R^l^qRTSl. || 

(ibid, I 183, 5) 

In the following Rks dasnl and nasatyd are used as elliptic 
duals : — 

^ei If qfisftqq: 

(R. V. VIII 26, 6) 

STlRjqi f f'f%c?l'cft I 

(ibid, I 184, 1) 

In course of time dasrciu and nusalyCni which are dual in 
form should have been mistaken to refer to the two asvins. 
This, it seems, should have taken place long before Yaskas time 
since we find the following statement in Yaska's Nirukta. 


~ ~ ” (R. V. VII, 66. 1) 

, ” (A, V. X 5, 12) 

fuqrwJTnqi 


, , (^^ s. vir, 9 ) 

2. qRT ^ qq ^ (R. V.VII. 65, 2) 

gcTHT I 

' " (ibid, IV 33, 3) 

3TI wRiTi 

■ ■ (i6»rf, IV 22, 4) 

(ibid, IV 6, 7) 

3. and were used as duals in vedas side by side 

with and The former pair have become obsolete. 
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RotaifUi aruTRoi: 

It is a surprise to note that Sayana who quotes the line 

under 541, 53 in the Atharvaveda says under I, 3, 3 in the 
Rgveda 

^ fi^jmgqajf^cTifl, m ^tnMrnq^fqrnd. 

Perhaps this may be due to the fact that the author of the 
bhasya of the %veda may have been different from that of the 
Atharvaveda. 

The causes for the semantic change of nCisaiyun and dasrau 
mentioned above will, I hope, serve as a point for scrutiny by 
scholars. 



ON THE AFFINITY BETWEEN A TERRACOTTA 
FIGURINE OF THE INDUS VALLEY AGE AND 
A STONE-SCULPTURE OF THE MAURYA AGE 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

BY 

CiiARu Chandra Das Gupta, m.a., p.r,s. 

It is well-known that the stone-sculptures of the Maurya 
age, which have been discovered uptil now, may be divided into 

®two classes, viz., (a) the 
sculptures made according 
to indigenous tradition and 
(b) the sculptures in which 
the extra-Indian element is 
distinctly prominent. Among 
all the sculptures belonging 
to the first group there are 
the following specimens 
which are most noteworthy, 
the Patna headless 
male figure i, the Patna male 
figures, the Parkham male 
figures, the Didargan^ 
female figure^, and the Bes- 
nagarv female figures. If 
anybody carefully makes a 
comparative study of the 
modelling and the linear, 
composition of these figures 

1. Early Indian Sculpture. By L. Bachhofer, pi. 10, the le<’t 

fig. 

2. Ibid., pi. 10, the right fig. 

3. Ibid., pi. 11. 

4. Ibid., pi. 9 

5. Hist. Ind. Indonesian Art. By A. K. Coomaraswaniy, 
pi. Ill, no. 8. Messrs. Coomaraswaniy (Ibid., p. 16) and Kranirisch 
(Indian Sculpture, p. 10) ascribe this specimen to the Maurya age 
but Dr. Bachhofer (op. cit., pp. XXV'^111, 39) has ascribed it to the 
Suhga age. 



Fig. 1. 
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he will find that they arc bound by a tic of funJaniental simi- 
larity. The origin of these specimens was wrapped up in obscurity 
until recent time; but with the discovery of the plastic art of the 
Indus valley age there have arisen a number of new and important 
data which throw a 
great deal of light on 
this problem. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Kramrisch 
has shown that there is 
a fundamental affinity 
between the two above- 
mentioned Patna male 
figures and the llarappa 
male torso of the Indus 
Valley age and has 
concluded that “the 
majestic portliness of 
the two headless figures 
from Patna 2 ) is 

directly derived from 
the -tenser bodily vigour 
of the Harappa statu- 
ette.i*' The object of 
this short note is to show that there is fundamental affinity 
between the Didarganj female figure of the Maurya age 
and one IMohenjo-daro terracotta female figurine of the Indus 
V^alley age, that the Didarganj female figure may be said to 
have been derived from the j\Iohenjo-daro terracotta female 
figurine and the technique of the Indus V alley pre-Maurya age. 

Let us describe these two specimens one by one. The 
Didarganj female figure was disc'.>vered in a place of the same 
name in Patna district in Bihar. It is a monolithic sculpture 

1. Indian Sculpture, p. 9. Dr. Kramrisch has called both 
specimens as headless; but, as has been shown above, one of these 
two specimens is headless and the other has the head preserved. 
Further if we make a comparative study of the modelling and the 
linear composition of ihe two Patna male figures and the Parkham 
male figure, we shall conclude that they are bound by funda- 
mental similarity and consequently belong to the same class. 
Therefore the above remark of Dr. Kramrisch regarding the rela- 
tion of the Harappa male torso to the Patna male figures is also 
applicable to the Parkham male figure. 
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representing a standing female figure. Its left arm is mutilated. 
Its upper body is bare but its lower body is clothed. Its hair 
is beautifully dressed. It has open eyes, clearly marked eye- 
brows, sensitive lips and developed breasts. It wears the highly 
ornamental head-dress, ear-rings, necklace, wristlet, waist-belt, 
and anklet. There is a fan-like thing in the right hand. (Figs. 

1 & 2).i 

The Mohenjo-daro female figurine was unearthed in a 
place of the same name in Larkana district in Sind. Regarding 

tlie actual findspot of this 
specimen Dr. Mackay re- 
marks that it has been 
••found 2 feet below surface 
in Chamber 15, House IV", 
Block two Section B, DK 
Area. '"2 Sir John Marshall 
has shown that the seven 
strata from 1 foot to 39 feet 
below the [)resent surface- 
level at Molienjo-daro belong 
to the Indus Valley age^. 
From the above-mentioned 
statement of Dr. Mackay it is 
understood that lijis figurine 
has been found two feet 
below surface at Mohen jo- 
da ro. Therefore it may 
rightly be ascribed to the 
Indus X'alley age. It repre- 
sents a standing female figurine whose arms and lower body 
are mutilated. Its upper body is bare but there is a loin-cloth 
round the waist. It has round eyes, clearly marked eye-brows, 
broad nose and developed breasts. It wears a head-dress, car- 
rings, necklace, armlet and girdle (Fig. 3). 

1. As the Mohenjo-daro terracotta female figurine is broken 
from a little above the knee, an illustration of the Didarganj female 
figure upto a little above the knee (fig. 2) has been intentionally 
reproduced in order to show distinctly the fundamental similarity 
between these two specimens. 

2. Mohenjo-daro and tlie Indus Civilisation. Edited by 
J. Marshall, Vol. I, p. 346, Vol. Ill, pi. XCTV, 14. 

3. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 124. 
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A comparative study^of these two specimens shows that 
there -is a fundamental ^affinity between them. If we make a 
cftmpajcative study*'?)! the linear composition of both these 
specimens, we find the following points of affinity. Firstly, in 
both these specimens there is a curve, in each end of the chest, 
which extends from the shoulder-end to the waist-end. It is 
this curve which has made the waist slim and the buttocks 
heavy. Secondly, the shoulder-line of both these specimens is 
slightly curved. If we make a comparative study of the model- 
ling of both these specimens, we find that the modelling of 
breasts of both these specimens is similar. Let us now make a 
comparative study of the ornaments worn by these two speci- 
mens. Both have the head-dress, car-rings, necklace and 
girdle. It is true that there is some stylistic difference so far 
as the ornaments of each specimen are concerned; but, in this 
connection, the remarkable affinity between these two speci- 
mens, so far as the placing of the necklaces is concerned, is to 
be carefully noted. The Moh^njo-daro figurine wears five 
necklaces. One of them is dog-collared, the second flows over 
the chest, the third and the fourth flow over the chest between 
the breasts and the fifth flows over the breasts. The Didarganj 
figure, on the other hand, wears three necklaces. One of them 
is dog-collared and the other two flow over the chest between 
the breasts. The fact that some necklaces flow over the chest 
between the breasts in both these specimens is extremely 
important and show that there is fundamental similarity 
between these two specimens. 

It is evident from the above discussion that the Didarganj 
female figure is possibly derived from the Mohenjo-daro female 
figurine. It is also important to note that there is a marked 
development in the linear composition and the modelling of the 
Didarganj female figure. This is quite natural as it belongs to 
a later age. Mohenjo-daro is situated in Larkana district in 
Sind in Western India and Didarganj is situated in Patna 
district in Bihar in Eastern India. Therefore from the 
evidence supplied by the fundamental affinity between the 
Mohenjo-daro female figurine and the Didarganj female figure 
and the find-spot of these two specimens it should be plausibly 
concluded that the technique of the Indus Valley sculpture 
penetrated into Eastern India in the post-Indus Valley pre- 
Maurya age. 



AUTHOR OF THE ANUNYASA 


BY 

K. Madkava Krishna Sarma, m.o.u, 

Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. 

The Anunyiisa is now known to us only through references 
to it in such later works as the Durghatavrtli, the Jnapaka- 
samuccaya, etc. I ajn not aware of the existence of a Ms. of 
this work. If it exists in any private collection, it has not yet 
come to light. A wrong view that it is identical with the 
Tantrapradipa, a work of Maitreyaraksita, is current among 
scholars. Aufrecht in his C.C. Vol. I, p. 16, has the following 
entry with regard to this. 

or (q. V.), 

a C. on Jinendra’s Kasikavivararanapancika by Maitreyacra- 
ksita ” 

In his Introduction to the Kasikavivaranapancika (Nyasa) 
p. 19, Srish Chandra Chakravarti says: “Some say that this 
is probably identical with the Anunyasa. 
often refers to it by the name of after the 

by On the other hand. Dr. Belvalkar, in his Systems 

of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 39 n., says that he has not been able to 
verify the fact that Maitreyarak.sita has written a commentary 
on the Nyasa. There is no mention of the Anunyasa here and 
the problem of its identity with the Tantrapradipa thus does 
not seem to have arisen for Dr. Belvalkar. I am here concern- 
ed only with the authorship of the Anunyasa and not with the 
works which Maitreyaraksita wrote. As regards the latter, I 
shall give all the available evidence in a separate paper. 

There are some grammatical works which, having been 
superseded by better ones, are now scarcely read even by stu- 
dents of Yyakarana, a fact which explains the loss of some 
early works. One such work is Siradeva’s Paribha§avrtti which, 
having been superseded by Nage^a’s Paribhasendusekhara, 
is not now popular. The Paribhasavrtti was published in 
XV— 4 
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the Benares Sanskrit Series, 1887. SIradeva is quoted in Madha> 
viyadhatuvrtli of the 15th century and himself quotes 
Puru§ottamadcva (pp. 19, 165 and 175 of the Renaras ed.) of 
the 12th century. He has therefore to I)e dated in the 
13th century. Dr. Belvalkar (ibid., |>. 55) gives the lower 
limit but not the upper one which is gi\ en here for the 
first time. 

The Paribbasavt^ti contains evidence that the Amtnyasa is 
not the work of Maitreyarafcsita but of Indu, a grammarian 
w’ho is quoted in the Madhavlyadhutuvrtti also. In two places 
in this work, the Anunyasakara and Maitrey'araksita are men- 
tioned as holding rival views on certain points. These are 
the following: — 

(?-R-d) si!3^^^ I ?q^5iqf9if3- 

^ i rf<ii ^ *Ti¥f2rf^ 

II 

(Pp. 28— 2^) 

“auRr^ gq; quomiqqi:” 

1 anf^dqqg, arrfqRrqqqg, — iffq c!^q«r^ l qrq<» 

i iiqt sRqqg^s35^e^f 3ti»qr^ 
Jlf^q?9r%qiq^/qfd RSqq: I ^ I 3% «fiqi WJ 

RI^OI qr q I gqrif— g% 

(WU^) ^ I C9i\JRqqfg, 

3r^ 5| ^1 qrfqdt-qR ?rqq^ qigg | q =q 
ii 

(F. 79) 

From lhe.se statements it is evident that Maitrey araksita 
and Indu were two different persons, that both commented u|K>n 
the Nyasa and that it is the commentary of Indu which is 
called Anunyasa. 
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There appear to have been many authors of the name oi 
surname Raksita, but only two of them are definitely knov^n to 
have been grammarians. Mailreyaraksita and Sarvaraksita, 
The latter is connected with the Durghatavrtti of Saranadeva 
and is later than the former, Maitreyaraksita- Aufrecht, 
C*C. I, 482, mentions also one Sakyaraksita and one Aparajita- 
raksita, both poets. From the distinct references in the 
Durghatavrtti to the Anunyasakara and Sarvaraksita, it is 
obvious that this Raksita has no connection with the Anunyasa. 
In fact, I have not come across anything which might wrongly 
associate a Raksita with this work and am at a loss to know 
how the wrong view gained ground. 



THE CONCEPT OF KEYNOTE IN THE TAITTIRIYA 
PRATISAKHYA 


BY 

C, R. Sankaran, m.a. 

Poona 

(Continued front page 309, J’ol. XIV) 

This conjecture seemed to be prompte<l by the fact that 
Haug in a communication from India to the journal of the 
German Oriental Society (lleber die \'eilis-chen Accente V’on 
Dr. Haug. ZDMCi. Vol. XVTI, 1863, p. ro<) f;.) wrote that the 
modern Hindu writers of the Veda give tonic distinction only 
to the syllables that have the accent signs, the sz arita ami 
anudatta so that the udati. appears to he no accent at all, 
and is entirely confounded with the toneless pracaya — thus, 
under the influence of the mode of written designation, turning 
topsyturvy, as it were, the whole system of spoken accent. 

Whitnej’s remarks in his article "On the Nature and 
Designation of the Accent in Sanskrit” in Transactions of the 
American Philological .Vssociation 1869 — 70 (pages 37 — 39), 
I reproduce here "Is the mode of designation [losterior to the 
theory? Did the Hindus leave the pracaya gra\e syllables 
unmarked, like acute, becau.se tJiey gave them the tone of acute, 
so that the identity of treatment is due to a perceived identity 
of character? Or, on the other hand, was the omission of a 
part of the marks indicating grave tone made for the .sake of 
convenience, of brevity, and is the theory an afterthought, 
suggested by the identity of designation, and aiming to establish 
a corresponding identity of character? 

“The obstacle in the way of our accepting the doctrine 
of the pracaya-accent is the seeming impossibility of working 
it in as a part of the general accentual system.” 

“The acute is a syllable which is accented or rendered 
conspicuous by being lihed above the lower or grave tone of 
utterance, but what does this distinction amount to, if the grave 
syllables are also to be raised, even in masses, to the same 
level? What a strange grave tone is that which can only 
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maintatfi itself by the help of an immediately following acute. 
What are we to think of the independent circumflex, made by 
the combination of an acute and grave element, when the grave 
syllable, even without the encouragement of an acute joined 
with it, can hardly be laid down at grave pitch, but is con- 
stantly rising to the higher plane of utterance? Yet worse, 
what sort of an enclitic accent is that which leads down the 
voice from acute pitch, no whither, since, the moment the tran- 
sition is past, the voice leaps back again to acute ? 

The last of these difficulties, and the most insurmountable 
of them, seems to have been felt by the Hindu theorizers them- 
selves, who have made a very curious attempt to avoid it: 
namely, by shifting the circumflex itself to a higher plane.*' 

But I hear from scholars like Mr. P. S. Sundaram Aiyar 
of Tanjore that this is not the case and on the other hand there 
arc well-read Sanskrit scholars — Srautins — in the south, who 
are able to distinguish clearly the udCitia from pracaya in 
utterance. 

Suppose we represent empirically anudaiia by ^ and 
uddita by 1, then in the independent circumflex, if we take it 
as a whole, it will have to be represented by 1^; but if we 
analyse the circumflex into its constituents then it would come 
to be represented by 1-f Hence is Panini's sutra 

cfwr^cT (p. P 2, 32 )\ 

It is therefore natural that the first part of the svarita 
rises to a higher plane of utterance in samhitd (continued 
utterance) than the tidaiia, while the second part is uttered at 
the level of acute and although, in the pre-vedic period, the 
enclitic svarita, might perhaps have been a middle tone, during 
the historical period, it certainly came to be identified with the 
independent circumflex. 

As the acute is a syllable which is accented or rendered 
conspicuous by being lifted above the lower or grave tone of 

1. Compare, "simple tones are dull. When they are com- 
pared with compound tones of the same pitch, we are inclined to 
estimate the compound as belonging to a higher octave than the 
simple tones.” 

Vide Helmholtz, The Sensations of Tone, page 62. 
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utterance, it came to be viewed as f>Oi>ses8ing 

But syllables came to be considered as being uttered 
in ^TtT^. It is quite plausible that this kind of 

tonic distinction between and was made by the vedic 
chanters in India even in the very earliest times. 

As I have already shown, modern practice alsc> strictly 
conforms to the theory put forward in the Taittiriya Prati- 
sakhya according to which (being the Keynote — is 

easily distinguishable from uddtta. 

Thus it is seen that a definite concept of keynote is met 
With in the history of Indian Music, as early as the composition 
of the Taittiriya Pratisakiiya. 


Addkxda 

1. We have seen that in the XVTlith Chapter of the 
Taittiriya Pratisakhya, there is the citation of the opinions of 
various authorities as to the mode of utterance of the sacred 
syllable Om. 

In that connection, it is interesting to remember that 
Maurice Bloomfield (JAOS, Vol. 14, Proceedings 1889, Pages 
cli — cHi) regards Om as O with nasalised utterance of the last 
vowel due to pluii, Panini 8, 2, 67 says that the 

word was pronounced with pluii at the beginning (of books, 
chapters) ; to this long drawn utterance may be ascribed the 
nasal, which afterwards was felt as an organic part of the 
word, and treated as an independent m. M. Bloomfied (I.c.) 

r T T r 

identifies the word with om (om — Ti, au—tis, au — this, Latin 
OM — i, au — tern. Gothic om — k, and others) : the meaning would 
be something like ‘now then, well now,’ German 'abso', nun also’. 
Scholars like Hick(Bezzenberger's Beitrage, Vol. VII Inschrift 
Von Larisa in Thessalien, p. 279) and Osthoff (Morph. 
Unt. IV, 253 ; zur geschichte des Perpectums p. 328) regard 

at au as the tonic from corresponding to the particle u in panu. 
M. Bloomfield (op. cit.) thinks that m , the common vedic encli- 
tic particle, holds the s;a.nK relation to om as u to alt. This 
scholar attaches absolutely no significance to the fact that u is 
always written um by the padapathas, Rv., Av., Vs. and 
regards it as a curious coincidence. The pada text of 
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RV. VII, 63, 2 teads ut 1 Snt Hi ] tffi | while the krama text 
reads udveti. Again the pada text of Rv, I. 50, [ reads ut | 

* I I 

Hm iti I ty^nt | jdta-vedasam while the krama text reads udu 

II II 

fyam iSm ttyum \ tyam juta-vcdasam ] Cp. also Rv. I, 61, 5; 6; 
7; 8; 11; 12; 13; 14; l.\ 

Also nU ^ s«=nu j um iti sit (Rv. I, 53, 1. 

[C/. Dya Dviveda’s comments on this: 

(Rk Prat. Ill, 13.) 

(Rk Prat. Ill, 3-.) 

(Rk Prat. V, 5.) 

Vide. 

“Nitimanjari" ed. by Sitaram Jayaram Joshi, Benares 
Hindu University, p. 36.] 

(It is to be remarked in this connection that the enclitic u 
like the enclitic particles ca and vd certainly goes back to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period. Compare, Brugmann: 
Grundris: English Translation, Vol. I, Sec. 672, p. 538). 

[Cp. (P. 1. 1. 11.) 

Rfll (P. 1, 1, 16.) 

551; (P. 1, 1. 17) 

^ (17. P. I, 1, 18.) 

“According to Sakalya, ^ is substituted for 5^ (i.e. the 
particle 3) before an that does not come from Rsi. 
This 3 is termed pragthya.” 

This like the last rule is verifiable in rtwe Padapatha of the 
Rv. and Av., where the particle 3 is refdaced by W ffil. Sv. and 
Ts. Pp., treat this matter differently, and Vs. Pp. has Ife 
ITte more hfcason vre have to insist on iti, that Panini quotes 
!§akalya as the author patticularly of the Rv. See 
Panini and the veda studies in ffte Early History of Linguistic 
Science in India by Dr. Paul Thieme Allahabad 1935, p. 5.] 

But M. Bloomfield believes that the assumption that the 
separate, non -syntactic, emphatic of Such a word is o would 
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naturally lead lo a nasalized utterance is duly supported* Cp* 
also Whitney, Skr. Gram. 278a. [Cp- Bezzenberger’s Beitrage 
Vol. 15, p. 296 for pint a. See also for the marking of accent 
in the Sama Veda with regard to the word Om, Wackemagel> 
Altindische Graniniatik, Goltingcn (1896) Vol. I, p. 286, ‘‘In 
the Sama Veda, the sacred syllable 0\m has only two lines the 
number 1 (uddtta) before the deep-toned syllable, instead of 
following the general rule of having number 2 (xraWfa.)) 


II. Whitney assumes from the word wftw in the sutra 
(Av. Prat. I, 16 JAOS, Vol. 7, p. 349.) that the 
concept of tonic was known from very ancient times. However 
European scholars have been misled sometimes by the exag- 
gerated emphasis they lay on the fact that is a melodic 

trill or cadence. 

A telling instance to illustrate my point is the following: 
In Chandogya Upanisad (I, 13, 2) we meet with the statement 
smi (Anandasrama Sanskrit series, p. 76). 

Sankara's gloss is as follows on this; 

Svara is not mentioned in StoWia List. (Bibliotheca 
Indica. Vol. II, P- 519 — 542, ed. by Satyavrata Samasram.) 
From this fact and from the known fact that svarita is the trill 
or melodic cadence, Prof. B. Faddegon (Acta Orientalia 
Vol. V Ritualistic Dadaism, pp. 189 — 195) Amsterdam, equates 
svara in the passage with svarita and characterizes Sankara’s 
commentary to be untrustworthy. Faddegon is clearly wrong 
and I reproduce below the correct interpretation of the state* 
inent as given by my revered Professor 

Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami .‘^iistrigal : — "Sankara's 
statement has to be interpreted in the light of the 

tradition, which is preserved even in an age much later than 
Sankara in Sayana’s observation in the course of the latter’s 
explanation of the Tandyabrahmana text — (7, 3, 25, 
p. 237, Kasi Sanskrit Series No. 105). Sayana says: — 

t i 
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It is clear from this that, when Sankara says 
he should be understood to refer to the dadaism ‘fit’ 
which bears the technical name and he should not be 
understood as referring to the sound-group as a dadaism. 
Sayatiia clearly says that the last syllable of the chant m ques- 
tion and the dadaism are both of them characterized by 
and that both of them bear the technical name The 
particular meditation (updsand) which is taught in the 
Chandogya text ‘xiTO: as explained by Sankara, is that the 

dadaism ‘fr4» in its special phase of being denoted by the tech- 
ttical name ftR should be meditated upon as pranas Professor 
Faddegon's criticism, therefore, that Sankara is making a tedi- 
nical mistake and that he is untrustworthy in technical matters, 
must be characterized as a rash and ill-informed indignity 
offered to one of the greatest masters of vedic tradition. In 
fact. Professor Faddegon’s remarks betray a confusion bet- 
ween the technical name and the term in the sense 
of (musical cadence) or ‘accent/ It may also be noted by the 
way that the meditation taught in the previous text ** 
requires the use of the dadaism as symbol in its 

specific form as a sound-group consisting of and ‘ll*; and 
that the meditation taught in the text requires the 

use of the dadaism as symbol in its particular 

form as denoted by the technical name and not as consis- 

ting of and 


XV^ 



DATE OF THE PRAYASCITTA-CANDRIKA OF 
VISVANATHABHATTA. SON OF NARASlKlHA 
DIKSITA— BEFORE A.D. 1543, 

, . BV 

’ P. K, Code, m.a.. 

Curator, B. 0. R. Institute, Poona. 

Prof. P. V. Kane makes the following remarks about a 
work on dharmasastra called the Prayascitla-Candrika : — 

by ■ mentioned by 

in his and in 11” ’ 

As Prof. Kane assigns Div.akara (Kala) to thepriod A.D. 
t620 to 1670, we may assign \’is\'anathabhatta, the author of 
\3at - Prayoscitta-Candriku to a date earlier than A.D. 1600. 

Aufrecht2 makes the following entries regarding the 
Srautaprayasatta-Candrika (same as Prdyascilta-Candrika 
mentioned by Prof. Kane) : — 

Baudh. by Visvanatha Bhatta, son of Narasiriiha Diksita. 

1 . History of Dharmasastra {—HD) VoL I (1930), p. 591. 

P. 5H . — by son of son of 

Surnaraed ^1® ”• 

p. 59/.—“ by son of Surnamed 

Also called and {vide Baroda 

O.I. 133, 1543, 1663)”. 

P. 703 . — “ son of * 151 ^} son of Surnamed ^1® 

( 51 ^ in Marathi). He was daughter's son of father of 

About 1620—1670 A.D., Author of (or 

qraa- 

cunlf^, 

2 . CC/,677;CCI1,161. 
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lO. 1572,1 L. 165, K, 188, B. 3, 108.2 
Ben. 8, NW. 18, Suclpatra 36 — ''Stein 21. 

As the Jammu MS of the Prayascitta-Candrika is dated 
Samvat 1656 or A.D. 1600, the date of composition of the 
work is evidently much earlier than A.D. 1600 but we have no 
means of determining the earlier limit exactly. 

In the Catalogue^ of the Sanskrit Manuscripts of the 
Punjab University ^ however, there is a dated MS of the 
Prayascitta-Candrika which appears to me to be the oldest 
dated MS of this work. It is dated Samvat i5PP=A.D. 1543® 
as win be seen from the following Colophon® appearing on its 
last folio: — 

f^«rt II sTflj II li” 

If the above date is correct, we are in a position to push 
back the date of the Prayascitta-Candrika before A.D. 1540, if 
not earlier. 

The chronological data recorded above may now be tabu- 
lated as follows : — 


1. Vide p. 91 of Part I of 10 Sanskrit MSS Cata. (1887) 
No. 15726 — "written, in Devanagarl, in the latter part of the 

17th Century,'" 

2. Vide p. 108 of Buhler's Fascicle. Ill of Cata. of MSS in 

Private Libraries (1872). The MS No. 239 of of 

is dated 1756 (Samvat) =: A.D. 1700. 

3. Vide p. 21 of Stein’s Ca/a o/ /awiwiw .A/3'3' ( 1894), MS 

No. 2556 of is dated Samavt 1556= (A. D. 

1600.) 

4. Vol. I (1932), Page 55— [“452 (4Ht4JT) 

by 50 leaves. 1000 Granthas— 1599”] 

5. The date corresponds to Wednesday, 3rd January 1543 
(vide p. 288 of Indian Ephemeris, Vol. V). 

6. I am thankful to the Librarian, Punjab University 
Library, Lahore, for his kindness in sending me a copy of this 
Colophon. 
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A.D. 


Reference. 


1543 


1600 

Between 
1620 and 
1670 

C 1650 
—1700 

1700 


Date of Punjab University MS of the Prayascitta- 
Candrika l=PC). 

Date of Jammu MS of the PC. 

Divakara mentions the PC in his Prdyascitta- 
Candrikd. 

Probable age of the India Office MS of the PC. 

Date of a MS of the PC mentioned bv Buhler 
(Fascicle 111). 


On the strength of the above data, I am inclined to believe 
that the PC by \'isvanathabhatta jnay have been composed 
before A.D. 1500 as we have the oldest dated MS of the work 
copied in Samvat 1599 or A.D. 1543. 



THE DOCTRINE OF NIYOGM 

BY 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna 

The conception of dharma^ is as old as the Vedas; but it 
is difficult tQ say whether it was understood, in those early 
times, as a means to an end or as an end in itself. Judging 
from the literature that is now available to us, we may take it to 
have been generally^ regarded then as a means to an end or as an 
instrumental value, the end being the attainment of some good 
in this life or in the next. This view has survived to the pre- 
sent day, but along with two important transformations of it. 
One of them looks upon dharma not as an instrumental, but as 
an intrinsic, value or as an end in itself. The other continues 
to believe in its instrumental character, but has altered the notion 
of the end it serves from worldly or other-worldly prosperity 
(abhyudayd) to moral betterment (sattva-suddhi) , Our 
object in this article is to explain the nature and the signifi- 
cance of the transformation involved in the second of these 
views ; but it will be necessary, in doing so, to allude to the 
first for purposes of contrast.^ We shall accordingly begin by 
giving a brief account of that view, which is held by more than 
one school of later Indian thought. 

1. This article is based chiefly on the following works; 

(i) Prakarana-pancika of Salikanatha, Chowkhamba 
Series (PP). 

{ii) Tantra-rahasya of Ramanujacarya, Gaekwad Oriental 
Series (TR). 

{Hi) Vakyartha-ratna of Ahobalasuri, ^^^ysore Oriental 
Library Series (VR). 

2. It is as a moral and ritualistic conception that we are here 
A)ncerned with dharma. The term, however, occasionally has 
other meanings also in Vedic literature. Cf, Katha Upanisad 
i. 21, where it stands for ‘entity’ {vastu), 

3. E.g. isa Upanisad verse Z, may be taken to teach dharma 
as an end in itself. 

4. In both the views, with which we shall deal, there are 
divergences in matters of detail {see TR. ch. iv). It is not 
possible to take them all into account in an article like this. We 
shall therefore confine our attention to the best known among 
them. 


XV— 6 
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1 

By dharma in this view, we have to understand 
karma or voluntary acts like sacrifices that are conducive to 
some good.i These acts, broadly speaking, are of two types: 
those that arc kdfuya or ‘optional' and those that are nitya or 
^obligatory'. It is clear that a similar distinction can be made 
in ordinary or secular activities also; and we shall use them as 
illustrations, though they may not be dlianna in the strict sense 
of the term» 

(1) Kdmya-karma: To start with a simple example from 
ordinary activities. Let us think of a doctor prescribing some 
medicine to a sick person. The doctor’s instruction ‘Take this 
medicine’2 leads to a certain activity whose carrying out by the 
patient secures (or is expected to secure J for him the desired 
end, vh.^ restoration of health. The direction is conveyed by 
the imperative ‘Take’; but the desire for the end sought is 
external to it, being prior to the direction. Here the act of 
taking the medicine (dhdtvartha) is the means {kcirana) to the 
attainment of the result (phala) : the agent {kartd) in the act 
is the person who is ill; and the doctor's prescription indicates 
the fitness of the means to the realisation ot the desired end 
( ista-sddhanatva) , 

Similarly in the usually cited ritualistic example of the 
jyotistoma,^ the sacrificial act or yaga is the means to the 
attainment of sz arga or heavenly bliss the agent is one who 
is desirous of it and is otherwise qualified, according to the 

1. : W: Acts that lead to an evil result are, by 

contrast, termed adharma. The word karma is wider in its 
significance, and is applied to .both dharma and adharma, 

2. Cf, Tarka-safkgraha-dipika : 

3. • 

4. The term svarga, which once meant ‘heaven’, has no 
geographical significance in the later systems generally. It is 
usually explained as meaning 'unalloyed and continuous’ or ideal 
bliss, though it often implies that it is to be experienced elsewhere 

Cf. Sahara on Jaimini Sutra, VI. i. 1. 
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scriptures, to offer that sacrifice and the imperative or, more 
strictly, the potential suffix^ (/tit) indicates the fitness of the 
means to the realisation of the desired end. But there is one 
important difference. In the previous example, the result that 
follows is directly traceable to the taking of the medicine; but 
here it is obvious that no such direct relation can exist between 
the act and the result, for one has to wait for the fruit of the 
sacrificial act performed in this life till after death. To bridge 
the intervening gulf between them is postulated an apiirva or 
some unseen power or capacity which endures in the agent 
until the result is attained. ^ This mediated causation of the 
desired end is a distinguishing feature of ritualistic activity, as 
compared with secular commands like that considered above. 
The apiirva here is described as a kalpya (Tostulated*), which 
means that it is not expressly mentioned in the Vedic injunction 
but is only deduced from it. 

(2) Nifya-kanua : In both the above instances, it is the 
end that determines the activity. But there are activities 
secular as well as ritualistic with which no stjch result is expli- 
citly associated. ‘Fetch that book*,^ said by a teacher to his 
pupil (say), may be taken as an instance of the former type. 
‘One ought to worship the goddess of saiiidhyd every day'® 
may be given as an instance of activities which are similar in 
the sphere of ritual, for no end is mentioned in the scripture 
in their case as in that of optional deeds. But these commands 
also are followed by appropriate activities. So the question 
arises as to whether they serve any end or not. In accordance 
with the general principle admitted in this view, vie., that no 
voluntary activity is conceivable in the absence of an idea of a 

1. The result is taken to follow necessarily, provided the 
rules of the sacrifice have all been carefully observed. The 
certainty of the result here distinguishes this activity from that in 
the above example. 

2. For the sake of uniformity, we shall generally speak of 
the imperative suffix. 

3. There are rites which yield their fruit in the present life; 
but, even in their case, an apiirva is assumed. 

4. Strictly, this would be an instance of naimittika^karma 
and not of nitya-karma. But the distinction is of no importance 
in regard to the point under consideration here. 

5. 
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suitable end, it is laid down that here also an end is intended, 
though it is not expressly stated. Ordinarily, that end is 
explained as the avoidance of some unwelcome result 
{pratyardya-parihara), which would follow if the behests were 
neglected. Thus all voluntary activity, according to this view, 
is prompted by the desire for an end.i Xhe only distinction is 
that in activities of the first or kdmya type, the end is positive, 
while in those of the second or niiya type it is negative. 

II 

The view that we propose to consider specifically in this 
article is that of the Prabhakara school of Mlmariisa.2 In 
dealing with the present topic, the writers of that school begin 
with a discussion of o[)tional deeds (kclmya-karvias) and then 
extend the conclusion reached in their case to that of obligatory 
deeds (nitya-kannas').^ It will be better for our purpose here 
to reverse this order, and to take up the latter for first consi- 
deration, The previous view, as we have just stated, asso- 
ciates an end with obligatory deeds also, though there is no 
reference to it in the scriptural texts prescribing them. The 
Prabhakara school criticises it for doing so. The commands 
for wdiich such kariuas stand, it maintains, are meant to be 
carried out for their own sake and not for any end. Thus the 
mandate or niyoga, which is the meaning of the imperative 
suffix, becomes all important; and it is because this Jityoga is 
identified with dharma that we described the latter as an 
intrinsic value according to this school. The niyoga or dharma 
is also named kCirya (‘duty’), inasmuch as the person comman- 
ded sets about accomplishing it under a sense of obligation 
(mamedam k dr yam iit). 

It is not merely that there is no scriptural warrant to 
associate any end with such deeds; to judge from the form of 
the injunction, there is no logical need either, it is added, for 
doing so. The only two elements necessary to make a mandate 
significant are (1) the person (or class of persons) to whom it 


1 . 

2. The view of Kumarila differs from both this view and 
the previous one, but it is more like the latter than the former. 

3. See e.g., FP. p. 192. 
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is addressed (niyojya)^ and (2) its content (visaya).^ That 
is, a mandate should indicate who is to obey it, and what parti- 
cular act he. should do to obey it. In the illustrative example 
of this type of karma, cited above from the scriptures, those 
who are to obey the behest are the three higher castes, and its 
content is the worshipping (upa~\-ds) of the goddess of samdhyd. 
When these two are known (the latter, with the necessary 
details), the mandate becomes fully intelligible and nothing 
else remains to be known. The application of this principle of 
interpretation to the corresponding secular activity instanced 
above, viz., 'Fetch that book' is clear. It is the pupil that is to 
obey, and he fulfils the command when he lakes the book to the 
teacher. There is as little need to think of any end that the 
niyojya seeks in the one case as in the other. 

These are not, howev^er, the only t 3 ^pes of karma taught in 
the Veda or are known to us in everyday life for there are, as 
we know, optional deeds also. Let us now consider the Vedic 
injunction about one of them, viz., the jyoiistoma sacrifice. 
Here there is a potential form (yajefa) which signifies a be- 
hest. But what is it that is to be accomplished (sddhya)? 
According to the previous view, it is svarga. But Prabhakara 
contends that there is nothing in the form of the verb itself to 
connect it with that end. This form (yajcia) consists of a 
root and a suffix. While the suffix connotes the command, the 
root, as in the previous example, points to the sacrifice as the 
content of that command. It is this command or niyoga, he 
says, that is principally to be carried out here also. But a 
mandate, as we have seen, needs not only a content to become 
significant, but also the niyojya to whom it is addressed; and 
it is to supply this need that the other expression, viz., svarga- 
kdma is used in the injunction. These two needs being supplied, 
the mandate becomes fully intelligible, and requires no further 
supplementation. 

But the expression svarga-kama, which defines the person 
addressed, involves a reference to an end, for it means ‘ he 
who seeks sz^arga\ The end, as such, may not be needed for 

the mandate to become significant; but it happens here to be 

«- — _ 

1. The niyojya is defined as follows: 

5 ^ l«fcT (PP. p. 182). 

2. Strictly, it is the content of the will (krti) to carry out 
the niyoga. See VR. iii. st. 15-7. 
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included in the description of the niyojya^ and cannot there- 
fore be dismissed as irrelevant to the injunction. It may not 
be required for making the mandate intelligible ; but the idea 
of the niyojya will be incomplete without it. What then is 
the status of the phala here? The answer is that it is a conse- 
quence of the iiiyoga which is to be accomplished. That is to 
sa 3 % when the mandate is carried out, the end ensues as a matter 
of course. 2 But the niyoga or dharma is not therefore to be 
regarded as its means or operative cause {karana) ; it is only a 
necessary antecedent to it. Its operative cause is the sacri- 
fice,s as in the other view, so that the yoga becomes the con- 
tent of the command as well as the means to the phala. But 
the latter is only a secondary function it discharges, for unless 
the mandate is first accomplished through it, the svarga will not 
ensue. Further, this aspect of the yaga, viz,, its serving as the 
means to svarga is not included in the injunction {a^hda), but 
is in the nature of a corollary {atipddanika) to it.^ The result 
of describing svarga as a mere consequent, and not as the end 
directly aimed at, is that the niyoga occupies the foremost place 
in the injunctive situation here also as it does in obligatory 
deeds.5 Thus we see that the Prabhakara school tries to 
assign the same central position to the niyoga in activities of 
both the types we are considering. 

There is one other point to consider, viz., the exact nature 
of the kdrya here or the meaning of the imperative suffix. In 
the case of the secular activity mentioned above, the doctor’s 
direction is carried out by taking the medicine. It is this act 
{kriyd) that, according to the present view, is the kdrya there, 


1. It is consequently described here as 

Cf, PP. ^ ft 

(p. 191). 

2. (TR. p. 66). 

3. VR. iii. st. 51-7. 

4. VR. iii. St. 18. The word jyotisfomena, with its instru- 
mental suffix, occurring in the injunction, may suggest that this 
aspect also is expressly mentioned in it. But it is explained as 
appositional in character, and as meant to specify the sacrifice 
referred to in yajeta. See VR. iv. st. 74. 

5. Cf. PP. I 

II (p. 190). 
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and the result {phala) follows directly from it. But in the 
case of the sacrifice, the result is to accrue only in a future life, 
which necessar ly entails a break between the action and its 
fruit. There is consequently a need for something to link them 
together; and it is the accomplishment of the latter that is 
signified by the suffix here. Hence we must give up the idea 
that it is the mere act that is always the karya (‘duty'), as we 
have hitherto implied, and assume in its stead an enduring 
something {sthayycva which results from the sacrifi- 

cial act and serves as the antecedent of the result.^ It is this 
additional element and not, as in the previous view, the mere 
act that is meant by the term dharma. It is also called apiirva 
(which literally means ‘ never before '), because it cannot be 
known except through the scriptures. ^ While in secular man- 
dates, the imperative suffix thus stands for kriyd-kdrya (‘act- 
duty’), in Vedic mandates it does for apurva-kdrya {*apurva- 
diity'). Both forms of karya are the same, for both alike 
prompt activity.^ The only distinction is that while the first 
is ktiowable empirically, the second is not. In other words, the 
conception of dharma is unique,^ and so is the source of our 
knowledge of it. 

But, if the potential ending or /iw, as it is technically called, 
connotes what is unique and is altogether beyond our experience, 
it may be asked how we arc able to know it. We interpret 
Vedic statements with our knowledge of the meanings of words 
we commonly use.^ If the lih here means something wholly 
unknown to us, it amounts to saying that we cannot at all 
understand the Vedic injunctions containing words with this 
suffix. This objection is met by pointing out that not all the 
words in a sentence need to be previously known for under- 
standing it. It will suffice if we know' the majority of them. 
The sense of the remaining one or two words, we can generally 


1. VR. i. st. 53-4 

2. cf. pp- a?!. i 

II (p. 187). 

3. See PP. p. 180. Contrast Note 14. 

4. See PP. p. 192. 

5. C/. what is known as loka-veda-nydya (Jaimini Sutra, I. 
iii. 8-9, 30-5). 
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gather with the aid of those whose meanings we already know. 
It is thus that the meaning of the lin suifix has been ascertained 
to be apiirva in the sense explained. In the example we have 
selected, it is the expression svarga-kdnia occurring in the 
sentence that leads, as already indicated, to this conclusion, 
that the suffix cannot refer to the sacrificial act as the 
‘ duty * to be done, because it is transient, but to something 
else which is accomplished by that act. That is the primary 
meaning {rdcydrtha) of lin, because it is used in that sense in 
the Veda. The apurva is accordingly described here as 
vdcydpurz a and, though bearing the same name, is distinguished 
from the kalpydpitrva of the riv*al view. The suffix, no doubt^ 
means the mere act as ‘duty' {kriyd-kdrya) in secular state- 
ments, but that is only its secondary sense {laksydrtha) In 
other words, there is not, in the case of secular duties, the same 
kind of obligation as in that of the Vedic injunction. If we 
still speak of them as ‘ duties ', it is only by courtesy that we 
do so. They have a utilitarian basis or presuppose some kind 
of explicit or implicit convention. 2 

III 

We may now summarise the differences between the two 
views, and conclude by making one or two general observations 
on them. To begin with optional deeds. In the injunction 
about the jyotistoma sacrifice, the expression szfarga-kdma 
represents, according to the first view, the agent in the act of 
sacrificing. The root in yajeta, the second word, denotes the 
rite as the means to which is to be achieved; and the 

suffix signifies the fact that it brings about a good. It is this 
yaga that is dharma here, and it leads to svarga not directly 
but through what is described as kalpydpurva. According to the 

1. PP. p. 19t). Here we find the probable reason why, as 
above noted, the works of the Prabhakara school, in discussing this 
topic, begin with optional deeds. It is to explain the primary 
sense of lin first. 

2. Cf* Sahara on Jaimini Sutra, I. iii. 2. Here naturally 
arises the question whether moral duties are to be reckoned as 
dharma or not. The answer to this question depends upon what 
we exactly mean by ‘moral duties'. Generally speaking, they fall, 
according to the orthodox view, under dharma since 'scripture' 
{idstra)^ in its wider sense, comprehends Smrtis and sisfacdra 
which, together with the Veda, treat fully of morality. 
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second view, on the other hand, the first expression defines 
the niyojya. The suffix in yajeta points to the mandate ; and 
the root in it, to its content. It is this mandate or apurva, 
which is to be carried out, that is dharma here and not the yUga 
as in the previous view. Owing to the characterisation of the 
niyojya as svarga-kama^ the injunction involves a reference to 
svarga also ; but this phala, which necessarily presupposes the 
accomplished niyoga, is explained as its consequence and there- 
fore as not affecting its primacy. If we overlook for the 
moment the divergence in the meaning of apurva in the two 
views, we miiy say that botli recognise apurva and phala, but 
that the emphasis they lay on them is quite different. More or 
le.-s the same contrast is found between the two views in regard 
to obligatory deeds also ; only while the one recognises an end 
{phala) in their case too, the other refuses to associate it with 
them in any sense. 

We have stated that the end sought in all voluntary acti- 
vity, according to the first view, is either pleasure or the avoid- 
ance of pain ; and this may make the doctrine appear funda- 
mentally hedonistic. Without entering into the details of this 
complicated question, we may state briefly that the objection 
docs not stand for, though pleasure or happiness is represented 
as the aim of all voluntary activity, the pursuit of certain 
pleasure is condemned in unequivocal terms. Or, as we might 
put it otherwise, it is sreyas alone that is commended and not 
preyas.^ The same conclusion follows also from the recognition 
here of ‘ prohibited deeds ’ (pratisiddha-karina), which include 
acts like inflicting injury on living beings (himsd), in addition 
to the two already mentioned, z'i::., optional and obligatory 
deeds. The criterion of dharma is not thus pleasure or happi- 
ness, but that which distinguishes between worthy and unworthy 
pleasures. As the majority of those who hold the present view, 
we may add, believe that unaided human reason cannot discover 
this distinction, they rest for a knowledge of it on scriptural 
teaching or revelation. 

Unlike the above, the school of Prabhakara holds that, in 
judging the worth of activities coming under dharma, the cle- 

1. Cf. Sahara on Jaimini Sutra, I. i. 2: 

^ q: 3^ 

XV— 7 
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ment of natural inclination should be subordinated, if it cannot 
be wholly dismissed. The charge of hedonism cannot therefore 
be brought against it. But there may be another objection. 
Whatever view we may take of the place it assigns to pleasure 
or happiness in the case of optional deeds, the school recognises 
an unconditional imperative in the case of obligatory deeds. 
Does not this make the <onception of ‘duty' here quite barren ? 
Or, to state the same in a different way, what is the penalty, if 
one should disobey the mandates prescribing such duties? This 
question is discussed in the works of the school, and we shall 
state the answer m the words of one of them.^ 

‘ The personal ending such as that of the potential mood 
(J.inddi') , you say, teaches apurva sls a duty to be accomplished. 
In that case one may not set about it, although it is known as a 
duty, because it serves no end 

‘ Even in respect of optional deeds, which are known to 
have an end, one may not act. What is to be done? The 
function of pramdnas ceases with the mere revealing of facts’. 

‘ Well, in the case of the optional deeds, the failure to 
perform them means missing their fruit, and that is the penalty. 
What is the penalty in the case of unconditional duties?' 

‘ The Vedic mandate will not then have been carried out', 

‘ What of that ?’ 

‘ That itself is the punishment, for that itself is of ultimate 
value (purusdrtha). It is on the analogy of these karmas that 
we say that carrying out the mandate is the true end even in 
the case of optional deeds, and that the attainment of the so- 
called phala is merely what follows next'. 

‘ How can their non-accomplishment be itself the punish- 
ment?’ 

‘ The good, who praise those that obey the Vedic behest 
and blame those that do not, will answer that question. Or 
perhaps one’s own conscience, which feels guilty of having 
proved faithless to it, will do so'. 

The appeal in this discussion, it will be seen, is first to the 
judgment of the better mind of the community, and then to 


1. TR. p. 66. The following translation is reproduced here, 
with one or two minor alterations, from the writer’s Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy, p. 331. Cf. PP. p, 191. 
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the verdict of one’s own conscience. Here we have a concep- 
tion of duty for duty's sake^ and that, in a sense far more 
rigorous than in the Gita, since even motives so pure as 
^cleansihg the heart' (^sattva-Suddhi) and 'pleasing God' 
(^ISvara^prlii) are excluded. The doing of duty is thus placed 
in this view on a basis of absolute disinterestedness. 


K TR, describes apurva as (p. 70). 



VEDIC STUDIES ; III. THE ROOT Sl’AS, SUi>' 

BY 

Dr. a. V^ENKATASUBBIAII 

(Continued from Vol. XIV", page 294). 

I i I I, 

(3) 1, 140, 5; ad asya te dhvasayanto vrtlierate 
^ II I . I I . 

krsnam abhvani niahi varpah karikratah| 

yat sini malum avanini prabhi marnirsad 

abhisvasan stanayann eti nanadat | \ 

'^Then those (flames) of this (Agni) move swiftly forward 
destroying the black being and putting on great splendour when 
he goes caressing the wide earth, roaring, thundering, resound- 
ing*'. See VA^St. 1, 204. Compare also 1, 65, 8; 10, 45, 4; 
1, 94, 10; 1, 58, 2 and 4, which have all been cited above and 
which, like this verse, describe the forest-fire. 

I I II 

(4) 5, 29, 4: ad rodasi vitaram vi skabhayat 

C . . ‘ * 

samvivyanas cid bhiyase mrgam kah | 

,J . i I 

jigartim indro apajarguranah 

piati svasantam ava danavam han y 

“He then established firmly earth and heaven wide apart, even 
when wearing (them); he frightened the monster; spurning 
the swallower, Indra, opposing, smote the demon who was 
roaring”. 

Jigartim, in pada a, is a hap. leg., and I have followed 
Sayana (girantam acchadayantam), Roth (Pw), Grassmann and 
Ludwig in deriving it from the root gar or gir • to swallow ' 
and interpreting it as above. It is possible however that it 
may be a derivative of gar or gir ‘to invoke’ and signify 
•crying loudly’. Or, is it a proper name and denotes a demon 
like the name susna ? 

apajarguranah, in the same pada, has been explained 
differently as acchadanad vimocayan (Sayana), ‘making him 
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disgorge what had been swallowed' (Ludwig), ‘ swallowing' 
(Grassmann, Uber.), and threatening, spurning^ (Roth) 
by the above-mentioned interpreters. The first three derive it 
from the root gar or gir to swallow', while Roth regards it 
as a derivative of the root gur (guri udyamane). In the above 
translation, I have followed the view of Roth; compare the use 
of apagurya in 5, 32, 6 : 

* J • 

tyam cxd ittha katpayam saydnam asurye 

tamasi vdvrdhdnam] 

* . , ‘ ‘ * I * 

tam an manadno vrsabnah sutasyoccatr 
’ I . I ' . ‘ 

tndro apaguryd jagndna. 

It is the opinion of the above-named interpreters that 
mrgam, in pada b, like ddnavam in d, refers to the demon 
Vrtra who is referred to as ahi in the preceding verse: tad 
dhi havyant mdnuse gd avindad ahann ahim ^apivdn indro 
asya. 

In connection with padas ab and Indra's ‘wearing' of 
heaven and earth, compare 1, 173, 6: sam vivya indro vrjanam 
na bhumd bharti svadhavdn opasam iva dyam “ Indra wore the 
earth as (also) the middle world, the mighty one wears the sky 

as a head-ornament Compare also 2, 17, 2: Siiro yo yutsu 

tanvam partvyata strsam dyam mahxnd praty a^niincata ‘the 
hero (Indra), who in battles, covered his body and, by his 
greatness, wore the heaven (as an ornament) on his head'; and 
8, 14, 5: yajna indram avardhaya yad bhumim vy avartayat 
cakrdna opasam divi ‘the sacrifice strengthened Indra so that 
he unrolled the earth and made a head-ornament of the sky'. 

(5) 8, 21, 11: tvaya ha svid yuja vayani 
1^1 

prati svasantani vrsabha bruvimahi I 
I . I ' i 

sarnsthe janasya gomatah || 

“O thou strong one, may we, with thee as companion, reply 
to the roaring one, in the encounter with people possessing 
cows". 

Pratibruvunahi ‘may we reply' = ‘may we overcome', as 
explained by Sayana (nirdkartsydmah)^ sarnsthe janasya 

gomatah seems to be a periphrasis for gosatau ‘battle for 
cow«'; h»asantam^garjantam, 'one who talks loudly'. 
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(6) 10, 94, 6: ugri iva pravahantah samayamu^ 

sakam yukta vr$ano bibhrato dhurah | 
yac chvasanto jagrasana aravifuh 
^rnva esani prothatho arvatam iva |1 

Like strong horses drawing (a chariot, they have exerted 
themselves ; yoked together, the strong ones carry the poles. 
When they swallow (i.c., pound on the Soma shoots), making 
a loud sound, roaring, the sound made by tliem is heard like 
the neighing of horses 

This verse is addressed to the grdvdnah, the stones that 
press the juice from the stalks of the Soma plant. It is the 
opinion of the RV poets that the sound made by these pressing 
stones is very lou.. ; and the author of hynm 10,94 in which 
this verse occurs has said of them in vv. 4, 12 that they ‘make 

I I I 

the earth resound’ (aghosayantah prihiz’im upabdibhih) and 
that they ‘have rent heaven and earth with their roar ’ {d dydm 
ravena prthivim asusravuh). Compare also the expressions 
ilokatn ghosam bharatha, abhi krandanti, ar&visuh and kro- 

ianti used of them in vv. 1-4 of the same hymn, and likewise 
5, 36, 4 explained below. 

1 I I ^ II 

(7) 10, 48, 6: aham etan chasvasato dva-dve- 

, II. II 

ndram ye vajram yudhaye ‘kfnvata | 

-U * - I I 

ahvayamanan ava hanmanahanam 
^ ^ drjha vadann anamasyur namasvinah jj 

drlhd vadan, in pada d, is an unusual combination of words and 
difficult to interpret. This expression occurs in 3, 30, 5 

I ,1.1 I I I 

utdbhaye puruhuta sravobhir eko drlham avado vrtrahd san, 
which too is addressed to Indra. Sayana explains this half- 
verse asutaity dmantrane j he indra puruhuta purubhir bahubhir 
yajvdbhir dhuta\ yad vd devair asurebhyo raksdrtham hahu- 
vdratn dhuta\ iravobhir viryair upetah ekah asahdyas tvam 
vrtrahd vrtra-iatror hantd san abhaye asurebhyah sakdSdn nid 
bibhlteti devan prati yad vdkyam avadah avocah tad vdkyam 
drdham satyam eva, while Geldner, Grassmann and Ludwig 
translate it Uber.) as “And, O thou that art much 

invoked, in fearlessness, thou hast, with renown, alone made a 
firm speech, as the killer of Vrtra"'. “Then thou alone didst 
smite the solid fortress with might, without fear, as the killer 
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of Vrtra, O thou that art much invoked And, in security, O 
thou that art much invoked, thou didst, through thy glorious 
deeds, speak alone, as the killer of Vrtra, what is infallible”, 
respectively in their /?F. Uber. Pada d of 10, 48, 6, on the 
other hand, is rendered as ‘ with a powerful shout, I unbend- 
ing, those that bent ' by Grassmann, and as ' forcefully 
addressing, [I,] the not-prayer, those that prayed * by Ludwig, 
while Say ana has explained it as namasvino namanavato baldn 
ndmayitvd anamasyiir apranati-silas san drlha drdhani bhaya^ 
janakdni sthirdni vacandni vadan. 

I am inclined to believe that Grassmann’s interpretation of 
3, 30, 5 is on right lines, and I therefore translate 10, 48, 6 as: 


These persons, who, talking loudly, challenging, made 
Indra and the vajra fight, did I smite with my weapon, making 
them bend, [I,] Indra, unbending, and shouting loudly at the 
solid (fortresses).” 

Regarding the expression dHhd vadan, compare the 

sentence gotrd gaz'cim angiraso grnanti * the Ahgirases sing at 

the mountains of the cows, that is, speak loudly at the mountain- 

fortresses imprisoning ths cows * in 6, 65, 5 (explained 

above) in which the poet continues with the words vy 

arkena bihhidur brahmand ca ‘they have, by means. of a 

spell, a magic formula, split them open \ The word drlha 

refers to the same mountain-fortresses or prisons; but there is, 

I I 

in 10, 48, 6, nothing to correspond to the sentence vy arkena 
bibhidur brahmand ca. The expression drlha vadan seems 
therefore to include the idea of ‘ breaking open ’ also; compare 
Grassmann’s translation (cited above) of 3, 30, 5. The root 
vad, in vadan, does not signify * to talk but * to make a loud 
sound the sense which it has in the hymn 10, 94 addressed to 
the pressing stones. 

Ill 

(8) 1, 30, 16: sasvad indrah popruthadbhir^jigaya 
nanadadbhih sasvasadbhir dhanani ( | 
sa no hira^yaratharn darnsanavant 
sa nah sanita sanayc sa no "dat | [ 

Compare also the expression rkvabhir gosu ‘ singing 
towards the cows ' in 6, 32, 3 (explained above) and 

panlnr vacobhir abhi yodhad indrah in 6, 39, 2 (explained 
above) . 
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^‘Again and again has Indra won riches with the shouting, 
roaring, loudly-crying (Ahgirascs) ; the mighty one has given 
to us a chariot of gold as reward, be the rcwarder to us» he 
to us.” 

There is no substantive in the verse in connection with the 
epithets popruthadbih, ndnadadbhih, idivasadbhih) hence, 
Sayana, guided perhaps by the word popruthadbhih, supplies 
the word ah'aih after them in his commentary, and has been 
followed by Grassmann, Ludwig and Gcldner in their RV^ 

Uber. 


But the root pritth is used in the RV in two passages only 
in connection with the horses, whereas it is used in five passages 
in connection with Agni (7, 3, 2: prothad aszv tta yavase 

I * I I 

‘visyan), the Soma juice (10, 115, 3: indum prothantam prava- 
pantam arnavam; 9, 98, 12: apaprothaniah sanutar hura- 
scitah), the war-drum (6, 47, 30: apa protha dunJnhhc 
ducchiiuaitah) y and the bull (10, 115» 2: ino na prothaindno 

yavdsc zjsd, with the sense of ‘making a loud sound'. Again, 
there is no other passage^ in the RV in which Indra is describ- 
ed as winning riches (or anything else) with horses. And 
thirdly, one of the verses referred to by Geldner in his note on 
this verse, namely, 6, 32, 3 (this has been explained 

above) ; sa z'ahnihhir rkvabhir go^i iah^an fnitajnubhih 
ptirttkrivd jigdya | f>urah piirolid sakhibhih sakhiyan drlha 
rtiroja kavibhih kavih san (note the occurrence of the words 
jigdya and ^asvat in this verse also) states that Indra, with 
the singing Ahgirases, won cows again and again after 
shattering the solid fortresses. It hence seems to me preferable 
to supply a word like angirobhih (or sakhibhih, etc.) after 

sdsvasadbhih, and to translate the verse as above. 

The Ahgirases, as we have already seen (sec 
above), sing or shout loudly a spell of truth 
when shattering the fortress that imprison the 
cows; and these mountains, it is said in 10, 108, 7: 


Verses like 6, 25, 2: andiund cid arvatd indro jetd hitatn 
dhanam belong to a quite different category, and, naturally, do 
not enter into consideration in this connection. 
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ayam nidhth sarame adribudhno gobhir ^asvebhir vasubhir 
nyrftah ('this treasure at the bottom of the mountain, O 
Sarama, is embellished with cows, horses and wealth’), held 
not only cows, but also horses and wealth. Compare also 
what has been said above in connection with dravina, and 
dhana. 

(9) 8, 93, 16: srutam vo vrtrahantamam 
pra sardhani carsaninam i 

I , * . I 

fi suse radhase mahe || 

call loudly (Indra), renowned amongst you, valiant 
among all beings and best killer of enemies, for a great gift.” 
The vocative prasardha 'very valiant’ occurs in 8, 4, 1 : 

I I i . I I I . 

yadindra prag opag udan n\ag vd huyase nrbhih\ 

simd puru nrsfito asy dncvc \s'i prasardha turva^e, 
"When, O Indra, thou art called east, west, north or 
south by men, thou, impelled by men, stayest mostly with 
Anava; O valiant one, thou stayest with Turvasa,” while, 
on the other hand, the particle pra is, in no other 
RV verse, used in combination with the verb his. It 

seems therefore probable that pra sardham in this verse is a 
corruption of prasardham (see Oldenberg, RV" Noten, 11,144). 
The meaning of prasardham carsaninam would be ‘most 
valiant among beings.’ Compare with this the expressions 
samrdjam carsaninam ‘ruler of all beings’ and vrsahham carsa- 
nlndm, ‘best of all beings’ that are applied to Agni and Brhas- 
pati respectively in 3, 10, 1 : tvdm agne manlsinah samrdjam 
carsaninam [ devam martdsa indhate sam adhvare and 3, 62, 

6: vrsahham carsaninam visvartipam adabhyam ) brhaspatim 

I ■ * 

varenyam. 

In connection with d Suse radhase^ compare 1, 17, 7: 
indravaruna vdm aham huve citraya radhase ‘ I call you, O 
Indra and Varuna, for a beautiful gift.' Compare also 8, 34, 
4: a tvd kanvd ihavase havante v&jasdtaye, ‘The Kanvas call 
thee now fpr aid and for the granting of wealth’ ; 8, 3,^ 5; 
tndratn samlke vanino havdmaha indram dhanasya sdtaye 
'Longingly we cry for Indra in battles, for the granting of 
wealth.' 

XV-8 
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Ill ^ 

(10) 1, 61, 10: asyedeva savasa susantani 

VI vrscad vajrena vrtram indrah 1 
ga na vrana avanir amuncad 
abhi sravo da vane sacelah || 

‘‘By his own strength, Indra cat the roaring Vrtra with 
the thunderbolt ; he frees the rivers, like the cows, that had 
been confined, for fame, with a mind to give". 

Regarding the roar of V^rtra, compare 1, 52. 10: dyaus 

I sv I II II I 

cid asydjnaz^dn aheh svandd ayoyavld blnyasd vajra indra ic 
vrtrasya yad badbadhanasya rodasi 7nadc sutasya ^azasa 
*bhinac chirah, *<Even Heaven drew back in haste with fear 
from the shout of the ahi, when, O Indra, thy thunderbolt, in 
the intoxication of the pressed (Soma juice), cut off in an 
instant the head of Vrtra who was oppressing the two worlds 
compare also 8, 96, 7 explained below : 

I I 

(11) 1, 147, 1 : katha te ague suca3Mnta ayor 

^11 , I 

dadasur vajebhir asusanah ( 

ubhe yat toke tanaye dadhana 
I ‘ I I 

rtasya saman ranayanta devah || 

“How, O Agni, did the glowing (sons of) Ayu, shouting 
with all their mignt, make offerings when the gods, conferring 
both sons and sons’ sons, found delight in the song of r/a." 

I follow ^Geldner (RV, Uber,) in supplying the word 
‘sons’ after dyoh in pada a. sucayantah ‘glowing’ = glowing with 
piety, fervour or tapas (see Geldner, ibid.); asusandh ‘shout- 
iag’=singing your praises loudly. Regarding the expression 

vajebhir asusandh, see Pischel’s footnote in Ved. St., 1, 11. 

In pada c, tanaye seems to be a neuter dual (neuter gender 
due to the association of take) and the word ubhe to refer to 
toke and tanaye as it does in 8, 103, 7 : ubhe take tanaye dasma 

vispate parsi radho maghondm. thou mighty lord of the 
clans, thou givest to the liberal (sacrificers, our patrons) both 
sons and sons’ sons and gifts’. In the alternative, it can be 
regarded as locative singular, in which case the meaning of 
pada c would be ‘when conferring on (their) son both kinds of 
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offspring (U., sons and daughters)'. This is the view adopted 
by Geldncr in his translation of the verse (ibid.) ; see however 
his note on p. 186. 

(12) 2, 19, 7 : eva ta indrocatham ahema 

. ( i I i 

sravasya na tmana vajayantah | 

. J * L » 

asyaina tat saptam asusana 

nanamo vadhar adevasya piyoh || 

*^Thus have we, with a desire for wealth, sent you this 

chant, O Indra, as tluse desirous of winning the prize (send 

horses). May we, crying out loudly, obtain the septenate; 

thou hast struck down (t.c., turned away) the weapon of the 

godless reviler.*' 

As object of (isusdnah must be understood the chant 

I * I 

{neat ha) mentioned in pada a. Regarding saptam, it is difficult 
to say what the septenate of desired things is. According to 
Sayana, sdptain is the same as saptapadlnam (sakhyam) or 
^friendship’ ; and this view has been adopted by Ludwig and 

Geldner. V^erses 5, 1, 5 and 6, 74, 1 mention saptci ratnd while 
• .1 

I, 20, 7 refers to sdptdni ratndni\ and, according to Skanda- 
svamin*s commentary on 1, 20, 7, the seven jewels are either 
those mentioned in the verse 

chatram rat ho manir hhdryd nidhir asvo gajas tathd | 
etdni sapia ratndni pftrvesdm cakravartindmW 
or gold, silver, ruby, pearl, etc. Geldner also points out in his 

I 

note (on p. 271) that the word saptam (with accent on last 
syllable) occurs in v. 5 of hymn 8, 55 in which presents of 
seven kinds are mentioned. 

It is the view of Roth (in the PW) and Grassmann that 
sdpta is derived from sapti and signifies ‘ prize’ {vdja), 

(13) 4, 24, 4: kratuyanti ksitayo yoga ugra- 

susanaso mitho arnasatau | 

sam yad viso ‘vavrtranta yudhma 

I ^ 

ad in nema indrayante abhike || 

** O fierce one, the peoples shouting loudly at each other 
in the battle for water, are exerting themselves in the acqui- 
sition of wealth, while some clans, fighting, have acted like 
Vrtra, others have acted like Indra in the encounter 
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mithah is equivalent to nadantah and pratu 
nadantah in MBh, 6, 18-20: 

co puskctTdH | 

Panda: a ahhyavartantii nadiwto bhairazfdn n>aran || 

bhcrhmnfaupa-^ankhanihn duudubhlntUn ca nissvanaih | 
utbriisfa-^^hfibofiddais ca Z'alpitati^ co prthag^iHdhoih j[ 
z'avain pf’ati-aadaftUiS tan aijoahilffto i*, Ofdftz^idh* || 

Or should we supply tvant as object and interpret the express* 
ion as * callin^^on thee loudly, (competing) against each other'? 
Compare the {>receding verse tatn in tiaro zi hrayante samlke 
. iokasya fanayasya safan ‘ Men, competing, call on him 
alone in the flattie for the winning of sons and sons' sons 
According to this intcrpreiati >n, v. 4 would be a continuation 
of V. d and the two together signify {hut • men, competing with 
each other, call loudly . n Iiv.Ira inr aid in the battle for the 
winning of sons and in that for the winning of water 

The word az'a: riranta, in c, i'^ derived by Roth (in the P\V) 
and Grassman (ITort ) from the root : rt. This is the view 
of Sayana who explain.^ prida> cd as yad yaJd yudhmCih } 
yodhayitryah I'isah [^rajCi a^dilhc yinfdJic ahhlka iii samf/rdpua^ 
pidmai/af l sa)ii avd:ytranfa samvariantc paraparam samgacchante 
adit iaddmvi eva nemc kccana khdgya:\into yodhakdh indra- 
yantc yiiddhe indram ia hanti, Geldner foibnvs Sayana closely 
in the translation of botli these f>ad.i>, attd Ludwig in that of c 
only, explaining pada d as ‘ then many show themselves Indras in 
the close tight \ Gra^sinann’s translation of d is very similar; 
but pada c is translated by him a- • wl.en. in the close affray, the 
fighters form them selves into This seems to indiaite 

that he regarded ciz ut riranta as derived from the same root as 
vrd and zrdta ^ troop', and that he had abandoned his former 
opinion about its being a derivative of the root zjt. It is, in fact 
very doubtful if sappt f- tt/ can signify ‘to meet, to encounter'. 

Now, the denominative root indray occurs in the RV in 
this one passage only ; and there can be no doubt that, as opined 
by Ludwig and Grassmann, it means ‘they behave, or act, like 
Indra'. Moreover, the RV is full of references to Indra's 
liberation of the rivers or waters that had been imprisoned by 
Vrtra; and since pada b explicitly mentions arnasdti or 'battle 
for the winning of water', there can (it seems to me) be no 
doubt that avavrirania too is derived from a similar denomi- 
native root vrtrate or vrtayate and signifies ‘they have behaved 
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liicc \^rtrft « It IS the third person plur&l of the * pluperfect 
tense' (see Macdonell's Vedic Grammar, p. 364, S. 494) and 
is similar in formation to adadrhanta, and atitvisanta (see ibid, 
p. 365). The meaning of padas cd is, * While some clans 
fought, like Vrtra, for confining or restricting the use of the 
waters, others, like Indra, fought to liberate the waters and 
extend their use.* 

sam is an adverb and signifies ‘ together, at die same time* 
as in 8, 13, 2; suparah susravasiamah^ sam apsujit and 1, 64, 8: 
ksapo jinvantah prsatlbhir rstibhih sam it sabadhah iavasdhi- 
many av ah. 

I I 1 

(14) 5, 36, 4: esa graveva jarita ta in- 

* I .1 11^ I 

dreyarti vacarn brhad asusanah | 

i I ‘ ‘ I ‘ ‘ * f 

pra savyena maghavan yamsi rayah 
I I I I * 

pra daksinid dharivo ma vi venah (| 

Like the pressing stone, this singer, O Indra, raises the 
chant high, making a loud sounef. O liberal one, thou givest 
riches with the left hand; do not, O thou with bay horses, be 
unfavourable with the right hand **. 

In respect of the comparison with the pressing stone, com- 
pare the observations under 10, 94, 6 explained above. 

(15) 7, 93, 8: eta agna asusanasa istir 

• » L I 

yuvoh sacabhv asvama vajan I 
» ' I I 

mendro no visnur marutah pari khyan 
I I I ‘ 

yuyam pata svastibhih sada nah || 

“ May we, calling loudly, O Agni, attain these desires, and 
riches, in the companionsliip of you two (sc. Indra and Agni). 
May not Indra, Visnu and the Maruts overlook us: protect us 
always with ("your^ blessings '*. 

II I I 

Regarding dsus&nasah, compare manyamdno johavimi in 
■ 5, 4, 10: yas tvd hrdd klrind manyamCuio *martyam martyo joh^^ 
inrni I jatavedo yaJo asnidsu dhehi prajdbhir ague amrtatvani 
asydm. '‘I mortal, who praising with a song of praise, invoke 
immortal thee, O Jatavedas, confer famous wealth on us — ^may 
I, O Agni, attain immortality with (my) progney** and 3, 11, 
8; pari viivdni sudhitd *gner aiydma manmabhih | viprdso jdta- 
vedasah, “May we, priests, obtain from Agni Jatavedas all 
benefits by means of (thqse) praises.** 
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Besides the above, there are in the RV one verse, 1, 179, 4 
(lopdiuudrd vrsanam nl rindti dhiram adhlrd dhayati ivasan- 
tarn) in which the participle svasafjtani, and three verses, 
namely, 4, 1, 13 and 4, 2, 14; 16 in which the participle dsusdna 
occurs. These three verses have been explained above, 
while as for 1, 179, 4, it is plain that ivasantam signifies ‘pant- 
ing* here. 

The words svasana, ivasivas, svasatha and abhiivasy all 
derived from the root h)as, are found used in the following 
RV passages: 

I I I I I 

(16) 1, 54, 5: ni yad vrnaksi svasanasya murdhani 
susnasva cid vrandino roruvad vana | 

* *1 ' I I 

pracinena manasa barhanavata 

t I I 1 I , 

yad adya cit krnavah kas Iva pari || 

This verse is addressed to Indra, and the interpretations 
that have been proposed by the exegetists vary widely from 
each other : 

Yaska explains the first half briefly as nivrnaksi yac chva- 
sanasya murdhani iabda- kdrinah j susnasyddityasya sosayitu 
roruyamdno vandnlti vd vadhcneti vd in Nirukta 5, 16. 

Durga, in his commentary on the Nirukta, explains the full 
verse as follows: nivrnaksi nivarnayasi yat yas tvani he bhaga- 
vann indra megharn hatva svasanasya sabdha-karinah vayoh 
murdhani upari susnasya cit sosayitur api bhagavatah adityasya 
vrandinah mrdu-bhava-kartuh | adityena hi paripacyamanam 
sanistabdham api badara-tindukadi mrdu-bhavati tasmad asau 
vrandij tas>apy evam-karma-karino mandalani praty urdhvam 
roruvat stanayitnu-sabdam kurvanah vana vanani \ iksSipasi | 
urdhvam adhasca vanani udakani viksipatah na te sakti- 
pratighato ‘stity abhiprayah | pakse vana ity esa sabdo megha- 
vadheneti prayojyahj udaka sabdas caitasmin pakse ‘ dhyaharyo 
nirvacanasambandhat | pracinena prag-ancitena adinena tasmin 
karmany abhimukhena manasa barhanavata himsavata yad 
adyacit adyatvepi tvani karma krnavah karosyeva asukaram 
anyaih tasmad bravimi kas tva pari | konyas tvam upari variate | 
tvam-eva sarva-bhutani parigrhya vartasa ity abhiprayah || 

Similar are the explanations of Sayana in his RV com- 
mentary and of Skandasvamin-Mahesvara in their scholium on 
the Nirukta. 
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The same Skandasvamin's explanation however of this 
verse in his commentary on the RV varies from the above 
and reads as follows: yat yasmat nivrnaksi niyamena hatavan 
asi I svasanasya svasa-karinah maha-svasasyety arthah \ mur- 
dhani murdhanam mastakarn | susnasya susna-namno ^surasyaj 
vrandinah atyanta-balavatvat para-balanam mrdu-kartuh j 
atyanta-balavata ityarthah | roruvat sabdani kurvan i vana 
vana-sabdas tiksna-vacanah | tiksnena vajrena | vadha-vacanah 
samarthyad vana-sabdah [ vadhena praharenetyarthah | praci- 
nena prag-ancitena gatena aparan-mukhena | utsahavatetyar- 
thah I manasc'i [ barhanavata vrddhimata himsavata va | yat 
yasmat | adyacit adyapi krnavah karosi idrsani karmani \ 
tasmat kasivapari kas tavadhikah kas tavopari | sarvasya tvam 
uparityarthah |1 

Grassmann {RV, Ober) : ‘'When, raging, thou hurlest 
down the spear on the head of the panting, devouring Susna, if 
with strong aspiring courage thou wouldst act even today, who 
is there that can hinder thee?*' 

Geldner {RV. Ober.); “When, (treading) on the head 
of the panting already lying Susna, thou, roaring, tearest down 
the trees with confident aspiring mind, — if thou wouldst do so 
even today, who will stop thee 

Ludwig: “wenn du nider schlagst an des brausenden 
[I.uftstroms] spitze des Susna geschloszene haufen, gewaltig 
briillend die walder, mit vorwarts-geiichtetem sinne, mit 
starkgefestigtem, [und] auch [bei dem], was heute du tun 
wirst, wer ist dabei dir?'' 

Now, as observed by Macdonell {Ved, Myth., p. 160) 
Indra ‘ releases the waters shattering Susna's forts (1, 51, 11) 
obtains the receptacle of waters {krivi) in smiting Sustia 
(Val. 3, 8) or wins heavenly {svarvatih) waters when he 
destroys the brood of Susna (8, 40, 10)'; and as our verse 
mentions the smiting of Susna Yaska and the other commen- 
tators named above seem to be right in holding that vana 
signifies ‘waters/ 

Macdonell has also observed {ibid. p. 59) that ‘conquering 
in the waters' (apsujit) is the exclusive attribute of Indra, and 
that 'Indra, being frequently described as slaying Vrtra in the 
present or being invoked to do so, is regarded as constantly 
renewing the combat, which mythically represents the constant 
renewal of the natural phenomena*. This observation holds 
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good of the slaying of Susna also; and in fact, it is the opinion 
of Sayana {cp, his explanation: vayuna surya-kiranais ca vrsta 
apah suryasyopari punar avasthapyante / tad eva avasthapanam 
indrah karotity ucyate/...yad yasmat adyacit adyapi krnavah 
gharma-kale suryasyopari bhauman rasan avasthapayasi varsasu 
varsayasi) and of Skandasvatnin-Mahesvara {op. cit. adyapi 
krnavah karosy evedam karma) that pada c refers to Indra's 
repetition, in the present, of the same exploits. I therefore 
translate the verse as follows: 

"When thou smitest down on the head of the strong and 
roaring Susna even, and when, shattering, thou drivest the 
waters, even now, with a forward-inclined and mighty spell, 
who is there by thy side?*' 

Regarding Svasana, note Yaska's explanation of it as 
iabda-kdrin ‘making a loud sound.' 

1 

vana, in pada b, should be construed as the object of both 
roruvat and of krnavah. The expjession roruvad vand occurs 
in pada c {akrandayo nadyo roruvad vand) of verse 1 also of 
this hymn and Roth regarded it (see Geldner, RV. Vber., p. 63, 
note on 1, 54, 1) as a participle of the root ru *to shatter, to 
rend.' This meaning fits the context well in this verse ; com- 
pare 1, 32, 1 : ahann ahim anv apas tatarda pra vaksand abhinat 
parvatdndm. ‘He (sc. Indra) killed the serpent, shattered the 
waters and pierced through the ^ inwards of the mountains' ; 6, 
30, 5 : tv am apo vi dura visucir indra drlham arujah parjjatasya 
*Thou, O Indra, hast shattered on all sides the waters and the 
doors, the solid fortress of the mountain'; and 4, 16,8: apo 
yad adrim puruhuta dardah. * When thou didst shatter the 
waters and the mountain, O thou that ^art much invoked.' 
Compare also 3, 31,^ 5 : vtlau saitr abhi dhlrd atrndan prdcdhin- 
van manasd sapta viprdh. ‘The seven bards bored the (waters) 
that were in the fortress and drove them out with a forward- 
turned speir (see above) ; and ^note that Indra's killing 
of susna is mentioned in v. 8 {satah-satah pratimdnam puro- 
bhur visvd veda janimd hanti iusnam) which follows imme- 
diately vv. 5-7 (these versp form one group; see 
above), and that the words prdcd hinvan manasd are parallel 
to the words prdcinena manasd krnavah of our verse. 
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In the alternative, it is p )Shible to regard roruvat as the 
participle of ru ‘to cry,’ and to interpret it as ‘roaring.’ vend 
would then he the object of krnavah only, while, as the objec. 
of roruvat, we iiave to understand the “spell” {manas) men- 
tioned in pada c. 

Regarding vand^ compare also 10, 130, 9: apo 

inafilh. ..indra yds tvam vrtraturye cakartha ‘the mighty waters 
which, O Indra, thou did^.1 drive torward on the c>ccasion of 
the conquest of Vrtra,’ and likewise the observations above 
regarding kah^ 

manasd=^hy means of a mantra or spell (of truth) ; see 
above. 

The question kas tvd pari ‘who is thereby thy side?’ is 
merely a rhetorical device adopted by the poet to state the fact 
that there was no one by the .side of Indra to aid him in these 
exploits, and that Indra performed them single-handed. Com- 
pare the statements in v. 4 {tvam divo brhaiah sdnu 
kopayaju**) and in v. () {tvam dvitha naryam turvasam 
yadum, of the same hymn where the poet lays stress on the 
word tz'am; compare also likewise the other verses also of this 
hymn and note how the poet extols in this hymn the greatness 
of Indra only. 

(17) 1, 140, 10: asmakam ague maghavatsu didihy 

adha svasivan vrsabho damunfdi | 

I ~ , C 

avasya sisumatir adider 
varmeva yutsu parijarbhuranah || 

“O Agni, shine on our liberal (^patrons) ; thou art a roar- 
ing bull, friend of the house. Throwing down the (mothers) 
with children, thou, speeding, hast shone like armour in 
battles.” 

The meaning of the expression avdsyd sisumatlh in pada c 
is obscure. According to Oldenberg (SBE. 46, 145) the sihi- 
matili are either (1) the mothers of Agni represented as a 
young child, or (2) the Waters which Agni leaves resting on 
the surface while he himself rises to heaven, or (3) the woods 
and plants which Agni burns and throws down, as it were. 
I am inclined to think that the reference is to the arants that 
produce Agni by friction. 

XV— 9 
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(18) 8, 96, 7; vrtrasya tva svasathad isamana 

visve deva ajahur ye sakhayah | 

I I 

niarudbhir indra sakhyam te astv 

t I I I 

athema visvah prlana jayasi || 

Indra, the All-gods, who were your friends, forsook 
you and fled in haste from the roar of Vrtra. Let there be 
friendship, O Indra, between you and the Maruts; then thou 
canst vanquish all these arniies/’ 

The incident referred to here is thus described in Ait. Br. 
3, 20, 1-2: 

Indro vai Vrlrani hanisyan sarva devata abravid : anu 
niopatisthadhvani upa niri hvayadhwini iti j tatheti tarn hanisy- 
anta adravan | so ‘ven:m“iin v.ii hanisyanta adravanii | haute- 
man bhisaya iti j tan abhi prasvasit \ tasya svasathad Isamaua 
visve deva adravan j Maruto hainain najahuh | prahara 
bhagavo jahi virayasvety evainam etam vacain vadanta upatis- 
thanta | tad etad rsih pasyann abhyaniivaca vrtrasya tvd 

ivasathad tsamdnd. .^W <‘lndra, verily, when about to slay 
Vrtra said to all the gods: ^Keep close to me; call out to me 
(encouragingly) .* Agreeing to this, they rushed forward to 
kill V'rtra. He observed ‘They are rushing forward to kill 
me; well, I shall frighten them.' He roared towards them; the 
All gods, fleeing in haste from his roar, ran away.i The 
Maruts however did not abandon him (Indra) ; they kept close 
to him, crying out, ‘ Smite, lord; kill, have courage.' Seeing 
this, the seer cried out, r^rtrasya tvd.,,” 

11 II 

Compare 6, 17, 10: Vena navantam ahim sam pinag rjisin 
with which (thunderbolt) O strong one (Indra thou didst 
strike down the roaring ahi (Vrtra)' and also Mbh., 3, 100, 13: 
jndtvd balasthani tridasddhipam tu nandda Vrtro mahato 
ninadan [ tasya pranddena dhard disas ca kham dyaur nagdi 
cdpi cacdla sarvam. 


1. Compare Mbh. 6, 92, 17 : bhuyas ca vinanadogram krodha- 
samraktalocanah ( trasayamasa sainyani yugante jalado yatha 
and 6, 93, 11-12: tvaramano Vrkodarah|| prayayau siinha- 
nadena trasayan sarva-parthivan. 
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(19) 10, 92, 8: suras cid a harito asya riramad 

indrad a kascid bhayate taviyasah 1 1 

III I 

bhimasya vrsno jatharad abhisvaso 

.11 I 

divedive sahurih stann abadhitah || 

‘‘He stopped the bay mares of this sun even. Every one is 
afraid of the stronger Indra, of the roar from the stomach of 
the fierce bull. The conquering one thunders every day un- 
impeded.** 

We have thus seen that in one passage (1, 179, 4) the root 
svas-his signifies 'to pant, to breathe,’ and that it has the mean- 
ing of ‘to make a loud sound, to shout, to roar* in all the other 
RV passages in which verbal forms or participles of that root 
occur; and we have likewise seen that svas has the latter mean- 
ing in the derivatives ivasana, h-aslvas, svasaiha, and ahhisvas 
in the RV passages in which these words are used. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the close parallel 
that is offered by the verb phut + kr which occurs frequently 
in classical Sanskrit literature. The original meaning of phiit 
— kr is ‘to breathe out, to blow*: and it has this sense in, for 
instance, the Textus Simplicior of the Pancatantra (BSS ed. of 
Tantra I by Kielhorn, 1896), p. 83-1 : atha kccid vauaravahni- 
kana-sadrsani giinjCi-pJia^dni vicitya vahni-vdnehaya phiit- 
knrvantah samantdt tasthuJu From this meaning has developed 
that of ‘to make a loud sound, to cry out loudly* which phut + kr 
has in tbid. 30-2: tatah ksaiidc cefanam labdhvd bhiiyopi samui- 
thd\a phutkartiiJii drahdhah | bho Asadhabhiite kva mam vane- 
yitvd gato\st ; 35-11: ciasminn antare sd diiA^ iirdhva-bdhu 
vidhaya phutkurvati grkun niscakrdma, and also in ibid. 
Tantra V (Buhler’s ed. of 1891), p. 41-4: te*pi tadyamand eke 
mrtd anye bhinna-mastakah phufkartum upacakramuh. But 
while the lexicographers have recognised in the case of phut + 
kr that it has the latter-mentioned meaning also (see Apte, 
PW, etc.), they have not done so in the case of the root ivas^ 



ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SATAKATRAYl 

BY 

D. D. Kosambi. 

In the course of prep.'iration of a definitive critical edition 
of the Satakas [nlti, sriigara, I'amif/ya] ascribed to Bhartrhari 
and familiar to every student of Sanskrit literature, the most 
puzzling of the many problems that arose was of the author- 
ship. Of course, a view has been propounded, which we shall 
have to consider later on, that the Satakas are a mere anthology, 
so that discussing the author would be futile. But admitting 
for the moment the possibility of a unitary authorship, can 
anything be said about the author him.self ? 

1. There are four niaior claimants, besides the actual 
author or authors of tlic 5atakatrayi stanzas, for the honour of 
being labelled the Bhartrhari, namely. (1) The 7th century 
grammarian known as author of the l/dhyaf'aijlya. (2) A king 
of Central India, of unknown date. (3j A pontiff of the 
Kanphat.a sect of ascetic almsmen. ( ■) The pseudo-Bhartrhari 
[or pair!] who wrote the J 'ij ridiuisuUtkd and (or) tite Vitairtla. 
The last of these may be disposed of very (juickly, but the first 
three have legends that hare overlapped or even overlaid each 
other ; inasmuch as we have nothing better to go upon, these 
legends must be di.scus3cd in some detail. Before making the 
best of such doubtful evidence, the name itself may be con- 
sidered for a moment. 

The form given in most MSS is Bnarlrhari. A common 
mislection is Bhartrhara, even BlnUrhari or Bhatrhara; in the 
south, particularly in Telugu country or MSS influenced by 
Teluga source.?, the name is pronounced and usually written 
Bharttulahari or Bharttrlahari. Aufrecht, in his catalogue of 
Bodleian Sanskrit MSS reports the variant Bhartrhema from 
MS No. 247. However, the name itself might be merely Hari, 
with a prefix ; at least, Purn.asarasv.ati, in his commentary 
Vidyidlata on the Meghaduta of Kalidasa, commenting on the 
compound katipaya gives parallels horn the Vairdgyasataka with 
the note iti Harivacandc ca. Several MSS at the Scindia Oriental 
Institute of Ujjain (particularly the colophons of Nos. 669, 
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711, 6360, 782, 6064] give the author or translator into 
Marathi as Harikavi, which has caused a good deal of confusion, 
but che most reasonable interpretation seems to be that Harikavi 
is merely the equivalent of Bhartrharikavi. At the end of the 
first kanda of the Vakyapadiya, Harivrsabha occurs, taken again 
as a reference to the grammarian author Bhartrhari, but here 
at least there is the possibility that this may indicate some 
Harivrsabha as having commented upon the first kanda while 
Helaraja, to whom the commentary on both the sections is 
ascribed, commented only upon the second section. Taking 
Hari as the name, the prefix hhartr of unknown honorific or 
dedicatory significance like the hhd of Bhaviveka, Bhamaha, 
Bharavi, does not help much in dating the author. There arc 
known with the same prefix, a ksatrapa Bhartrdaman 
[A.D. J84-9], son of Riidradaman II. Bhartrsvamin, author 
of the difficult grammatical poem Ravanavadha or Bhattikdvya 
belongs to the period 500-650, and is some times identified with 
the author of the Sal akalrayJ though only on the grounds that 
Bhatii in Pnlkrit i> the equivalent of Bhartr. One Bhartrpra- 
panca nourished circa 500; Bhartryajna who commented upon 
Kaiyayana’s before 800; Bhartarisvara [=zBhartr 

-i^lsrara] is cited by Uinbeka in ' is commentary upon Kumari- 
labhatta. The anthologies contain verses by Bhartrmentha or 
simply Mentha, who wrote under the poet-king Matrgupta of 
Kasmir; verses are also found ascribed to Bhartrsarasvata, 
The prefix, by itself, cannot therefore date our poet, though it 
seems to show that the date could hardly be pushed back beyond 
the opening centuries of the Christian era. 

2. The Grammariau. This particular Bhartrhari is fairly 
easy to eliminate. He closes the long line of outstanding 
grammarians who shine from Panini down, being the one able 
successor of Candragomin. Something definite of his life is 
known from the narrative of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim I- 
tsing [H record of the Buddhist Religion..., Trans. J. Takakusu, 
Oxford 1896] who travelled in these parts in A.D. 671-695. 
His narrative fixes the death of the grammarian Bhartrhari as 
A.D. 651-2. 1-tsing's account on pp. 178-180 with Max 
Muller’s discussion on p. xiv identify this Bhartrhari quite con- 
clusively as the author of the Vakyapadiya. The only reason, 
however, for ascribing the Satakas to him seems to originate 
from I-tsing’s statement [p. 179] that he became seven times a 
priest only to return to the laity. This is supposed to fit the 
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^'dual personality of the Indian*^ forever oscilating between 
the two opposed poles of sensuous enjoyment and ascetic 
renunciation. LTnfortunately for this sort of criticism, I-tsing 
speaks of his grammarian-monk with evident admiration 
because he left the monastery whenever he felt that the impure 
thoughts which entered his mind might sully its precincts. In 
fact, Bhartrhari died a lay-brother, upasaka. A voluptuary 
who came because of dissatisfaction and went back to enjoy 
himself would have been mentioned only with contempt, even 
if the monastic rules of the seventh century had been lax 
enough to permit him such constatU alternation. Of course, 
there is no mention of the grammarian having composed the 
Satakatraylf or even one of the sofakas. To this must be added 
the fact that not only in the critical text under preparation 
where I have had to restore jithvautam^ ddhikyataiiia, etc , but 
even in all the smoothest MS versions known of the there 

occur solecisms like siksatu which no strict grammarian could 
possibly tolerate, and one sees that the author of the Vdkya- 
padlya is an unlikely candkbite for the honour. The same 
argument applies, incidentally, - against the author of the 
Bhattikdz'ya, which is an epic poem deliberately written to 
illustrate grammatical forms, and read for that purpose rather 
than as poetry. Allowing for the maximum development any 
hard-working intellectual could be expected to achieve, it seems 
unlikely that a single mind could stretch from the formidable 
difficulties of San.^krit grammar so ably handled in these works 
to the brilliant expression and loose syntax of the Satakas At 
this point, one may as well dispose of the legend started by the 
learned but optimistic G. Buhler, who conjectured in answer to 
Takakusu’s inquiry [p. 225] that the Pci-na which l-tsing 
stated to be the grammarian’s best work might be the Bedavrtti, 
a commentary on the Jannidmhhodhi — supposedly a philosophical 
work of the type reported. The MS. of which the name 

prompted Buhler’s conjecture is in the Bombay Government 
collection at the BORl, being No. 277 of 1873-4=381 of 
1879-80. It has nothing whatever to do with Bhartrhari, or 
grammar, or philosophy, or even poetry, being a work on astro- 
logy [phalafyotisa'] written or copied in 1650 A.D. by a Jain 
called Ramachandra, pupil of Sumatisuri. 

My learned friend and former colleague Dr. V. V. Gokhale 
of the Fergusson College, Poona, has tentatively restored from 
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the original Chinese the stanza of Bhartrhari reported by 
1-tsing [p. 179] ; as 

rag an niz>arle samsdram nirlohhi clz'aram vase | 

kafliam eiad dzmyen* dsmi hdlavat parihdsiiah [j 

Of the nearly 900 stanzas that 1 have found ascribed to our 
poet Bhartrhari by various sources, not one approaches this 
remotely. Of the stanzas in the Satakas, just one, f.c., manih 
sdnollidhah is utilized in the Vakyapadiya commentary (11) by 
Helaraja, and then not specifically ascribed to any one. 

3. The King, In the history of Taraniitha [Schiefner, 
Tdrandihas Gcschichic d.Buddhismns, p. 195] there is a refer- 
ence to a king of Alalava by this name, in the form Bharthari 
[which is aj)proximately the form still found in MSS from 
Rajputana, i.c,^ Bharatari or Bharathari]. This Bhartrhari's 
sister was married to Govicandra, and the king himself des- 
cended from 'in old line, not then extinct, of Malava kings. 
The time is given very approximately as that of Dharmakirti's 
death or later; if the logician Dharmakirti is meant, and any 
credence can be given to Taranatha’s vague narrative, the king 
Bhartrhari must be taken as having lived not earlier than the 
end of the seventh century A. D. No further information 
al)OUt the king is giv'eii. However, the mention of the thau- 
maturge Jalandhara a page or two later shows that this Bhartr- 
hari is unquestionably connected with the next on our list. 

4. The NCitJia Hharirhari. George Weston Briggs's 
standard work Gorakhndih and the Kdnphatd Toffs' [Calcutta, 
1938] contains most of what is generally known about the sect, 
though very little occurs there which could be of any use in our 
problem. Some of the chronology is rather mixed, as the 
Vikramaditya whom Briggs [p. 244] puts at 1076-1 126 would 
presumably be the hero of Bilhana’s I'^ikramdhkadevacaritam, 
ruler of Kalyani and not Ujjain, certainly not the brother of 
our Bhartrhari, who is mentioned as a poet long before that 
dale. The one indigenous unutilized source-book I have been 
able to find is the N avanathahhaktisdra [cited as NNBS^y a 
Marathi version of the unpublished Goraksa Kimiydgdra. This 
rendering in ovi metre covers 40 adhyayas, and was promul- 
gated in saka 1/41 = 1819 A.D. by one Malu Narahari, son of 
Dhumdi. The story of Bhartrhari, one of the nine chief 
leaders of the Natha sect is given mainly in adhyayas 24-30 of 
the NNBS. The name supposedly means a begging bowl; 
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bharatan mhanatl bhiksdf^atrdst [.VA 1-88; J4-11] perhaps 
related to the Hindi hart an. The hero was l)orn of the seed of 
the deathless sage Maitra VTiruni ejected into his alni.showi, 
which conceived thereby; none of the nine siddhas given in the 
final sloka of XXBS : 

Goraksa-JCilandhara-Carpaids ca 
Adbanga-KCim pha-M achi^idarCui yCih 
C o u ra ng 2 -/v cz 'd tm h a-LUia r t ri -sa n 1 fi a 
bJiu}nydnL babhftz'tir }iaz\r>iatJuisiitd hah 
was born of woman. Bhartri here is sync<g)atcd from l^hurtr- 
barf He was able to understand the Jangiiage of animals, 
which enabled him to help Vikraina obtain the kinj^clom of 
Ujjain, for this, V'ikrama regarded him as his brother [bandlul 
raanila bhavarihenA XXBS 27-61], and bestowed a kingdom 
upon him. Having lost his beloved consort Pihgala, Bhartrhari 
remained incosolable upon the cremation ground till Goraks- 
natha turned up, restored not one but twenty-hve identical 
Piiigalas by his superhuman powers, so converted the king to 
asceticism whereby he assumed his place among the nine 
principal leaders (some lists show 84 and even more) of the 
sect. 

The play Bhartrharinirrcda by Hariharopa(ih)a>a shows 
how popular this theme of Bhartrhari’s renunciation is among 
modern poets, but there is no evidence — in spite of the marginal 
bharathari in MSS — to show that king Bhartrhari or Natha 
Bhartrhari ever wrote any poetry. The palpably interpolated 
stanza * yam cintaydmi ' which is found in many Northern 
versions gives, according tg all commentators of the Satakas, a 
different reason for the renunciation. One would have imagined 
that the composers of the Goraksa Kimiyugdra would have 
been literate enough to add Bhartrhari's Satakas to the triumphs 
of their sect, but there is no evidence to that effect. Of course, 
modern Nathapanthiyas make up for tliis; for example, MS 
A3 of my critical edition has the marginal dedications Jdlandhara 
or Natha. Rajendralal Mitra reported in his Notices [X, 3325] 
a MS of the Vairdgyasataka with a commentary by Sri Mina- 
natha» who should be the Nathasiddha of that name, perhaps 
identical with Matsyendra or Macchindernath» Possibly, some 
of this is due to confusion with Central Indian kings of ancient 
days whose names began with Bhartr. Tod reports in his 
** Rajasthan '* the tradition that the city of Bhartchwar was 
founded by king Bhartrhari. Purohit Gopi Nath, in the preface 
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to his edition of the Satakatrayi speaks of the former residence 
and a samadh of Bh irtrhari at Alor, near Sehwan on the Indus 
Isec also Sobhraj Nirmaldas in the J. Sind Historical Soc. 
Vol. Vll, Pts. 1-2, July 1944, pp. 1-5], where the royal ascetic 
is supposed to have lived in exile. I am told that at or near 
Alwar there is another funerary monument of Bhartrhari, as a 
place of pilgrimage for Kanphata yogis; one more ^amdcf/i is 
recorded by Briggs [p. 102] at Tilla, while followers of the 
sect have a shrine of some sort in Chunar fort though the cave 
of Bhartrhari is shown near Ujjain. Apart from this extensive 
necrosis, we have the A' MBS 40-94 tell us that the siddhas 
moved about openly till saka 1710 [though NNBS records 
Bhanrhari’s birth at 3103 of the Kali era], and then dis- 
appeared into their secret places, Bhartrhari's being patala; at 
the same time, several of them — -not, apparently, including 
Bhartrhari — took their leave of this earth in saka 10(^0 IMMBS 
23-173]. 

Naturally, all this does not enable us to date the Bhartr- 
hari concerned; the most we can conclude is that it is difficult 
for any ordinary mortal to extract historical information from 
the confused accounts of the Nathapanthlya tradition. For 
the traditional association of Bhartrhari with the Vikramaditya 
who is supposed to have established an era at 57 B.C., one can 
discover even less real support. Analysing the Vikrama tradi- 
tion, it seems to me that tlie first Vhkramaditya is the Gupta 
king of the 6lh century, the actual era of about 57 B.C. dating 
less probably from the victory of a single great though 
unidentifiable king than from the approximate period of a 
popular Brahmanic revival which .pushed back invaders all over 
the country. 1 base this upon a study oi the two prophecies in 
the Araneyaparvan of the Mahabharata [adhyayas 183-186 in 
V. S. Sukthankar’s critical edition], combined with the account 
in the Kalki purana, the story of the Jain acarya Kalaka, and 
finally the coincidence [as nearly as can be ascertained from the 
earliest recorded dates] of the Kalki and the V’ikrama era. One 
can hardly look for the accurate placing of the younger brother 
of a historical fiction. 

5. The iwo psciido-Bhartrharis. The fourth group may 
also be disposed of without any trouble. The Vitavrtta is 
Madras Government MS. D, no. 11983, bound together with 
what purports to be a sort of a commentary on it by one 
Madhava, the Jadavriia, D. no. 11970. The ascription of the 
XV— 10 
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former to Bhartrhari rests upon the following stanza in the 
latter : 

upakriaye zntavritam patumatir akaroj janasya 
bhartrharih 

jadamatina jadavrttam niadhavanamna mayd tu 
racitam id am. 

The only stanza in the rather obscure Vitavrita which I 
have been able to tind anywhere else is the mahgalacarana, 
nitambalasaganiiny a. wliich does occur as no. 10 in 
the Siibhdsitdvali of Vallabhadeva (or rather ascribed to 
Vallabhadeva, for it seems to be virtually identical with the 
unpublished Subhasitdvali of Srivara in the BORl MS collec- 
tion). 

The yijndsataka was published, as a work of Bhartrhari, 
edited by Krisnasastri Biiausastri Ghule at the Goraksana 
Press, Nagpur 1897. The edition is long out of print, 
though one copy exists in the Bhandarkar collection at the 
BORI, while another was received on loan by courtesy of 
MM. V. V, Alirashi, Principal of the Morris College, Nagpur. 
This latter copy has [on the margin, in red ink] variants noted 
from the original MS, which MS itself is apparently the fourth 
Sataka of Bhartrhari referred to without details in the preface 
to Hiralal's Cataljgue of MSS in Central India. There is a 
current edition of the Vijhdnasataka published by the Gujerati 
Press, Bombay, first issued in 1905. Though the order of the 
stanzas [of which two are omitted altogether] and some minor 
readings differ, 1 have been unable to ascertain whether this 
edition derives from another MS or from a mere arbitrary re- 
arrangement of the ^Tagpur edition, [the latter seems the likelier 
alternative,] and there is no reason to believe that any other MS 
of the Vijndnasataka exists except the one owned by the Ghule 
family at Nagpur. The Ghule MS was found in the collection 
of the editor’s great-grandfather Sadasiva, in a rather damaged 
condition. A colophon claims the work for Bhartrhari while 
the final sloka makes it the fourth of the Patakas, The editor 
himself believed it to be authentic on these grounds plus an 
occasional similarity of phrase with the ^atakatrayl \ to others 
however, including MM. Mirashi, [not to speak of myself], it 
seems clearly a late and not particularly able forgery. For our 
purpose, it suffices to note that not a single one of the stanzas 
of either the Vitavrita or the VijUdnasataka is found in anj^ 
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MS of Bhartrhari’s Satakatrayl in spite of the fact that the 
MSS of the Satakatrayl that I have been able to collect show a 
total of well over 600 different stanzas; nor is any such stanza 
ascribed to Bhartrhari in any anthology, no. 10 of the 
Subhasitavali being labelled Vitavrttasya, Krsnaniachariar 
reports a Sdntipaddhati of Bhartrhari published in Bombay, 
which I am unable to trace; it may be the Sdntisaiaka of 
Silhana. 

6. The poet Bhartrhari. Nothing has been said in all the 
foregoing that can be regarded as a positive contribution to the 
authorship pro])lem as regards the Satakatrayl. As for the 
Satakatrayi being an anthology, it will be seen from a paper of 
mine in the next issue of the JBBRAS that there is a substantial 
nucleus of the stanzas left after discarding those not found in 
all established versions. Though the work could not originally 
have been a Satakatra^ T, there is some sort of a common source 
for all the extant MSS, so that at best one can say that the 
anthology is of stanzas ascribe 1 to Bhartrhari, though the 
compendium was probably made long after the author's death. 
Now a poet Bhartrhari is mentioned in the literature, so that 
an attempt at tracing him might be wortlv while. 

Somadeva, in the fourth asz'dsa of his Yasastilakacampu 
[959 A.U.] puts Bhartrhari in the long list of the great poets^ 
mahdkavis, who spoke favourably of the almsman's life 
[Kavyamala 70. II, p. 113]. Soinadeva's list contains such 
great names as Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, but also some others 
of whom nothing is known; technically, a viahdkavi must deal 
with an epic theme in a connected narrative poem, or drama, 
but we might waive the point here and take the epithet literally, 
because nothing is known of Bhartrhari beyond [at most] the 
quasi-anthological Satakas. Somadeva's is the earliest dated 
reference to a poet Bhartrhari. Pandit Bhismacarya, in his 
Mahdnubhdva [old Marathi] grammar of the 13th century 
gives an example of a simile “ jaisa bhartrharica vairagya ", 
which is rather ambiguous, being more likely to refer to king 
Bhartrhari's renunciation than to the author of the Vairagya- 
sataka. If the king could be dated with or without reference 
to the date of Dharmakirti and Goraksanath as not decidedly 
earlier than the 13th century, we can dispose of the royal 
authorship of the Satakas because there is an indisputable citation 
of our poet in iht Prabandhacintamani [1304 A. D.] of the Jain 
acRrya Mcrutuhga. The legend repeated in the last section of 
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that work was tinquestionably not of recent origin ; it gains 
interest by containing elements of the combined sagas of our 
first three Bhartrharis. That is, according to Merutunga, not 
Bhartrhari but his father is a grammarian who worships Ganesa 
and succeeds in obtaining at the risk of his own life direct 
grammatical instruction for six months from the divine teacher 
He then returns to Ujjain, is cared for by a prostitute [zriyd] 
on whose doorstep he had fallen asleep during tlie night from 
exhaustion caused hy the j()iirncy, has a tiisputation at court, 
and becomes famous as the outstanding grammarian. Then he 
marries tour wives, one from each of the major castes, and has 
a son by each, the one begotten of the ksufriya wife being 
\"ikrama; ]>hartrhari is son of the lowest, the sildra woman 
^’’hile the other two brother> are not named in tin's particular 
version. Tlie poor outcast has to sit in a cellar below his 
socially admissible brothers and signal understanding by tugging 
at a rope leading to his teacher, wIkj teaches Sanskrit to all 
four. In a fit of anger at Bhartrhari’s olitusencss the tutor 
calles him rc I'csyapiitra^ son of. a wliore, which may be only a 
term of abuse, but is reminiscent of tlic hospital)Ie mcretrix who 
sheltered the gramn^arian father. The narrative at this point is 
furtiier obscured by the fact that the stanz l dilnam hho(jo nusas 
which is being explained by th^ pedagogue is unquestionably 
authentic in Bhartrhari’s Patakas while the ^loka dydsasatalah- 
dhasya with which the cantankerous pupil Bhartrhari is supposed 
to have countered occurs in the Tanirdkhydyikd without attri- 
bution, and is found in one of the two hundred odd MSS of 
the Satakatrayl which 1 have pcrsor.ally examined, being 
reported in only one such MS anywhere, i.c, in Telang’s MS A 
[Kathavate] . 

The real importance of Merutuhga’s story derives from 
its concluding phra-^e tena hJiartrJiarina 7'airdgyasatakddi pra- 
handhdni hhilyduisi cakrirc. This must be the poet in whom we 
are interested, whatever the credibility of the legend, and we 
may be certain that the V^airagyasataka was well established by 
the 13th century A.D. while its author had become legendary, 
or such a report would not have gained currency. To anticipate 
what belongs to a later discussi m, let us state that the Vairagya- 
sataka comes out very badly stripped by the critical editor's 
work, not more than 30 stanzas being above su'^picion while 
not more than about 55 could be included as authentic on the 
most generous canon of textual criticism. The other two 
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Satakas are much better off with approximately 75 stanzas 
each. 

As a matter of fact the Merutuhga legend is also unreli- 
able. P. von iiohlcn ciies in the preface to his edition of the 
.Patakas the authority of Colebrooke and a MS of Sivadasa’s 
Vctalapancavinisaii io the effect that Bhartrhari and Vikrama 
were sons of king Clandraguptri. Mr. Seshagiri Sastri [Ind. 
Ant. J, 314] records an undocumented legend making Bhartr- 
hari the son of a lirahmin Chandra gupta, again with Vikram 
the son l)y a ksairiya etc. I'he full legend can be found 

recorded in its southern version by K. V. Subrahmanya Sastri, 
foinnrly Sanskrit Ihindit at the Madura College, in his 
SaiikarOi aryacarifraiii. Here the Merutuhga story of 
the father i- paralleled ( except that the 'i csya is replaced by a 
7'aisyd) hnt we sec that the real strength of the tradition comes 
from the line of Indian grammarians, later connected with the 
origin of the \ edantic doctrine. The father is the Brahmin 
C^indra'^arma, r.. itv/ai nation of l^atahjali, he frees Gaudapada 
from a curse which turned him into a rdksasa, learns the 
Diahdh/iJsydy lran>ciil)es it on leaves, and then reaches the 
n.val c(»urt (' pre-uniahly at Ujjain) to marry his four wives for 
the spread c f the gratnii atical doctrine into all castes. 

It seems to me that all the elements of the other parallel 
legends can be resolved here by identifying Candrasarman or 
Candragupta with the grammari. n crandragomin, while Bhartr- 
hari w'ould he the \'akyapa<llya author. This saga of the 
grammarians cannot he traced far back from written records^ 
hut one finds a good version in Raniabhadra Diksita's 
Falanjdin'orifani [Kavyamfila 51] where the story is fairly 
well given akmg liie lines just traced, and Bhartrhari is called 
author of the T\lkyapatilya, in viii-11, while viii-10 ascribes 
the throe Sjfakas to him. We are back again where we started 

7. Minor Icyciuis, A Bhartrhari mentioned in the 
Bhavisyaptirana can be our poet hut not the king* The stanza 
is javaiito bhartrharayc laksasrarucuavarnayan ; bhiiktva bhartr- 
haris iatra yofjdrudho 'Z'anaiii yayau. The Bhartrhari who 
would accept a hundred thousand pieces of gold from the 
unkonwn Tayanta, enjoy the bounty, and then betake himself 
to the forest as an ascetic would, if he existed, be rather the 
poet than the king. It is interesting to note that the Nitisdra 
section of the Ganidamahapurdna contains stanzas which occur 
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in the Satakas, but according to Dr. A. P. Karmarkar (to whom 
1 owe both these pauranic references) the latter purdna in its 
present form belongs to the post-Madhvacarya period^ 

Eminent Jains usually identify the Satakalrayi author with 
that of the Vdkyapacilya. This stand was taken at one time, 
though abandoned soon, by the vetern Jain scholar Sri Nathu- 
rama PremI in the preface to his edition of Subhacandra's 
JUdndrnava [Rayacandra-jaina-sastramala 5-7-'^^ Bombay NSP 
1907]. This preface gives on pp. 9-14, a Hindi translation of 
Subhacandra's “biography*' from the Bhakidmaracaritra of 
Visvabhusana, pupil of Anantabhusana, which make Subha- 
candra and Bhartrhari twin princes ; Bhartrhari takes to yogic 
practices, but is converted to Jainism by the superior powers of 
the twin. In support of Bhartrhari having been a Jain, §rl 
Premi cited the Vairagyasataka stanza 

ckclki nihsprhah sdniaJi pdmpdiro digamharah | 

kadd*harh sauibJiavisyCnui karmanirinulanaksmuah || 
Now, although we have a considerable number of unquestion- 
ably Jain MSS for the Satakalrayi critical apparatus, including 
many of the Dhanasara version, this stanza never occurs as 
reported here. It is quite as authentic as any other, and one of 
the very few that has no real variants. But the correct reading 
of the third quarter is kadd sainhho bhavisydmi, the changed 
reading enables digaviharah to be taken as meaning Digambara 
Jain, but there is actually no MS evidence for it. SrT Premi 
further reported [p, 4 of his preface] the Rdhatakdz ya a work 
of Bhartrhari, but cannot recall his source now. Not only have I 
been unable to find any notice of any such work by Bhartrhari 
or anyone else, but the word rdhata does not seem to be Sans- 
krit at all. There is such a Hindi word meaning luxury or 
dissipation. 

8. Text criticism. There is nothing left for it but what 
we can get about the author from the work itself, seeing that 
external evidence is so scanty as well as so confused. A 
favourite type of unsound argument is that of K. T. Telang, 
who concluded that Bhartrhari was later than Kalidasa but a 
good deal earlier than the sixth century! The arguments, 
given on p. xiii et seq. of Telang's preface to his edition 
(Bombay 1893) of the Niti and Vairdgya are risible because he 
had not a critical text before him, either of the Satakas or of 
works like the Pancatantra. This lack has been remedied in 
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later time/ and we find in Edgerton's reconstruction of the 
oldest level of the Pahcatantra that a certain number of stanzas 
there are found in our texts. In particular satydnrtd ca parusd 
seems to be common to both. Though the grounds on which 
these stanzas were admitted by Edgerton's may not in all cases 
be the same as those on which we admit our own stanzas in the 
critical edition of the Patakas, it still seems reasonable to assume 
that the earliest genuine stanzas of the Nltisataka date from 
the opening centuries of the Christian era, tentatively, not later 
than about the 3rd century. As for the stanza common to 
Kalidasa and Bhartriiari, bhavanti namrds taravah which occurs 
in Sakuntala V as well as the Nltisataka [all versions], we can 
then say that Kalidasa must have taken it from the proverbs 
current in his day — wliicli day would presumably be the Gupta 
period. The Vdkyapadiya Bhartriiari would be eliminated by 
this, and also the Natha guru, whether indentical with Tara- 
nalha’s king or not. The references to the ten avaidras of 
Visnu, to saka maidens, to the Ardhanari Siva, are each 
open to objection as omitted in one or more well-determined 
versions; none of them can be used for dating the text as a 
whole. 

There is nothing specifically Buddhist or Jainistic about the 
Satakas, It will, however, surprise most readers to learn that 
there is also nothing really X^edantic about them. The stanza 
ckdki nihsprhah is genuine, but the mention of Sainbhu there is 
perfunctory; thesaivite mangalacarana stanza cudotiamsitacdru- 
candrakalika is also genuine, but hardly deep W'danta; dedica- 
tion to some god or goddess of the sort is customary, though it 
says little about the actual religion of the writer. For example, 
the Huddhibt ilar.sa's Ndgananda is charged with Gauri worship. 
All the usually familiar vedantic stanzas in Bhartrhari, as for 
example most of those in the southern paddhati labelled 
avadhuiacarya drop out of any critical text based upon the 
evidence as a whole. The thoroughly vedantic mangalacarana 
dikkaladyanavacchinna is .ilso not original, though apparently 
a fairly early addition. One might as well call him a V^aisnana 
because his name was Hari, or because of itah svapiti kesavah. 

Looking at the verses as a whole, in any text, version, or 
recension, one is struck as was Winternitz [Gcschiclite 
d. Indischen Literatur III, 137], by the marked impression of 
unitary authorship. The truth of the matter is, obviously, that 
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a certain type of stanzas had been associated with the name of 
Bhartrhari from the earliest times, and these attracted others 
by similitude (as in the case of the easily removed vedantic 
accretions) which rounded out the work, The only explanation 
for the remarkably div'ergent versions combined with the 
manifest desire in even the oldest (loth century) MSS to 
include all possible Bhartrhari stanzas can come by assuming a 
later popularity for the work combined with early neglect. 
Taking only t ;e authenticated stanzas, we find an unquestion- 
able note of frustration dominant throughout : boddhCiro 
matsaragrastdh prabhavah SHiayad fisitah, abodhopaiiaiCis caiiyc 
jlrnani angc subhasiiam. — The learned were consumed by 
jealousy, the lords of the earth by pride, and the rest too 
ignorant, so that the poet’s epigrams had to wilt within him. 
The vairdgya desired by Bhartrhari is always to be in the 
future conditional, not actually experienced, the sriigdra again 
smacks less of a voluputary’s practice tnen unsatisHed desire 
taken out in literary exercise of the imagination. 

The background of the poet’s figures of si>eech and 
phraseology is unquestionably J[Jrahmanical, though not in the 
sense of argumentative religious contrast with other sects. No 
king who had renounced would have given the advice of the 
stanza agre gitam: “If before you you have the .‘^ongs of 
accomplished southern poets and behind you the tinkle of 
ornaments worn by whisk-bearing attendant maidens, then be a 
glutton for worldly pleasures; if not, ( J ! mind, hasten to enter 
into undisturbed contemplation”. But the ordinarily 'Biah- 
manical turns are quite. convincing : in na kaccic candakopanCun, 
he says that the king’s wrath burins even those who serv^e him 
as does the fire its officiating priest, if one has wealth, caste 
be consigned to the nether w^orld : jdiir yutu rasatalam. Why 
read the scriptures ^kim vedaih sinriibhih purdnapaihanaih 
sdstrair mahdvistaraih^ when everything but realization of the 
inner spiritual joy is mercenary Ivanigvrttaya/i], shopkeeper’s 
practices.^ When begging, the pious high-caste people whose 
doors are dark with the smoke of many sacriheial fires are 
to be approached by prference: punyc yrdme vane va,,Mddya 
nydyagarhhadvijahutahiitabhiigdhumadhumropakantham. Still 
restricting ourselves to reasonabl}^ well-confirmed stanzas, we 
can say that Bhartrhari shows no acquaintance with any trade 
or profession except that of a hungry poet. The sloka dind 
dinamukhaih says, in effect: “ If he did not visualize his wife 
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as seen by other men to be miserable, sad of countenance, 
always surrounded by pitiful, crying, hungry children, what 
man of self-respect wonld beg for the sake of his own accursed 
belly in quavering broken words that die in his very throat for 
fear of refusal?” It would not be surprising if such a writer 
bad to await the rise of a considerable, Sanskrit-knowing, 
technically competent class before he could find his due 
measure of appreciation. lie was aware of the poePs type of 
immortality : 

jay anti tc sukrtino rasasiddhah kavisvardh 

ndsti ycsdni yasahkdyc j ardniar ana] anmdbhlh 

This matches Horace’s li^xegi monumentum acre perennius 
and the fervent hope Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei, 
Vitabit Li bi tin am.” 

Yet, could he have foreseen the future, it must have been a 
peculiarly galling thought to him, after having suffered all the 
misery and shame that peeks through his v'erses, that far from 
living as an actual person in future ages, even his existence 
would one day be in doubt, to be thrashed out as a serious 
question in a painful and inconclusive manner by helpless 
scholars. 
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INDU, THE AUTHOR OF THE ANlTHYASA 

BY 

Dr. V\ Raghavan. 

In his note ' Author of the Anunyfisa ’ in the last issue of 
this Journal (V"ol. XV, pt. 1, pp. 25-7), Sri K. Madhava Krishna 
Sarma has given extracts from the Paribhasavrtti of Siradeva 
to show clearly that the general impression about Maitreyaraksita 
being the author of the Anunyasa is wrong, that one Indu was 
the author of that work, and that not only were the two, Indu 
and (Maitreya) Raksita different persons, but these two writers 
differed from each other in their views. 

The Durghatavrtti composed by Saranadeva in A.D. 1172 
(TSS edn,) is a work earlier than Siradeva’s Paribhasavrtti, 
and the evidence of that work supports the finding of Sri 
Madhava Kri.'.hna Sarnia. Saranadeva quotes the Anunyasa 
fourteen times and Indu once. The point discussed in the second 
extract from Siradeva made by Sri Madh iva Krishna Sarma 
occurs in the Durghatavrtti in two places, pp, 64 and 67. In 
the second instange, Indu^ is expressly mentioned and Raksita 
is immediately referred to as differing from him. Dr, 
T. R. Chintamani draws my attention in this connection, to 
the separate mention of Anunyasa and Raksita as two distinct 
authorities by Ujjvaladatta also. 2 


1. Indu, the grammarian, is quoted in the Madhaviya- 
dhStuvrtti too, under Bhvadi, p. 667, Mysore edn. 

2, See RASB. Catalogue, Vol. VI, Ms. No, 4360. 



HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN INDIA 
A fcxv questions deserving further investigation and elucidation 

BV 

Dh. D. S. Reddy, Madras Medical College, Corresponding 
Member, American Association for History of Medicine. 

Tradition, as well as the oldest Puranas, mentions 
Brahma as the Fountain-head and source of all Knowledge, 
including the Ayurveda. The ancient Egyptians deified and 
worshipped, as the God of Healing, Imhotep. May it not be 
that Imhotep is only a currupt form or variant of the pro- 
nunciation of the word Brahmadev? Brahma is also known 
as Dh.'ita and Thoth is one of the foremost Gods of ancient 
Egypt, where temples were built for the God, Thoth. 

No reference can be traced to Dhanvantari in the 
early V^cdic or Upanijliadic literature. He appears first in the 
Epics, Mahabharata, Raraayana, Bhagavata, etc. He is not 
mentioned in the older lists of the Founders and Teachers, of 
Ayurveda like Brahma. Indra, Asvins, Bharadvaja, Atreya, 
etc. He is said to be the son of the King of Kasi and was 
later regarded as one of the 24 .\vatars of Visnu and deified 
and worshipped, probably by a section, not willing to worship 
the older V'edic Deity of Healing, Rudra the Vaidyanatha. The 
usual e.-cplanation of the name is that he is one concerned with 
the healing of the wounds caused by the Bow (Dhanva) but the 
Sanskrit Scholars and philologists are not agreed on the 
deriv'ation of the word or its meaning. One possibility is that 
about the begginning of the Christian era, or a little earlier, 
the frequent political and commercial contacts between India 
and Egypt might have brought into the country some habits, 
and knowledge as well as deities and traditions, amongst 
which one may be the importation of the Egyptian God of 
Healing, who was. by then, known as a human being, a vazier 
of the King, deified as the God of Healing. In all the pictures, 
the Egyptian God of Healing is represented as a person 
carrying a Bow and hence the name Dhanvan or Dhanvantar. 

Ancient Vedic tradition and the Puranic story agree 
about the stealing of the Vedas by a Non-Aryan, called 
Somaka, probably a follower of the Cult of the Soma Juice or 
a scion of the Lunar Race. It is said that Vi.snu took the 
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shape of a fish, chased the man through the seas and down into 
the waters and killed him and rescued the Vedas. Two 
interesting conjectures are permissible: 

(a) The Aryans were recording their Knowledge, their 
history or rituals and procedures to enable successive genera- 
tions to derive the full benefit of the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages. But when the non-Aryans began to steal their 
Knowledge and secrets of power, they immediately decided not 
to cc»mmit to writing anything of v^alue. Hence the sudden 
disappearance of all kinds of records. 

(I?) The second conjecture is that the knowledge or Vedas 
stolen by Somaka found a way into ancient Egypt or Assyria 
and were preserved there as Papyri and Tablets respectively. 

The story of the churning of the ocean by -Devas and 
Danavas to obtain ambrosia or immortal drink, occurs first in 
our Puranas, The story is now known to have a historical and 
pictorial basis in the records and sculptures of ancient Assyrians 
and Babylonians. The incorporation of the story and tradi- 
tion into the Hindu Epics and tradition may be due to the usual 
custom of the ancient world to borrow and incorporate ideas, 
knowledge, traditions, procedures from the neighbouring or 
advanced cultures and peoples. Even a cursory perusal of the 
names and customs of the people of Ur of the Chaldeans is 
bound to impress one with the close resemblances between the 
two cultures and their legends. 

The Asvins are the earliest physicians or surgeons 
mentioned in the Vedas, as the people who give first-aid on the 
battle-field and also relief to the maimed and the sick. The 
early medical tradition also gives them a very important place 
as teachers and practitioners of the science of life. They 
arc later referred to as Asvinikumaras, the sons or followers 
of the cult of Asvins. They are heard of in many places 
and in different ages, or epochs. They were always youth- 
ful. Take up a book on the mythology and medicine 
of Ancient Greece, the cradle of European medicine, and 
civilisation. Centaurs, fancifully described as monsters with 
the body of the horse and the head of human beings, are the 
respositories of wisdom and go about giving medicines and 
succour to people in distress. The God of Healing is Aescul- 
apius, which sounds like and suggests A^vinakula. The father 
of medicine was called Hippocrates and it is likely there were 
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many of that name before and after him. Hippo means horse 
and Crates signifies a man. Probably, Hippocrates belonged to 
a family who called themselves so, on account of their tradi- 
tional devotion to the study and practice of medicine as the 
Asvinikuniaras did in India or it may be that he took this name 
after his wanderings in the Orient, in search of knowledge. 

Not only the Gods of healing but also the votive offer- 
ings in the temples of Greece and the interpretation of dreams, 
bear close resemblance to Indian culture. But the most intri- 
guing word is ‘‘Cos,” the island of Cos, famous as the Greek 
centre of medical education and medical relief. Certainly, Kdsl 
on the Ganges was famous all over the ancient world as a cen- 
tre of learning and medical education, even in the days of 
Buddha and Cos may be no other than an echo or borrowed 
name, to indicate a centre of knowledge and medical teaching. 
The [)racticc of borrowing place names or names of heroes was 
an established custom even iVi those days. 

The early medical texts of India are lost. The lectures of 
Atreya, Professor of Medicine in the University of Takshsila, 
were recorded by his six or eight pupils. Only the notes of one 
or two of his disciples (Agnivesa, Bhela) have survived and 
were later ledacted by C araka etc. These classics have all the 
characteristics of the early books of ancient India being discus- 
sive dialogues. But, the Susruta Sariihita appears suddenly 
as a ripe and well arranged compendium and from the manner, 
method and contents, aj)pears to be a much later production. 
Sanskrit Scholars and Puranic Pandits give it a hoary anti- 
quity, some sending it hack to Tretayuga and Visvamitra, 
others placing it in the pre-Buddhistic era, while the more criti- 
cal minds are not prepared to give it a date earlier than the 
first or second century A.D. It is also generally believed that 
Nagarjuna edited and added to it the Uttara Tantra. Who 
this Nagarjuna was and when he lived are still to be settled. 
But, from the advanced knowledge and practice of dissection 
of human body, and also from the systematised and simple 
manner, free from extravagant metaphysical and philoso- 
phical discussion, one would be inclined to think that the 
book is also not indigenous to India and that it was a new 
book imported into the country from the school of Alexandria, 
probably a work of Erasistras the greatest anatomist and 
surgeon of Pre-Christian era. The word Sistras has cither by 
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usage or by a deliberate change become Susruta, not a farfet- 
ched or unimaginable variation, when one remembers the trans- 
formations the names of Hindu kings have undergone in the 
records of the Greek writers and the curious modifications that 
the Greek and foreign names have assumed in Indian records, 
history and languages. A well-known book on Medicine of the 
famous Roman writer Celsus might have been put into Sanskrit 
garb and in Indian setting. Tue first half of the word Cel dis- 
appears and the second half Sus, remains. Or a hook of 
some foreign author was put into San.^krit, on account of the 
novelty, utility and readableness of the book and given the 
attractive title Susrutam, one that is good to hear. It may be 
that both factors might have been at work, in the naming of 
the work. 

One of the famous books of the School of Salerno, 
Regimen Sanitas was used as a textbook in medieval Europe 
for centuries, on account of the .wealth of ideas and the ele- 
gance of presentation of these ideas in the form of a poem, 
easily readable and memorised. The credit for introducing 
this book to Europe belongs to Constantine the Africanus, a 
scholar of Carthage, who studied in and then trecked 
through the Orient studying for 30 years and collecting books 
and translating them. The original of the Regimen may be no 
other than Caru Carya, . eautiful living, a poem in Sanskrit 
written by Bhoja (or Ksemendra) or the Sutrasihana of 
Susruta or Vaghbata dealing with Principles of healthy living 
and personal hygine. 



It 3 T«r II 


«T«TJl; sqrf^r; 3Tf^Ti?R: I «I =^f^*}RH5Jr»^r 5^1%: 

^«rr — 3 TRq 5 ^rf^=iKi^^q!fHWci i 3 TR^g%jr sjnrfR^qB^nm: ; 
s?rrei^^g%g i ; ^tri- 

*n^ ^TTqgygr^ i iiT?qqfgq^isRq 5 qn%:, gr^- 

^^^i^qq^fS'qqsqiffiftfqq: i ^f-'q^rTRRg RqgRqryq^qrgniquRtn 
qqr — qq ijqRqTfJr«c^q??Tliqr tjq^qigqiqqTJRT | sqfa^^fqq^T sqfil^- 
sqi^:, R'£qi‘?r% »irqgTgTqi%qq f?iq: j Rqg^rmpqr^irtg «T«r. 
?rrqr?qr»?rq5qTgqiqqrq3r qqr — qqifiigrtR qq >iqrsf^ 
gn^qgrq^qrgqiqqRqT i q^ ^qi^q qrqgn ; «fT«qg, ; qrqg^ 
q 4 : qiqgqq-.; q^q^rq qq; qfv:qqq:; q|qgq^ 2 [ 5 RTf^. qT«TqJTf^rftfe 
q|^ii%3f^gqRqLi q:q5qR qq^ 'T;?5q;-qiqqqqrf^gq4f[f^]q?[RTci.qT«?- 
qq^% qf^i% gfe^gqrqfqf^ I qf^ qi qiqg ^ q^qrqi qrqgqq?; q^ 
qrqgqqnfr q^g qfqgqgq^gg. ; q^mq, qrqgqgq^fgrq. q[«qqiii%1^ 
qfSP>i gj^?:ggigrg|q qTOTrRgq | q^^ — 

“ 3 ?r%tg^t^g gR: ftr^g i 

qrsqqfi^gq;!!. — 

“ arqf^sq ff^: ” ?fq i 


fe^gggrg qigi-q^sg., 'qdq^ ^ I ^rqggJrqrql^qq 

qigpq^egg. ; qqi — ^^RRsiTfH^5|fTqn^ijgg^3*TTgg. i ^qr[qH] 
qiK'nrggrg grgpqql^gfflft %f%q. i qqr — fqf qrf^^’fefgrq. q?^Ror 
f^f^qRftqiggTgg. i uqmNiqi^q ^q^cgg. i g*iT — ^grq^jqg- 
gRU I f^Bf^#g f^f^gf^iqggR f^i^q^isgPrRi %f^ i qqr — 
iqfqgRqggRg^ l qtggfff^qg. — 5qT5f ^q I q^r^- 

5 ng^«j ?qi^ ; q^tq^qrgi^^ 5 l q^R^fa qiqiqqq qrqqg. i 


Rqqqqi; | 


«Tqqqi n 





t* 


cm uf^r i q«n — fiimr snuftci^ i 

5 ^rqtqsa* 4 K^cr 5 :f%i 7 ^^»^ ?rr«Rq=q^ I 3 ; 1 q*ir — eqqct^ eqqcqrf^^ 1 

?r T^f^vr: — 3Tmqsqf^q?y, %qc5F^, %q555qf^^¥t I qia^qt 
smqsqfcR^ • %q 55 rm 4 y, %q 55 eqfci^^ =g I %a^ 5 i.^qcqj 7 Hqt^- 

sETJni. , f%5mmqsqfci^f^^'Ji?q qig^q^q ^qft^^R^r^^'jrrq^rrrgrqJTH. 1 
?iqn8r 5^1: — q^q^eqq., ?r% ?rfqii, f^q^rs'qrif^:, arqif^af^qqmii. , 

3T«cJn%q^^q] I qf^qi?,fqf^aqqi'%r%gr qa:; ?i5'qiqq«q 

q^qjfmH. I ^rt«mm^^qr 'q4f tiq^:, ^rr^mser'a: eq« C5q4: ; ?m 
lf%qiq ?rq% 1 er^qsqr^^'qqr ^4f f^qea:, qqiqrsi?^ 

?cq4: ; aftiRL^^knq^ ^q^?:qrii%: 1 qqmnq^ if^mri'^- 

af^qqfqq. 1 Hr«iai 5 q<t?i^; gi'mm i%^q?qjTe?qf^q 8 Scqn, — q;ciif^ 
q5?;qi'>qmq5qf^%'iff q^F.q: 1 fqqsifT*n^ fqq^- 

S'qriTqjTrqm, ^q^mq^r 1 ^rq^ffrqqrqraL ^qcs^qf^- 

tfqpT^ '^q I ^ci^Jiqrw^'qn , f% 3 'jqRs^qr'qqsqf^^f^sfmm 
qa^qTfcTsqTfftqft^q^as^^q., ciaqmRqt^Ji q^qqmcqiq. ; armm 
^ mfii^rftcqia;. 11 


cmTmqsqfa^^ — «qft^^5ifi%:, ^rrsamrqqj^fH 1 

cm «q%qj^ 5 rif%^m — fii^qr 5 tm^ >^ 4 ?, srf^qrfJi^rmmRiL, 
«H[ma]qqsaq(^ i ^rq^miq^i qqi — iVqi ^m?qcra:, sqjicqr?!^, 
mwqqaqf^f^ l arqqi ^sprm^iqq^ui , sTmfqgiiTsiqcqif^fci ??q^q5^- 
11%: I f^vTtRqrf^fa ^rq^qiqq;: 1 q^sqiqq>^eq 5 a^TTKfq^»Ti^q^: 1 
%qc5Fqqt, fefq'q;; a^qr — fqqKi5q^»?a: q??TT*?a 

anmqFfit a » 7 qfa, csiqcqTf^ra aq^t^Tara:, 
aq«pqm:; qspqrq^^r fq^rqrarqq^tTrsfq aq^^r^arfa; %aasaf^^^ 
aar — arfaaaifratRfta: qaianai, fata. , a?g ar'^aaa^tmTai^r 

^ iqaf^ a araaf^ a aafa, aar a^rf^fa 1 aa^sRa ar — ^q=;®- 
CK ammif^aTaitaifTa. , ^eaRfa 1 a;%a aatcaraiaram- 

%ama^ aaf^ li 


^sswiffar taaqq’imqmi tcararai: 1 

qea^<f%«:: 1 q^q^ai^ a^aiat faa«:: 1 q^qai^v!|iq;iPd«h: 1 
aranara^: qa Q;a aaaiarsamaftra: 1 arf^aqfciaia'a<gqm^a: 
q. i « r ^q [q ftE : 1 qaqfirq«af^a:q; a^airaa: 1 aa;a a^aaefm^mE^- 
caWRi^ fSmacimfiiartt aa^aa: 11 



«r3*n5i^«n>raL 


?i«ir — ItcjJi., mnvr?^ I 
§?35:Wft?IT 5Wt«T5I?^ I 

onfg^ qm — iRHrq: wiw., ^ sn^TR^c^rq. | Prlr«n(%^r 

q«n — [q?:Rr’5: ?rf^ Ji«n — ’ rjit^: 

jrra:, I 3Tr«R?Tf%^ qwioR:, g ! J|qi i fti»i tiir 

qjrqki»7^^rci. i 3TT«r^fq:$5rrRif3r7»n — f^?Ti sfi^wRirrinr:, ar^r feti r i^ i 

5«l4f^lR'JTrf^ W — q?:JTr*Rrfq ^icqs^iEq'?^ I sqqf^^^qi. 

^’qr — q?JTr»q%3i 3r??^rni. l ^*it — 

’^qr'qif^rqq^TfHai> qjfai^fjfflm 

qv4j — qj^r^T^qr^r, 3Rii'’-qg?RicR^5rR^ ^ 

I ?TR^»'qrq^«qTr'(T^r — -sT^irf^ |?5r'|PRii^ ^Kmr^, 

f%q%ciRci^^ivtqrf%3T vrqf^cT i ^T^rvrq5iT^r?T?T'^T]ftrar^ fqqftraRriT: 
[fqqf%cTr:]rRT'q?Tqrre3rr vicr;^frr% n 

f^^cgfq'q: I ^ifa Hq% =g^Ti i q«in%qsERqpRfr 

^5qr — 3 ttitrcTjil , 3T?TT?r5FRqq?qrg. i qss^qN^ 5 I*it- 

€cqr qf^qtm?rT^?3?qrg, i ;;?rq^]f%q^q;^5i^^iiT- 

?Tcq ^rnfcq vqf^, srrli%rn?rrq^5qTg. i q$q?^?r|^i^gs3nq^ q*n — 
WRqrqiRt nff*^ ^ ^q^Tij^q^TqtqTg. i ^Rff^ «q% =g?qRf i 

qs3(qq^qrq# q«tr — fqqr^ffq^gg: qjg?qTf3[: q^uTvar arRJT'qR:, irftrar- 

?qTg, I q^r%q^^E%5T^%q*fr — fqqi^r5q^'igjiq><i^qif^(gf^ qraf^^tTr^g) 
qqm’qg sTrw'qft:, i q^s^^ ^^qj^4HN4«n — 

q^t'^TT^- qw’q^T 3n5fli£R:, qi^qiwcqig. i ^q^sRnqqf: 
q|liqj^?rqf^q»qr — frt wi f^^rwR , 3^^^'^Rr^i: I ^ 

irg fq^3ri?3tT:, ^1'%, %qmw3r555?'tjrqq5i?%:Trr%srRH. ; ^ ?t^r:, ^vnr- 
?i^qq5rc%^>qq5qqfRi%qqfqrg: ; g^mr qfrmJtqsjRfR^ II 

ar^^rrR^Sgfqvi; | q^^TJRqiq^ q*!! ?RT ^tTqfeiq^ , qftj^^l 

qgsqrqq;: ?iq^q|t^'^w%qqr — ^%gq;?mfqnR: q^Rrmr, 5w«RqT<i i 
q«?R^iq^ f^q^qr^5rqi%qqT — fqqrf^Rqig. I q^fqq^rsqrq^: 
«rq%q^5r^qqr — qrq nt:, I q?r^^>5rqf%4qT — 

s[f^q#r qr^=qg:qTMqKr: , 3f[5rT]:Tt?q^ ^qqqfcWRrg i q^Hq^q?t5T^f%ft- 
qysqiq+l qqr — ?r»Rqi^f^ *rfT#, qrgjfeng. i ^«RtTr*n^ awroft 
1 q^%q5^q>^qr%: ^^sqiq^ q«tT — q gi^sqnR^, 

ar^pHig, II 



i| ill'll 




I qsj^^n'i'fft «T*n — 

I an^gJTTJRTq^T^: 'Tli^'^[5r^TiSr*ir — «% 
s^rsFij,, I — ^bit ^;, 

»i?q^Tcfr<i_ I f^^riTRtrq^rf^: 

qs^qrqR I arTq^ii^q^ fiRwriraqqr: q^qrq^ q*n — 
^ qR , qT’jqRR I 3T^?iqTqf%q^ f%?mmqw: 

q^^5r|%4qi — ?if qti q^qr^e^qq , ^fqiTmtqin. i 3?q«igf%^sqT* 

viRoiTqqqfiq^ qifl qq^^^^rr'^^iT^t q sn-^ l^qiqw I 

a?f3N?<gsq%sfqiqrq^fq «5rqtg?q =qT^qsrf^^qrJn!=q5J«?nq ss^qq ii 

^RTJqqrqRs: qfVq; i q^'iTfq^^ qqi — argt'jftsfii:, ^iq^rqi 
srgqrqf^q^ qqr-qsa, ^irq^fsq q q??Tr%, fPsq^qrq i ^rrarqq^r qqr- 
q?3nqWiqTf^qq|g:, qn'i^rqqrqqRiq, qRurmffqqqq i arqiqrafq?^ 
qqr — qrqqf3i?rfqT%qrq , ?sqRrq arrqqqqf^i^ I ^qqrqf^^ q*n — 
qrq qqq| qt^c^r:, =q§'qTRrq , i qi>qTgq?5i»qfq^r qqi — 

3T«TW f^%q: ^gpTrfqrq qiqr^m i srgHqfq^^r qqr — fqqr^- 
^ar: ’STRjqj^qi^iqt iRiwr q qqf^q, ^fqirfqrq , q^q^^^ct n 

q^qqqjR^sTfqqq qqr — fqqi: q^Rq^’k^qqrcqrq , 

qq«iqf^fq ii 

qsn%qTqq?^r^qq — gfsqq'r q^r:, qrqqeqTq , ^r^qrqrqqqq | 
arffeij^r q^r:, 3Tfi:fsqqRqqiiTtq q??RqqTqq?g^rqrfi, , arrwqr^fh || 
qiq^etRifqqrqg^tf^irq i qtqqtq'qTq5S[rf5:'qTqtg% qfqqrV 
^'H^Tf^'qfqqqif ffq rar^iq?^ i cqTRrr'qqrqqqjqq'q^q'tfq q»qnTf>qq | 
sqrftnn'qqmcsrRT qq F'*qfqiRq^qf^rq^qrfqq?>Jiq i qq 
^i gf^qr^q ce q cer^:, q?q qiqqrqqTqgq:rf^iTH, i q^f^fqqq. — 
3T?qqg%q cerRifqqrq qrqiq'r^if^qq, , qqr — fq«qr qrnftq c^q^rq, ; 
q^?^ qfni«qr, qqr ?qacirqrqfq i jqr%^^3^q csrRrrqqrq #qiqt- 
; qfR^qr q qqfq q^^qqfq q qqfq, qqr cq«qqqT>rq i 
'l^r^R^'jnqiqiqrqg^r^rqsTK qqfq n 

^sci^qqqsErq^ftqT aqjf^'qqqiqqTqqTqr ^r^qjrTRqr: ; % 'q 
— q^ qrq»^r^ 5 qqrqrqr:, qqr qtq*q7?i5^qTqTqT l 
fSrcqRqrqf^^rqqTT^^iqrfq^^^ftq: qqir? — arfiRi 

qq:, J^^rqrf^ ; qftq»tq qqtit q^Sf-g^a^oiTqTqr: 11^545% I q<n — 



?t*Tr ?T^§r!ir«T«si^ra 5 Jn i ’im 

«T«Rf%^ 5 !H.| ^r*JT 3 n^I 5 rfJtfa : 3 Jiq^« 3 r; | q«n 3 nsR^: I 

3 T 3 *TJI: I ^rmfq CPJ^^ ssfjrf^ f^>rft 3 r 3 *TiT: I I 

«z^ m«r»qr?T??'JrTJiWTs i ^1=5 qm qRrgftfit 

^Iiqqsqifqq, I qqr flfT^qoqi^^; | qqi q^ ^ grqqsqTfrt: | q*tT 

qyv-qrjq anqq^q: I 3ir^r5i^?isqTf?T: 1 q?i^ q vr^ frqAw q 
qqfrT, qqr^rawfrr fqTfrq^qrqrr: 1 arqr'q^ qqq^iqr 1 qf^Rt- 
qrfTwrqRT i:f^ 1 st^ 3 q%3%3rq?Rqr33[rf^irrtTRrR.q^qP=5f 1 
qqi-qfT^r^q ^ 1 ^ 3 ^:, #*i[^q]'^q?qT 3 ., f^qfiaa- 

3^33^33. 1 qqr — qrq qq?r:,^mrKqTqT 3 . , 3 T?>m 3 qr?q- 

3qqq3 . 1 qqi — qfqtqfq ?qq fqqf^q: s^q;, qsqrfiqgjpif^- 

rqT3, , 3 Tqm 3 nftT^ 33 ’iiq 3 . 1 qf^ 3 *qT^^ qm — qrq q#:, qfqq^- 
fqi3, ^^’^’Kq3qq3 i qf^q’qqr^q^qrq^ qqr — qrfT[?]qt qfursq q 
q ^q^qt q qqfq, qqr^qf ?nT3q: i qf^^qqrqqsqr^ qqr — 
q: qqV: q ^mfRqrfq:, q’Tf qq^q^irqtrq?: gqq: I qf^a^iqq- 
eq[:^t qqr — q^^qq q qi'Jt'qi% q qgqn^qg^qurf^ q qqf^, 5q3qq- 
q^ 1 qfjq^qrq^ qqr — q^qq^: q qfq^r'q q qq^, qf^ t q '^q ^spf^ || 
rsr% qfqsrrfqqrqrq^q qrqq^q rBpqhm^q qw eqTfirs q rq ^ 
qqqgqqq: i qqrrqqrl %3 s^q qrqftqfqm qrqjqfqqq:, qqrmqqqfii 
fq qrqftqfqfq %qTqTqqq: ii 

qqqqrq^qq qt3^ q^sqqr: 3qqqq fqqqqq 1 q^flr^qiSrq 
qrqr^arqfq i q ^qqqrqqr# fqqqqq , qrq^qqTq- 

q^rqriqq>rqrq?q i q q f%q% qrqq;q'q>q qr^qrqqrqq qqq^ ,- qqr 

qrqrq. “fqjj^q q^qfqq^qr^qrqqrqqr^q f^q:” 1 q>qqRR^vqnJrfh 

qrqq^qr^qrfJrq’r: i q?qrr'^qqqqrqqr?rr»qq^rqrqftq f^rqqqj^ i q®. 

fir?qq% fqqqq qr^^rfq qq, qq — 

“ qfairrqr: ftsrqrqr qfqrqi. i 

q^r fqqqq a^ ^qrarqq^qrqqqrsqrqr^ ll” l 

qi«q«KRiS'qr5 “ Oraqa^qr^q q%4tsr?rqq: ” ^carf^ I ?icj: 

5Tnr»:qf>r qr’qa'rqqTaqqqq^iTq i “ag qq q:q ^r^^rq; 

qfqq:; narq^q ft ft<r 57 »qqar?qqrq qqqftra; ?q'^ i qra^sft rsin? 
qr fsq qr aarqft^r qqT% i a^arg. ^sft fa^r^a xi^» 

fSnfttqig I q Q?i q^at ^qras qfipiftqa jqq aft qsrrqqq arqan I 

q? 0 ft« qtrqrgaRa. i aq rsqr^ q^r^ ^ ftftqagarqq. i) 





sjpRzfftcr nrp:!re?rfq^Hr^gqjTiR 

»3niiraf5R?ci: ii 


ar^ giT: snqsfTj^ f^f^vqr^rgiTRmf: — ^rsrg'i, 
%fiT I cT5f ggVg — g^ g^^g , ^r^^ir- 

; ^3rg ^?gflRH.-5T»TT ^- 

I ^mg. %%s?qT5^rf^>R^^ ; It^'Jr 

WTOJrrgflRH. — g^rgjf^tnr^tgs, i ^T4^?nr%?:;gcri3:^?R- 
?RsiftrT%: ^rnTTJJTcitcgg . — ’tr ?Tf%3^^JTf^TT^g4f^ ?g5^TrRfJiftnR% 
33qT3*>Rq. I <TR ^ lI3«R3flT3^^5=^ Hlf^T- 

g^iPRTg. — 

“ srra'rf^^ cffltgcnTsr^RJT^f^fTrq^ | 

3TJR^Jifg%4 II” ?rci n 

v’stis^rrfiTiTTli ir??¥r:rRfig: i Bra^rinirfii gg^c^girigR^^: | 
3TJtfifqi%flr kn^ggJTrgm^: i 3#f%gfifR RWRaicgi^'^: i >z;35iiTg- 


3RTf gJTTR 5RT%:? UJTTWg.? I 


=3 g«^ti iwmii .1 — arfir- 

3nfTf^3^flR?^, 3TWcT3T: f%=7T3RTRTH? 

q?T cff^rJcR cfgrpf f% , ^3 cIc[T«l^ ? ^31 ?T5T5SI^ig , 33 TPi 

f%H»RIsi=!TH. , 3^ — ff?T | 3TR- 

^TsgfrR^FRPr f% sT-q'^aijaT, aTifrftq^gqrqTR^^, arqqTqmjmq^ — 


cRrfq fq^^q: | -J^q^ 1 ^qr^iq ir q;faj3:«tsTqqTViTq fRj q^q: I 
^ =q qnqRqT'fl^i:, qrq?qR msT:, f%5 qqnq^s q;q ^f^f^qqfq^q:, 
qqr i q %qqt: ^q^q^r^s^q ^qjfqgfqrq , ^qjT^qqrq^q 
=qtqq^S5qTg. ; q^qTqrqrR^qf^qTqrq: I q =q ?qq?q:, qrgqqq^t, 
t^^rqrqjqfqrq.; sTRq^qfq^^ =q qq qqrqig , qqr^q’iqrqgqTqrqri^qf- 
qrqqrgqr qt ^qrqTqrq. i q?qqT^qqfqq% g^^^fqqqtqjRqf^qr^feq- 
qsr^qicqrM^qrqtqrraRf^ qrqfqq5qq_; %lrfqqjfrqqg. arsqqsqf^^qj^- 
qfqqjRqsBpqqiqiq^gqqqrg. i 3Tyqqrr %feqqiqq ; qg T q rqRq 5 qi %^^ qqq: ; 
wqqi% qqli^f5fr% mqroqqqqqrq qqT% ii^q«Rqqfqq% | aT<5q[3T*fiq]- 





^rafviR:, =t 

in%?5'^?f^rwr<i; / 3T3JTrjR^%s':zr;i;2T«?rfe5rr%^'^q’5Jrfa^^ sirr^jrrfic- 
fvTuftrf^ 

%f^*TrfiT?rrifr'«Tni'irTnJr'-l54t: ; rTTf^^fwi^ qm 

«Fr^<^Kw7^T ar^ir^q , ^t*it 

5^?^, q5T^ ; 

I fI5^ ^7W 3T?^?T5qfci^- 

^%?'2T«?rT%i%:, ?T»n i ii%5r^«5P?^- 

II 

R'7»75iI'>TTf^^^?T»4Tg^S^ H 
jftiTO%%% n^rsT^ii:; t% nflrJTT^a^OT 

JTmg%s'’7s!Trm'’^q, , aTr57r?5T^:'?T'7’:c^r? I rKw^^nrafe- 
ii^r5i^?r5T5Tr»7T%s?5f?T55Tf?T7^ w ^ h . i arirsg- 

i ^^irr^? 3TTfR=?R^i ci*Trf^ 

^^RR»TJI,— 

“ 3TR^f:!T^cft^ ff qciiSR =^ i 

3f%;7siR’?Rin II” ^ I 

gi%T^5m^3^'nT, ^ ; 3T-^5tTJ^?^cqTa?^qr: ^^sirgjTR- 

5r*^^[5^]^'^2irra^ ; ?r»Tr?i?^^52ir%^ iTf;?irf — 

“ argtiRir^^^ ^r^r^r^fTfJR: i 

^i^iTR mV^ra ii” 

^lTB%«r?:: i cr^trrfqq^ s^rr^rnH. ii 
3T3 %f^^: 1 f^^RT’T f^lfTR — arg^??^'?: ?^vtt^: ^ 

%i1t I TOX^fgriT^^r^!! tg.^f?:irT^^^5qTR^'J|-^cT | 
gRfqRR>T — ^RRgjTT^j^ l cranfii Ji«wTrgq55it\=r: 
JTR — ^ ^q5i^vi?5^0T3TH?Jn’g'T^5^rftf^ i 

q*iT — f5lts4 I *rR — arm^^r i 

ar^ Ic 5 ^vtr: %t1t ; ar g q^i^q^ | 

’RT*i7gingH. ii 

3T*t q^T*TrgiTRJi. — f^RTrf^^sqnt TO«i7gqR ^q^rag i 
91^ fin%«i I rjt%?:45t: arRaf 

jRtn^r^rg^ ; ?r ^miRfqg;; *i5q«5f^5WJmnT ?rwtq»«i^ 5 t^ ; »r«jT — 



imr«i 3 i*rn 




^ :3q55iS'?55^flT?ft ^ K9»3^- 

I fl*n sijftjls rTcasflTr^??^. , «T*tT «»3Tf^; 

w I ?r*ir , *i«ir ; -diMfri- 

^ I rf»IT ET^RfflU , ^*n ^TZrf^; 

I <jqsj5iTra: *t«n ; 

8Tf^ I %«J»45ra: si%ir; ; *ir?rf[^]'Taf5'st55ajr«>iJim 

ffij, [Jin^ «rfqcivqcr ?ifi. *r<n ^ 

«R?%i?#vrft^^s5q?5f5qa^T>T: i irrft?! 
«T5j5?T^m^ ^cw?? ^ I 3T^af [flaj] 515? 3?n%J?ra, 

si%iT: I 3Tg?t^ q < 15 : I 3T5r 

w 4 |a)t’^ 5 ^; q^n: I fn%^- 

??RJi I ^ dftn3?3T?JT ^sri^r^i:; 5nf4 

^FTH.; ;rF«T3wf^'?: ; RUFJrrvrr^rra ; cT«Tifq i;i%^r?#r 
55q% ; cltlTT^ ^ f^WPftfcT | l'^^'TT''%%f^ t3;cf?W?f? , 

^flf;'q4r3f%3c^?^ 1 q^T»TT3*iM5fi?qr?JT g'^i^^T^qjTr^Hqnflts'^qgqqsi;, 

'ngR 5 T^? 5 RT?^l cRHI?%T[?J 5 III?.^^ 3 IIIH qS 5 F>q =!^?^.q gf | cT^ 
fSpm:; 5t ^^ =^se4 1 q^T*if3*ir^Tf4 =? qar^wlrfci 11 


%PgR3?r^T5?rq%sf^ 557 ^ =^ I 

f^i r ^ ^f^HTsrirjm jw^mf : — 

“ ^iq3*iT%?qTRm 3^^^fq:?5rHr?^ i 
?rr3»TW>^^5rPr 11 ” I 


=^ qrqq^q, qrqfliqwrqTf^qrRqi^^Tr^ qq^oiTi^rqir^ I 
5 i«n «ra a< Ri4t4 qg f ^q si i^q r g amgTqqt^^ c^q l^qr^TT^r: 1 arqs^'Jiw^q 
«n^raTq%snwiq:, arqsqqfgq^q ^^qqf^%s?qvrTq: ; iRqscrif%q^if^ 
si^wi?t 4 t q Ig^;; «PT? 5 r 5 qqrqi^ qm qrf^q, ^Rq- 

q i qfea^R «T qfea qqq ^ g%s5q>q^qm ; f%g q? jrfcRrriqr^rr: — 
5 iRq«<%q 3 r:, srgqiq^q^:, qrrsrfqqsr:, arqiqMqqs::, q»»qrgq 55 fiq- 
fttq®:, «Tg»Tqf%q3:^ 1 arq =q q% %q3T;qf^Tqrs;qq5qf^>f^qtJis5gqf- 
qtsft [q; f%] q^iqrqr^ f%q?rr5qTf%#ft^q?aqTq 1 %q35q^>t%^ 
jin^Rq^ qrf^g “ «Clqrii 5 qq?^rq 3 q'^f 4 fq^q^qrq ” ?cqg*nqaf^- 
ftsjRiq I q:q a-j^qi^q'q^qrflq [qm] %gsiTi4q4^ ? qiwqrftqg^- 
fq«nqTq »raTfqq*qqwftRK*qfq^qj|5qiPiq>^'qqT^ qjqsqiqiq g^srr^q?^- 

fti5qftjTq[. q% qtaffqgsqriRq^ qelrq 1 qwqgqnqfq q sqfi?^^ II 


11 ars’iww mm. ii 



THE gUEST OF SITA 

A CRITICAL STUDY OF VALMIKI'S TECHNIQUE. 

R. Narayana Aiyar, i.c.s. {Retd.). 

In the Sahksepa Ramayana we read 

I. i. 70 

anO ‘sampativacana’ is frequently referred to^ as the means 
by which the vanaras who followed Angada in quest of Sita 
learnt that she was immured in Lanka. Now Sampati, that 
mighty eagle, was known to Rama as elder brother to Jatayu. 
He was probably not unknown to Sugriva who seemed to be 
aware of everything in the world, barring Ravana's lurking- 
place! — cf. (IV. xlvi. O. And 

yet, neither in his instructions to Angada nor in those to the 
commanders despatched to the other three ipiarters, did Sugriva 
mention Sampati as one whom they might perhaps come across. 
Nor in their search of the A indhya' and ‘Malaya’ ranges did 
Angada and his host discover him, thorough though , their 
search of the region was, and stationary though the great bird 
was in that region. Sampati in the epic is a dens ex rnachina 
whom the Poet hoists on to the stage when the vanaras were in 
a desperate plight, and their great leaders, Jambavan, Hanuman 
and the rest were at the end of their resources and altogether 
bankrupt of counsel. As his name imports, Sampati just 
happened (from Sam+Pat to happen); his appearance in the 
nick of time to solve their difficulties was a pure accident. 
Chance had played a part in Rama's history before; but the 
Poet had displayed the train of events in its wake as controlled 
by the hero's strong character and purposive conduct, for 
instance when 


r, I. iii. 26; V, xiii. 5, 5v^; xxxi-l4; xxxv. 62-63, 67; VI. 

cxxix, 43. 

XV— W 
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q^STffTT eitl^cTI I 

II. vii. 1 

and when 

?Tqrsse7^?«? ?r*iw ^regg»=t?Ri: i 

<T <ierr^ 2RTf%^RqjH il 

HI. xvii. 7 

with momentous consequences, in the former case his exile from 
the kingdom -gq t:r5qi3[fl%R =q VI. cxxvii. 5, 

as Bharadvaja put it; in the latter case the mortal enmity of 
Ravana leading to Rama’s separation from his beloved. In the 
vital matter of the tracing of the abducted heroine to Lanka, 
however, instead of exhibiting it as due to the hero’s superior 
virtues or valour or to the skill and resource of his divinely- 
appointed nunkey ally and hi.s agents, the Poet has attributed it 
to sheer chance and made the story of her recovery hang and 
turn on this hinge. Not only does this strike one as incongru- 
ous, but tiiere is also a certain air of unreality in the circum- 
stances under which Sampati ‘happened’ in the history. When 
Rama retired to Prasravanagiri after the vanaras had been 
despatched on their quest, he had a right to expect that 
Ahgada’s party would rapidly complete the search of the moun- 
tain ranges and caves and river valleys in the south and get to 
the Southern Ocean where 

^isqi^ II 

IV. xli. 23 

a spot renowned in our Tamil literature as Qa^iusL^jb 

(^Lorfltuii QuQ^i and that Hanuman would lose no time 
in crossing to Lanka. Their actual proceedings were very 
different. They lost themselves in the mazes of the Vindhya 
and the Alalaya, as the learned 

commentator points out (IV. 1. 4). The leaders including 
Hanuman displayed no consciousness of the supreme and solemn 
charge that had been laid on them to search Ravana’s abode, 

1. Manimekhalai, ch. 5-The lovely holy bathing ghat of 
Kanyakumari where lies the sea on which the monkeys did work'. 
se^ M. Raghava Aiyangar, p. 30. 
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Lanka, above all other places. I suggest that it did not suit the 
Poet's purpose as a literary artist that Hanunian should find 
Sita before the month was out, i,e., by the end of Pousa or 
indeed till towards the end of the period of exile, ue, Phalguna. 
Hence the double search of the same region 

IV. xlix. 7 

Hence that rksabila episode, which reads too much like a tale 
out of the Arabian Nights or out of those fabulous and 
incredible ramblings of Ulysses into which the genius of Homer 
ebbed and eddied in the decline of its vigour, and which has no 
organic connection with the main action and was obviously 
interposed to fill up time. Hence the amusing but rather 
unconvincing prayopavesana scene. Hence finally the Sampati 
episode. 

That episode one i^ inclined at first to dismiss as beset with 
manifest improbability and not altogether indispensable for the 
framework of the Poem considered as a work of art. But it is 
with the Ramayana as with Mathematics. Allc: cn avant,** 
said a great French mathematician, cf la foi vons viendra " — 
* Get along and the faith will come to you !' ‘ Every mathe- 
matical book that is worth anything must be read backwards 
and forwards,' was his advice. By constant musing 1 struck 
a line of thought which I proceed to develop. 

To deal first with the time factor referred to above, the 
scheme of YMmikPs story required that Sua should remain 
Ravaaa's captive for a twelvemonth, and that her restoration 
to Rama after a comparatively short campaign — really a punitive 
expedition, dandayatra — should be followed at its heels by the 
restoration of the kingdom to him. The Poet, having made his 
hero and heroine traverse the length of the forest on foot, 

jyt V, xxxvi. 29, designed for his climax 

a splendid and spectacular aerial voyage for them in a celestial 
car. He had to time their return to the capital to occur in the 
same glorious and auspicious month of Chaitra which Dasaratha 
had chosen for the coronation fourteen years before. 

sftRR^ 3 WI: I 


II. iii. 4 
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and not a day sooner or later than Rama had promised to 
Bharata. 

=513^ ft #1^ I 

JT qft ?qf 3 alqqift il 

afatriq.... 

3Rq qquatqincT: gq: I 

^rai qfteqifq gfqsqi: qi^qqq; II 

II. cxii. 25, 26; cxi. 31 
Between the hero’s re union with the lost heroine and his 
reinstatement in the lost kingdom no event of secondary impor- 
tance must be interposed, such, for instance, as the installation 
of^ Vibhisana; nor must any stretch of time intervene which 
Rama, who was under a vow (iV. xxvi. 9) not to enter villages 
or townships during the exile, would perforce have to pass in 
the forest. For the Poet to remit him after his stupendous 
achievements to "tarumulas’ (foot of trees) in Dandaka, there to 
resume his penitential exercises and await the expiration of the 
time fixed by Kaikeyl, were it acceptable even to her, would be 
sheer bathos. As we should expect in a great epic, Valmiki 
attains to the sublime at the ‘exitus ’ (end), and by what Greek 
rhetoricians called ‘auxesis’ % a series of magnificent incidents, 
heaped one upon another, ascending by a continued gradation 
to a summit of grandeur^, or, as Sanskrit rhetoricians say, 
of the ‘ adbhuta rasa ’ or marvellous sentiment, which should 
characterize the cIo^e of a mahakavya, ^ crowding 

surprises in the manner of the bush at the end of a cow’s tail. 

1. The Poet who compares the coronation of Rama, V"I. cxxxi 
62, and of SugrTva, IV. xxvi. 35, to that of Indra by the eight 
V'asus, omits, not without significance, the phrase ^ 

in his description of Vibhisana’s coronation, VI. cxv. 14, 15. 

2. "Auxesis’ — Lat, incrementuni, an ascending towards a 
climax ; ' Amplification’ . 

3. Longinus on the Sublime, Pt. 1, sect, xi. 

4. ‘ i 

% qtqrqf qrqr; % isq: ^rqf; ii 

^ ft il 

Bliarata’s Natya isastra, xx. 46, 47. 

I am indebted to Dr. Raghavan for this reference. 
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So we have, in final solution of all problems and complications 
in the Plot, a quick succession of marvels and thrills — the 
vanquishing of Havana, the crowning of Vibhisana, Sita's 
ordeal by fire, the descent of the gods and their intercession, 
the re-union of the hero and the heroine, the advent of 
Dasaratha and the revocation of his dread curse on Kaikeyi 
and Bharata, the return to Ayodhya by the Puspaka, and the 
re-union with Bharata, all culminating in the resplendent 
coronation of the hero and the heroine^. From the artistic 
standpoint, therefore, it was essential that these mighty events 
should occur towards the close of the period of exile. 

At the same titne, the exigencies of the seasons, and the 
customs by which princes regulated the conduct of their military 
expeditions demanded that the search for SIta should be 
organized in the autumn as soon as the rains had ceased, that 
is to say, some five months before the exile was due to end 

^02^ egirg i* 

Cf, ^ H 

Raghuvamsa, iv. 24. 

Accordingly we find Rama telling Sugriva to bestir himself for 
the punitive expedition against Ravana towards the end of 
Asvayuja — 

RRgsfiff Rci I 

IV. xxvi. 16. 

The vast numbers required for the search were got 
together towards the end of the autumnal season, i.c,, in 
IMargasirsa; and though there were still some four months of 
exile, we find that Sugriva restricted the operations of the 
search gangs to one month. For this limiting of time there 


1. 1. iii. 37, 38. 

2. Cf. i 

lihattikavya, 28. (II. 1) 

‘ 5R<irg7n?iRi wpiitat: j’ 

Desika: Padukasahasram, xi, 41 (301). 

ib. xiv. 39 (419). 
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was a compelling reason. An army marches on its belly. 
Supplies of food in the regions to be traversed might be pre- 
carious and in any case were not to be depended upon. The 
only land flowing with milk and honey mentioned by Sugriva 
was Vaidyuta in the farthest south (IV. xli. 33-4), and that 
region the vanaras never had to go to. It was out of the 
question to attach a commissariat to search parties which had 
to cover incredible distances and move rapidly; the raids which 
the monkeys made on the stores would for one thing have 
depleted them in no time. The Poet gives us an indication how 
Sugriva and his commander-in-chief, Nila, solved the problem. 
We are told (IV. xxix. 30)- that at Sugriva^s command Nila 
had despatched his generals to diflferent quarter^ to assemble 
the vanara forces, that those who went to the north came 
upon edible roots and fruits in an ancient sacrificial ground 
in the Himalayas which had the rare and inestimable property 
of appeasing hunger for a whole month, and that they garner- 
ed them and brought them to Sugriva (1\\ xxxvii. 27-37). 

JJ3 | 

To Nila who had to feed crores and crores of monkeys this was 
manna, and we may be sure that it was an immense store that 
the commanders brought of the precious food. Nila and Aiigada 
would distribute the rations to the four great armie> before 
they set out on their quest, and, as they were warranted to 
render the monkeys immune from hunger for a month, Sugriva 
wisely planned that they must return before they sliould feel its 
pangs. There was a notable difference, however, in the orders 
he issued to the commanders on this point. To Vinata who 
was despatched to the east the order ran : 

SIR qqrTJi, ii 

*ngF5i i 

IV. xl. 67-8. 

Similarly to Susena who was sent to the west: 

gfEl qVqq il 


IV, xlii. 50. 
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These chiefs could reckon the days by the sun and would 
have little difficulty in obeying the stern order — sugrivajna 
being synonymous with sternness — that they should on pain of 
death return at the end of a month. Satabali who was deputed 
to the north would not see the sun in the extreme north, it 
being the winter solstice; nevertheless the region will be bright 
with the light of the golden Soma mountain situate in the 
middle of Lavanasamudra, and as it would be impossible to 
tell night from day, the monkeys would lose count of time. 
Sugriva therefore directed that Satabali should retrace his 
steps as soon as he sighted Soma'^iri. Virtually this order 
was the same as that given to Vinata and Susena, with this 
difference that lie stood to incur no penalty if he happened to 
be late by a few days. The order to the southern command 
however was very different. iVhgada, unless he had to visit the 
farthest south, was in no danger of losing count of days like 
Satabali (though he grew oblivious of the passage of time in 
the magic cave), and yet he was not peremptorily required to 
return from his search at the end of the month. In place of 
the order that whoever tarried beyond the month should be 
summarily executed, Sugriva announced that whoever returned 
from the south within the month and reported that Sita had 
been seen would deserve well of him and should receive gifts, 
and rewards and great honour from him. 

IV. xH. 48. 

The party that proceeded to the south was not expected to 
accomplish its purpose within the time limit; there were there- 
fore to be no pains and penalties. The difference in the terms 
of Sugriva’s command is significant because it reveals the 
Poet's design that the return of Aiigada and Hanuman should 
be put off to the approach of spring. This involved two diffi- 
culties. One was that Rama whose grief waxed with every 
day of separation from Sita — 

1. It was Sugriva that coined the famous auspicious phrase 

with its inverted order of words which Hanumw 
greeted Rama with: 

sgr i. i. 76. 
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* *1WI I 

*m “Wr^R^RT: ^3SrTfiT5«I5{^ II 

VI. V. 4, 

would grow impatient of the delay and might come to doubt 
the success of Sugrlva\s plans. By way of meeting this the 
Poet represents the commanders who punctually returned at the 
end of the month from the east, west and north as assuring 
Sugriva and Rama not only that Sita was not in any of those 
quarters but that Hanuman who had gone to the south would 
see her. 

I 

g »T?Tf g ll 

IV. xlvii. 14. 

Now their word by itself would carry little conviction. 
Ravana was capable of hiding himself and Sita where no one 
could get at them, as Sita herself warned I ianuman 

smiSS^R I^ffe WT%3: ^ f| RlJi I 

q5r ^ STlf^5I(J^{gs[^qi qif^ nqlr II 

V. xxxvii. 58. 

He might carry Sita with him for instance and lurk in the 
ocean-depths or in the nether regions as Valin said— 

sq^ii ginialq qi qiaii^ qisf^ 

IV. xvii. 51, 

or, as Laksmana picturesquely put it, in Aditi’s womb — 

q{^ qRq/5^«W ?iqiq: ^iTciqi i 

5 lq«qiw q =q?[i’eqfq ^(qsliq. n 

IV. i: 121. 

How could the Vanara chiefs be so cock-sure then that Sita 
would be found in the southern quarter? That they were not 
giving utterance to a pious hope or an idle prophecy is evident 
from the fact that Rama suffered the further delay of two 
months, Pousa and Magha, see Gov. on IV. liii. 21-5, without 
repining, and was content to abide \he return of Hanuman 
with equanimity. We hear no more vilapa from him till after 


1. Cf* Tiruvaimozhi, 5-5-10. 
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Hanumaii brought news of Sita, when the pangs seized him 
once more and he burst out in lamentation to Laksmana 


and so forth. 


VI. V. 5 f¥. 


Its eems very probable that the assurance given by Vinata, Susena 
and Satabali was inspired. For, Sugriva had specially com- 
missioned his father-in-law, Susena, that when he reached the 
remote west he should wait upon the holy rsi, Merusavarni, 
and ask him for news of Sita — 


ffoi”! 3.^1 srff% n 

IV. xlii. 47 

and we may well suppose that while the great sage would 
hardly impart details known to him through yoga, he told 
Susena in general terms that all was well with Sita and that 
the search in the south whither Hanuman had gone with 
credentials would be blessed with success. The second difficulty 
was that by tarrying beyond the month Ahgada's party would 
outstep the divine sustenance they had partaken of, and would 
find themselves in grave peril of starvation. This however 
suited the Poet’s purpose very well as he could introduce 
Sampati. It would not indeed sort with his design if the 
hunger-stricken monkeys made prayopavesana soon after the 
expiry of Pausa; so he contrived that they should sojourn 
for several weeks in the rksabila enjoying the sumptuous 
hospitality of Svayamprabha, and emerge from the cave only 
at the approach of spring. 


1. Quaere: Is this the Merusavarni whom Svayamprabha 
mentions as her father in IV. li. 16? Some think that Svayam- 
prabha who was hostess to the monkeys was no other than Sandili 
mentioned in the Mahabharata verse — 

?i9r wqjwi II 


XV— 13 


Bhisma. viii. 9 
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cTct: I 

a ^esrTRgiirH sit%^f l 

*?w: gpif ^ f««l^ II 

IV. liii. 20, 21, 24 

B\" means, then, of the discovery of precious foods in the 
foot-hills of the Hinifdayas, and by means of enduing them with 
the virtue of giving sustenance for a month, the Poet has con- 
trived skilfully to dovetail the parts of his story into one 
another. He devised that the members of the most important 
of the search parties should outstrip that sustenance, and 
famishing seek food and water in a dark cave where they 
should tarry unmindful of time, and that their situation when 
they came out of it should be so desperate that he could bring 
in Sampati to revive their drooping spirits with news of SUa, 
The three other parties sliould meanwhile have returned to 
Kiskindha to clieer Rama up with the firm hope of Hanuman’.s 
successful accomplishment of his mission. As Hanuman said — 

3i[5iqi ^fr i 

W xiii. 39 

but their message helped Rama await his return with compo- 
sure. 

But why Sampati at all? This question leads us to a con- 
sideration of the other factors that determined the course of the 
search for Sita, and we shall proceed to analyse them. Slta- 
parimargana was incomparably the most stupendous task set to 
man or monkey. Jatayu likened it to a search for a potent 
herb in the forest. 

HI. Ixvii. 15 

He was referring only to the search in Dandaka, but it very 
soon became apparent to Rama that the area to be combed was 
much wider, indeed conterminous with the earth as known to 
the most eminent geographer that flourished in that age, 
Sugriva. (It falls here to be noted that if we are to appreciate 
Valmiki's poem we must not quarrel with Sugriva’s geography ; 
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we do not let Milton’s cosmogony interfere with our enjoyment 
of Paradise Lost.) ‘Ravanalaya’ to which Danu had said 
Sugriva would go in quest of Sita — 

H ?fsion3^ i 

III. Ixxii. 25 

was known to Sugriva (IV. xH. 24-5). Ravana’s ‘nilaya’ in 
the sense of ‘lurking-place’ was not known. As Tilaka explain- 
ing the word in 

IV. xl. 18. 

points out, 

?iqoi?q f^^sq | qsi -qgi^g ^iqoiqiRWRq^sr 
I 

This was Factor Ninnber One in the problem, and as wc shall 
see the least troublesome factor. 

Laksmana had suggested that Rama could secure the help 
of the Maharsis to find out where Sita had been hidden by her 
captor — 

qq ^R'icii gtfii i 

qwf^: n 

HI. i.xv. 12 

and thi.s seemed very feasible as the holy ascetics by the exer- 
cise of their yogic powers would have been able to tell Rama 
where Sita was (t’.y., Bharadvrij\i who told Rama 

qtjcrflf^d qqRi qqqcR® n 

VI. cxxvii. 9, 16,) 

Rama however never looked to these great men to extricate 
him from his difficulties or to do for him what he felt his own 
tapas and his own strong right arm ought to achieve. Did he 
not tell Sarabhanga and Sutiksna for instance 

aifiiqifR'qifq ^laRpqsig^ i 

HI, V, 33; vii. 14 

In the words of Bharavi, 

sjsjqfqig I 

Kiratarjuniya, ii. 18 . 
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Take this very matter of Ravana’s permanent address. Rama 
was ignorant of it, and till Ravana carried Sita off did not seem 
curious about it, notwithstanding that Visvamitra had men- 
tioned him to Dasaratha at the very beginning of the history 

I. XX, 19; 

notwithstanding again that Surpanakha had pointedly told Rama 

3^ ^ «l5rqrncT: II 

sr^qftTCi4f ^0) i 

111. xvii. 23, 25. 

He implored Jatayu when he had breathed his las^* fit 
(III, Ixviii. J7) as the dying man's kinsmen in the Azhvar’s 
stanza importune him for the whereabouts of the hidden hoard 
and of unknown debtors 

* Q^trireSi^^QuirQ^m ^ ^ ^okn^tr S ^ Q^irA^ 

Q^ir^QmA'jpi ^ /n jpfu9(r^ii ^ 

^Hr^earoS^ti eutnu^jo^sufrCS^ ajm^^rrw 
ofidrosTth * 

Periazhvar-tirumozhi, 4. 5. 3. 

Foiled in his attempt to get Jatayu to finish his sentence about 
Ravana^s abode, Rama told Danu 

STRtilt g fr ^q- I 

qr srniq qj qq cr^q ^ (qqrl u 

III. Ixxi. 22 

and later asked Sugriva 

§ qi qg^ qq i 

IV. vi, 25 


If Ravana heard that, he might well exclaim with Satan, ‘Not 
to know me argues yourselves unknown'; on a like occasion he 
laughed in the face of Marutta and said — 

sfl^sRq m qiHSq I 
^ qf sTiqq«3l% ^iqoiq: li 
^S'4isf^ ^ q snq?^ I 

^ ^qRftqqf^frq^ tl 


VII. xviii. 9-10. 
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Indeed it is one of the puzzles in the poem that Rama who 
could not have been ignorant of Kubera as the regent of the 
northern quarter had not heard of Ravana as ruling in Lanka. 
Might it be that as his hero could destroy the three worlds by 
his own might 

fri^rqiRi ii 

III. Ixiv. 63, 72 

the Poet thought that he must keep him ignorant of Ravana's 
abode as he would otherwise burn Lanka up with his arrows 
even from where he was, and force Ravana to come to him, 
which would hardly suit his poem? The learned commentator 
advances this \ iew which we must take for what it is worth — 

^Rif^sTiq: I 

Govindaraja on IV. vii. 2-3 
Need Rama have remained ignorant of the simple fact of 
Ravanrds residence of which he had ample opportunities of in- 
forming himself? He could liave known it from Kulapati who 
first told him of the misdeeds of certain Khara, younger 
brother of Ravana’ (II. cxvi. 11 )» from the ascetics who 
welcomed him into Dandaka and sought his protection (HI. i. 
10-20) ; from the rsis of the asramamandala among whom he 
lived for ten years (III. xi. 24-28) ; or from the maharsis who 
came to congratulate him on his victory over Khara, Dusana 
and their four and ten thousand followers (III. xxx. 38). 
None of the^e seem to have mentioned to Rama that Ravana 
the arch-enemy held >way in Lanka; and Rama, we have to 
suppose, was incurious or was reluctant to ask the great men 
anything that they did not choose to tell him themselves. 
He asked V^isvamiira where Marica and Subahu perpetrated 
their atrocities, because he had been engaged to put 
an end to them. It would be time enough to ask where 
Ravana was when Rama had any quarrel to settle with 
him. Whether after SUa was carried off, the paramarsis 
if applied to as suggested by Laksraana for information about 
Ravana would have been particularly communicative may admit 
of some doubt. If Damayanti’s experience on a similar occasion 
can be taken as a guide, Rama would have had little enlighten- 
ment from them as to where SIta was held a prisoner. Dama- 
tyani asked rsis in the asramaman^ala about the punyasloka — 
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W gq: I 

5?^ sfm srsiif^q; ii 

The answer she got was simply — 

q^^<% q^rfSj qjwioiH'qsrsr gqj^; n 

And then the holy men vanished with their sacrificial fires and 
their dwelling huts. 

qqgqfsn qir^qifqsrrq. i 

RfftfiqiWRItriqr II 

Mahabharata, Vana, Ixi. 86, 94-5 

Even if Rama was disposed to solicit the help of the sages for 
ascertaining Sita*s whereabouts, the Poet obviated all necessity 
for Rama to go out of his way to seek them by planting Danu 
Kabandha right athwart his path, Danu imparted to Rama his 
divine knowledge of the means, and the only means, by which 
he could find out and recover Sita, t'/:, friendship with Sugriva, 
with the sacred fire to witness th,e com[)act. 

gqrn'q ^qqR i 

. III. Ixxii. 17 

What Danu said was convincing in details and definitive in 
import, and if Rama entertained any doubt as to the divine 
nature of the guidance he received, it was set at rest not only 
by Danu's rise to the skies in his sight, but particularly by 
SabarPs ascent to the abodes of the blest after she had seen 
Rama, as had been foretold by Danu. We can best understand 
the role for which the Poet meant to cast Danu by considering 
it in relation to Laksmana's advice a!)out seeking the help of 
paramarsis. Any help which the latter gave would of its very 
nature be gratuitous; the help that Danu proffered was in return 
for the supreme service rendered by Rama in faithfully 
incinerating Danu's huge body which was possible to no other 
mortal — 

q«qqR?q R'? qiqq;: | 

III. Ixxii. 3 

and delivering him from his age-long curse. This was more 
in accord with the character of the hero who had declared 
q ft qt aftjft (II. 1. 43). The rsis again would have give 
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Rama their blessing and assured him of eventual success; Danu 
gave him practical guidance and present help. The Poet 
describes Rama and Laksmana as (III. Ixxiii. 44); and 

Rama, if he ever entertained the idea of tracing Ravana's abode 
by himself and of destroying it in order to compel Ravana to 
appear before him, gave it up and decided implicitly to follow 
the guidance that the gods by means of Danu had vouchsafed 
him. 

If ti 

III. Ixxv. 9 

The search for Sita, then, wa^ not only to be world-wide as we 
saw, but was to he carried out solely by monkeys under the 
orders of Sngriva. This wa- Factor Xnnihcr Tivo. 

Sugriva literallv had crores of monkeys at his disposal for 
this business. 

m 

I V. xlv. 2 

is Ii.ivv till- Poet (lescribes them. When Sugriva had had them 
mustered (IV. x.xxix. 45), lie organised the search in four 
divisions which he :is>igned to the four quarters. To the divi- 
sional commanders he gave minute instructions, but gave also 
ample liberty to e.xcrcise their own discretion as circumstances 
might dictate 

IV. xlii. 55 

The general orders, besides the time limit already mentioned* 
were — 

glqtg I 

IV. xlii. 17 

IV. xl. 31, 60. 63; xlii. 45 

aif^qwi g I 


IV. xl. 67; xlii. 50 
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One injunction was particularly important. Each division was 
to be an indivisible unit. This is reiiiarkable. Ahgada, as we 
know from Hanuinan’s report to Sita, had set out with no less 
than a third of the entire vanara forces, V. xxxv. 

56. It was not open to him to break his huge army corps up 
into separate brigades and to assign dift'erent tracts to them 
with a common rendezvous, or to depute, say, Hanuman with a 
powerful contingent to search Lanka and the other islands. The 
search in every region was to be conducted by all the vanaras 
of the division together. This indeed sorted very well with 
the habits of monkeys who were accustomed to move about in 
troops. Accordingly we find — 

m ii 

IV. xlvii. 4 

again, 

IV, xl. 29 

IV. xlviii. 23 

also, 

cT5f digger; el m qlrre i 

IV. 1. 5 

Monkeys being gregarious by nature, why, it may be asked, did 
Sugriva insist that they should conduct their search and 

wn^Tdl:: , i.e. ? Two reabons may be suggested. Once 

the monkey gangs got separated, they would wander about 
aimlessly in search not of Sita but of one another ! 

ft f I 

IV. Hv. 9 

was how Ravana characterised them (VI. xxiv. 27) 
They were quite capable of forgetting their quest! Did not 
even their great leaders lose sight of it in Svayamprabha's 
cave? Another reason perhaps is this. What Sugriva had 

ordered for this business of search was a levee en masse, of 
able*»bodied monkeys indeed, but of varying quality. There 
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were no cowards among them; Rama, like the great commander 
he was, magnanimously offered on the eve of the war to excuse 
those from service who did not feel equal to it. 

VI. iv. 14 

which reminds us of King Henry's speech on the eve of 
Agincourt — 

<‘He which hath no stomach to this fight. 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse/' 

Henry V, IV. iii. 35 

But among the rank and file were these — 

g II 

IV. xxxvii. 11 

We have all met with these dilatory individuals and know them 
well; they are , procrastinators, ^ 

We have all a sneaking fondness for tliem; they are the 
men in our public offices to whom we used to give an extension 
year after year after they had attained their fifty-fifth year, 
and whom nowadays we ‘re-employ' after retirement ! It was 
incumbent upon the divisional commanders that these dlrgha- 
sutras were not left behind on any account. *Qmnehri^ ^(5 

, as we say in Tamil. One 
wonders why they were allowed to hamper the search at all, 
for it is they that must have set the pace in a service in which 
everything while it had to be done thoroughly had to be done 
rapidly as well, ^3 ^3^ Perhaps there was some solid merit 
in them. Perhaps they were more thorough and reliable than 
the common run of monkeys who must have been flighty. 
Perhaps also the Poet meant us to understand that Ramakain- 
karya embraced all and that there was no question of excluding 
anybody as belonging to the category of tamasakarta. “They 
also serve who stand and wait." This, then, was Factor Number 
Three j viz. that the search for Siva, conditioned as it was by 
Factors one and Two, was mass work in the first instance. 

XV— 14 
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" In the first instance,” because, in the first stage of the 
search the monkeys could only be expected to find a likely 
person, a beautiful woman well guarded in her captivity who 
was most probably Slid. SIta's identity was not known to the 
vanaras. Beautiful women were to be found in all parts of 
the world, and the vanaras might easily mistake one of them 
for Sita. Was it not perhaps strikingly and comically to 
illustrate this difficulty that the Poet makes the intelligent 
Hanuman himself dance in an ecstasy of joy when he took 
Man^odari to be SIta ? 

3ntt srnm 1 

V. X. 55 

Or, Ravana who knew a hundred magical arts 
cRisqwi^ RiqRt I 

VII. xxiii. 16 

might create a mayasita for the benefit of inquisitive monkeys ; 
' was not Hanuman, again, — even he who had seen and spoken 
with Sita — deceived by one such on the battle-field? 

f| 5^1 ri n 

IV. Ixxxii. 22 

cf. 

Bhattikavya, xvii. 23 

The supreme and almost insuperable difficulty for the vanara 
leaders was, how to establish the identity of Sita when they 
imagined they had found her. Suppose for instance that 
the eastern division came upon a fair captive in a cave 
in Udayagiri, Vinata could hardly present himself before 
her at the head of his troop of monkeys and address herj 
like H.M. Stanley, Sita Devi I presume?” It was his owr 
identity he would have to establish in the first instance, anc 
for this purpose he would have to go back to Kiskindha tc 
fetch his credentials! From the wonderful technique whid 
Hanuman invented for himself we know that the search in its 
second stage, that is, the establishment of Sita’s identity, thi 
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inducing of confidence in her, the holding of converse with 
her, the administering of solace to her, aud the exchange of 
tokens, abhijnanas, with her, was work of a very delicate 
character calling for the highest qualities of head and 
heart. It is not for nothing that the Poet has consecrated a 
whole kanda exclusively to Hanuman, though ‘to a European 
taste,’ in Griffith’s words, the Sundara ‘is the most intolerably 
tedious of the whole poem/ For an aesthetic appreciation of 
Sundarakanda it is not necessary to defend every line of it, to 
applaud every sentiment, to extol every simile; it is the tout 
ensemble that matters, and that is, that the story of Hanuman 
finding SIta is something rich and rare. Not to speak of the 
priceless picture of night-rangers’ life and manners which the 
Poet lets us see through the eyes of the dahka-pravcfia- 
nava-nataka-sutradhara’ who raised the curtain over Lahka 
for just one night, he has shown us step by step from his 
monkey-hero’s own lips how he went to work to find Sita. It 
is hardly to be expected that a mind that is not en rapport 
with ITanuman'snirveda can sympathise with his finer feelings — 
WTPr (V. xvi. 28), W ^ (V. lix. 2), or 

appreciate the beaut of ‘the long and useless speeches’ which 
in the eyes of the Western scholar ‘impede the action of the 
poem/ This however by the way. What we are concerned 
with here is that the search for Sita in the second stage was 
definitely not mass work but individual work, and work that 
required a high order of intellect and the utmost skill and 
circumspection. This was Factor Number Four, 

Bearing these factors of the problem in mind, especially 
Factors Three and Four, that is, that the effective search for 
Sita had to be carried out in tzvo stages, the first by mass work 
and the second by individual work, let us see what Angada’s 
party could have done to carry out Sugriva’s command to 
search Lanka in particular. 

wqr eq'cT?r: n 

H (I: i\ iv. xu. 24.5 

We shall assume that after searching the mainland the party 
had reached the shore of the southern sea well within the time 
limited by Sugriva, that they had not met Sampati, and that they 
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knew nothing of him. Their task was plain. Firstly, they had to 
cross to Lanka by air, in a body, and go over the island, a 
hundred yojanas in extent, ue. all together, with 

a tooth-comb, to find a fair captive answering to the descrip- 
tion of Sita. Secondly, they had to establish her identity and 
exchange tokens with her. Of these two stages, the second, 
viz, all that related to holding converse with Sita, was indivi- 
dual work, work of an extremely difficult and delicate character 
that a multitude was unfitted for and that could properly be 
performed only by an individual member of the party. Such 
an individual the party possessed in Hanuman. Him had 
Sugrlva singled out for this part of the task — 

II 

fl%: I 

5fqqi6¥^ II 

IV. xliv. 6-7 

and to him had Rama entrusted the credentials — 

r?ct: i 

3I^qqffltrR ?I3r35qi: q^qq; || 

cqf arnqacqsir I 

qcgqn^iR^^Riffq^isiirgq^qf^ li 

IV. xliv. 12-3 

But what about the first stage of slta-parimargana that had to 
precede it, viz, the discovery of a person answering to the des- 
cription of Sita, in Lanka? Tliat was mass work. Was that 
practicable ? It was carried out elsewhere, though with a nega- 
tive result. It fact, Sitanvesana by the eastern, western, and 
southern divisions, the commanders of which had not been 
equipped with any credentials, conveniently came to an end with 
the first stage ! But was it possible for the southern division to 
undertake the first stage of the search in Lanka, Ravana’s own 
abode ? 

In the first place, for Aiigada and his contingent of troops 
— a third of the entire vanara forces of Sugriva, as we pointed 
out — to have invaded Lanka in a body to look for Sita would 
have meant war with Ravana. Hanuman as a solitary intruder 
was, as we know, looked upon as but a spy, and Ravana deemed 
it beneath his dignity to take any notice of him ; but even 
Hanuman had to fight in self-defence — 
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P^AllT hi] 

mm 3?c«f5Ti%oi: i 
g Ri%3?c! RRi ^3] II 

V. 1-15 

How would Ravana have brooked an invasion by a host of 
monkeys? War was the certain result of such an invasion. 
The issue of such a war was uncertain. Even if the monkeys 
won, Ravana might baulk them of their object by hiding Sita 
away where she could not be found. Rama-karya on which 
they had embarked might suffer serious if not irreparable 
damage. Rama’s reputation as the hero of Janasthana would 
assuredly suffer hurt by this warfare of the monkeys. Above 
all, from the Poet’s point of view, the artistic unity of the 
heroic poem would be marred by the tale of a ridiculous pre- 
liminary war between monkeys and raksasas in which the hero 
and the villain, the kavya-nayaka and pratinayaka, had no part. 

Secondly, could Ahgada and his army have invaded Lanka 
by air in a body? Sugriva no doubt sent his generals with com- 
missions to cross seas of vast distances. But while he meticu- 
lously informed them of the distances between various points 
to be touched in their voyages, he never mentioned to Ahgada 
how far was from Mahendragiri. He only said that 
Lanka itself extended over a hundred yojanas, and for the 
rest told him that when he got to the shore of the southern sea, 
he and his advisers should decide for themselves what they had 
to do ! 

cTct: i 

IV. xli. 20 

It was from Sampati, later, that Ahgada and his party learnt 
that Lanka was fully a hundred yojanas off. 

?irTq|5T^ i 

IV. Iviii. 20 

No vanaras except Sugriva himself, Valin, Jambavan, ‘calidus 
juventa,’ in his ‘hot youth’, and Hanuman in his infancy had 
so far achieved such a long flight. The Poet has preserved for 
us the entries for this ‘Long Jump Competition’ (IV. Ixv.), 
and we find that barring Ahgada and Hanuman there was not 
one member of the party that could jump across to Lanka. In 
fact we have it from Hanuman that four individuals alone 
in the monkey world were capable of the feat — 
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sfi3w *?»T jfir«r II 

V. ii. 30 

though he names a few others in V. iit. 15-6. 

So far as Lanka and the islands beyond were concerned, 
therefore, it was simply out of the cjuestion for the vanaras of 
Ahgada’s party to carry out systematically, and in a body, the 
first stage of the search as prescribed by Sugriva, though they 
were well equipped to carry it out in its second stage. While, 
the other three great divisions after a rapid vet thorough search 
of the east, west, and north, including the islands in those 
regions of the world, were able to report that Sita was nof to 
be found there, the southern division could not invade Lanka 
in a body without provoking a war, even if they could jump the 
intervening expanse of sea, and had thus no means whatever of 
finding out ^whether Slid zvasin the island or no. Some means 
they had if they had applied to Agastya whom Sugriva had 
directed them to visit at his seat on the top of Malaya to receive 
the sage's blessing. 

i 

IV. xli. 16-17 

The Poet who narrates the adventures of the southern party, as 
he does not of the other three parties, makes no mention of 
Angada having met Agastya. The sage of course had more 
than one seat in the south, e.g. on the Kunjara mountain 
(IV. xli. 35), and it is reasonable to suppose that he was away 
from Malaya when Angada got to it. Of what use, then, 
would it be for Hanuman alone to go to Lanka on the off- 
chance of finding Sita there? That was not what Sugriva had 
contemplated. Suppose Sita was not in Lanka but had been 
hidden away by Havana in some rocky island fastness in the 
southern ocean, for instance, Puspitaka, a hundred yojanas on 
the other side of Lanka as Sugriva had been careful to state, 
Suryavan, fourteen yojanas beyond that, Vaidyuta further 
beyond, Kunjara mentioned above, or the famed and impregn- 
able city of Bhogavati still further beyond, or Rsabha guarded 
by the Rohitas right at the back of beyond, on the very confines 
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of Pitrloka in fact, was Hanuman to visit these places in 
succession by himself, or was he to return to Mahendragiri 
from Lanka and report his unsuccess to Ahgada and Jambavan? 
Hanuman himself was quite clear in his mind what he would 
do in such a contingency. On no account would he return to 
the mainland to report failure : — 

5i*TfiR?T; I 

5T ^ gift# fisil || 

ari^rqr tft ii 

(%cif II 

V. xiii. 38-9, 41 

Presumably Hanuman would search the other islands by 
himself. Sugrlva's orders however were that Ahgada should 
search all these islands zvith his followers till Sita was found. 
Why, he had made the monkeys' mouths water, describing the 
joys of food and drink they were to regale themselves with in 
Vaidyuta island! 

cT5r gff^r \ 

q1?4i g»5qii% qwi: n 

IV, xli. 33-4 

How were they going to do it when they were incapable 
of taking the initial hop to Lahka? 

It appears, then, that there was a grave lacuna in Sugriva’s 
plans for the search in Lahka and beyond. When after search- 
ing the mainland Ahgada’s band of vanaras found themselves 
on the shores of the southern sea, they would be faced with the 
formidable fact that while Hanuman and their leader^ could 

* Jambavan, ‘the Odysseus of the expedition of Lanka’ 
(De Gubernatis) would not let Angada, the Crown Prince, take 
the leap to Lahka 

qtaq n 

Jn%qi5q: wqr *rh. i 

and so forth. 


IV. Jxv. 23ff.), 
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jump to Lanka the distance was too great for the main body's 
powers. This is to say, while the second stage of SItanvesana 
in Lanka or in the islands beyond, which was individual zvorky 
could be carried out, it was simply impossible to accomplish 
the first stage which was an essential preliminary and was 
mass work. 

Perhaps the lacuna was not unintentional. If we may 
make so bold as to take a peep into the Poet’s workshop, we 
may perhaps find him thinking aloud somewhat in this 
strain: — I cannot have a war — a ridiculous minor war 
between monkeys and demons — in Lanka without my hero, 
what will my kavya look like? Any attempt therefore to 
make a search cn masse in Lanka I must rigorously exclude. 
I will even make it impossible for any except the indispensable 
Hanuman with the signet ring to take the jump at all ! ” This 
line of thought will help us to see that that the considerations 
suggested above, viz, (i) the interests of Ramakarya and the 
Mahakavya, and (ii) the inability of the monkeys to jump to 
Lanka, are really interrelated and not independent. 

To proceed with the main argument, suppose now that 
the party had met Agastya on Malaya peak, that Ahgada had 
asked him for news of Sita (Sugriva had not bidden him ask, 
as he had expressly bidden Susena ask Merusavarni), and that 
the sage had told him that SIta was in Lanka, the search for 
Sita would at once be removed to the second stage and the 
matter simplified at one stroke. For, all that would remain to 
be done was for Hanuman to cross over with the credentials 
with which he had been equipped, use his intelligence to pick 
Sita out, give Rama's message and ring to her and bring back 
her cudamani and message. But just as for literary reasons 
the Poet felt bound to avoid a preliminary conflict in Lanka 
following its invasion by monkeys in a body, he would seem to 
have felt it incumbent upon him, consistently with the senti- 
ments of his hero, to exclude all help from Agastya in the 
business of search. 


any more than Lord Kitchener would sanction the Prince of 
Wales's going to the Front in the Great War, and for reasons 
similar to what Lord Kitchener gave, viz.^ that it might not matter 
two pence if the Prince was annihilated by a German shell, but that 
he could not take any responsibility if he should fall into the hands 
of the Boche! 
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Here let us take another peep into the Poet's sanctum. 
The Poet: ** Sugriva of course must warn Ahgada not to omit 
to pay his respects to Agastya when he searches the precincts 
of Malaya. But Rama who has always refrained from troubl- 
ing the holy men of Dandaka with his affairs would not wish 
the sage to be applied to for a mere item of news as to SIta's 
whereabouts. I must leave the Great One to come himself, 
when the time is ripe, hailing 

VI. cvii, 3 

The monkeys must have no audience of him now; they shall 
therefore not find him in his seat in Malaya. Very well. But 
the next point is, that as I have made search in Lanka en masse 
out of the question and impossible, I must even make it 
unnecessary. I have made Sitanvesana by the other three 
divisions end with the first stage, viz.^ the search en masse, for 
which alone they were equipped. I shall contrive means by 
which the search in Lanka may begin from the second stage, 
for which the southern division alone is equipped. To enable 
Ahgada to dispense with the first stage, viz,, the search in a 
body ordered by SugrLa, he shall have the assurance of an 
eye-zvitness that Rdvana and Slid are actually in Rdvana*s 
house in Lahkd, Now, who so well-adapted for my purpose as 
a son of Vinata's race, endued with keen sight with a range of 
a hundred yojanas? But he must not be a bird of passage, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow, or Ahgada might not meet 
him except by a lucky accident. Let me see. Jatayu, Syeni- 
putra, is dead, but his elder brother, Sampati, whom Jatayu 
had mentioned to Rama (III. xiv. 33), and who he no doubt 
believed had been burnt up in th it mad race of the brothers 
with the sun (IV. Iviii. 4ff.), is still alive. He had burnt his 
wings, which is perhaps just as well, as by reason of it he is 
now stationary in his eyrie on Vindhya looking out on the 
southern ocean. He shall serve for a telescope. I will contrive 
that the vanaras shall resort to the vicinity of this 'observatory' 
in Vindiiya. At the meeting with them Sampati shall complete 
to Angada the tale ‘left half- told’ to Rama by Jatayu with his 
last breath — 

3^ etajucRii I 

III. Ixviii. 16; and IV. Iviii. 19 


XV— 15 
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wO ^ *n*i II 

IV, Iviii.49 

He shall testify to what he actually saw even while he was 
speaking 

^ egSW 5Tciq|5r% I 

cTwr I 

IWO|PcT;gt?«l Ciecieil^: Qlfefir 11 

fi«ii I 

IV. Iviii. 20, 22, 29 

And for his Ramakaihkarya 

^r^rirq § ww «wg?f»?^ li 

IV. Iviii. 12 

Sampati shall, in fulhlment of an ancient prophecy of Sage 
Nisakara, there and then regain his wings by a miracle occurring 
before the very eyes of the vanaras, so that he might say to 
Jambavan — to adapt the words of Mainaka to Hanuman 
(Campu, Sundara, 5)— ?fcT RT Jisr — and 

Jambavan and Ahgada and Hanuman might be assured of the 
truth of Sampati's testimony. The romantic tale I have in 
mind of Svayamprabha's cave of illusion where the vanaras 
shall forget their quest and lose count of time shall show that 
indiscretion sometimes serves us well!'' 

Sampati-vacana, then, did exactly what the imaginary 
Agastya-vacana would have accomplished, that is, informed 
Ahgada and the other leaders that Sita was of a surety in 
Lanka. This was of tremendous significance. It decisively 
dispensed with the first stage of Sita-parimarganain Lanka, Le.^ 
with the necessity for the search party to go in a body to look 
if Sita was in Lanka or not; and as that stage has been shown 
to be impossible of execution, the search which by reason 
thereof might have languished on the hither side of the ocean 
received a fresh impetus. At the same time it did not do away 
with the second stage, as was made clear by Hanuman 


V. xiii. 53 
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It enabled the great vanara leaders, thanks to their indiscre- 
tion, to proceed at once with the second stage, vis., the meeting 
of Sita face to face and the exchange of messages and 
abhijhanas which it was possible for an individual member 
of the party and only for him to accomplish. 

Such seems to be the true import of ‘Sampati-vacana’. If 
Sampati was not real— and Brahma’s words 

I. ii. 35 


preclude the idea — ^he was ben trovato. 



ON A MEANING OF THE WORD KAUSIKA 

BY 

Dr. V. Raghavan, m.a., ph.d. 

In Artha Sastra XI. i. (p, 380, Mysore II edn.), on 
Sanghavrtta or affairs of the republics of merchants (varttopa- 
jivins), soldiers (sastropajivins) and others assuming the title 
of king (Rajasabdopajivins), Kautilya has occasion to speak 
of methods employed to create split or to do away secretly 
with unwanted persons ; and among persons who could be 
easily employed for such plots, Kautilya mentions many classes 
of men and woman engaged in artistic and other persuits and 
moving closely with those in power as part of their retinue. 
We find here the following — 

(p, 380) 

The danseuse and the song.stress here are clearly understood, 
but who are the Kausika-strixoJj'^pi the same category whom 
Kautilya mentions here? 

Mni. Dr. Shama Sastri translates Kausika-striyah as harlots 
(p. 439 of his English translation) ; but this meaning, conject- 
ured on the basis of the sense of the context, seems to be too 
wide of the mark. 

Mm. Dr. T. Ganapati Sa.stri reads the text here as 
in his edition of the Artha Sastra in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and gives the following explana- 
tion in his commentary : 

That is, Aditi-stri is a woman going about exhibiting pictures 
of several deities^ and Kausika-stri, a woman snake-charmer. 


1 On Picture-Showmen in Ancient India, See Coomaraswam 
IHQ, V. 182-187; my note, I HQ XII. p. 524. 
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The reading Aditi-kauSika-striyah is the one adopted by 
Madhavayajvan in his Nayacandrika on the Artha Sastra; 
but the meaning given by Madhavayajvan is not in complete 
agreement with Mm. Ganapati Sastri’s. 

I” 

Madras Ms. R. No. 2403. p. 233. 

Lahore edn. p. 208. 

Though, unfortunately, there is a gap in the text of the Naya- 
candrika here, we can make out Madhavayajvan's idea; 
according to him, both Aditi and Kausika refer to pictures of 
deities of those names and the women meant here by Kautilya 
are wives of Yogapurusas or secret agents in the guise of 
beggers carrying these pictures of deities and begging alms. 
But how such beggars could get private engagements in secret 
places during nights with the persons they have planned to do 
away with or carry away is really difficult to understand. 

It appears to me that the reading in XL i Aditi-kausika- 
striyah’ adopted by Madhavayajvan is an instance of an 
erroneous repetition, and that the correct reading here is 
‘Kausikastriyah’ without the word Aditi, as found in the 
Mysore edn. The earlier passage on which this wrong repeti- 
tion in XI. i. is likely to be based occurs in 1. xvi, Rajaputra- 
raksana, where we find 

“ cIFTi:^ I ‘ | 

p. 33. Mysore 2nd edn, 

Kautilya is discussing in this chapter the question of the 
bringing up of the prince who is the next claimant to the 
throne and is likely to develop enmity towards his own father. 
Different writers suggest different places where he could be sent 
away to be brought up by others, and the defect of each sugges- 
tion is pointed out. One suggestion is that the prince may be 
left with his mother's kinsmen but, as against this suggestion, it 
is said that the mother’s relatives may use him as a pretext 
to beg of the king monies for themselves; and as an analogy 
for such begging, the text mentions here *Aditi-kausika’ 
as beggars using *Dhvaja\ What this Dhvaja is we do not know 
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exactly. When Madhavayajvan came upon, in the later 
context in XI. i., the expression ' Kausika-striyah’, his mind at 
once remembered the earlier passage in I. xvi ‘Dlivajena Aditi- 
Kausikavad Bhikseran* and he made out the sense in the light 
of that earlier passage, namely that the words Aditt, Kau^ika^ 
and Dhvaja, signified banners painted with deities and exhibited 
by beggars while asking for alms. The text it- elf in XI, i 
must have been changed wrongly into Aditi — Kausika-striyah 
on the basis of the earlier Aditi-kausikavat. 

On the earlier passage unfortunately we do not have the 
commentary of Madhavayajvan; but we have the Jayamahgali 
on this portion of the text, and it is to the Jayamahgala that 
Mm. Ganapati Sastri owes his interpretation of Aditi as 
picture showing beggar and Kausika as snake-charmer.^ The 
Jayamahgala says here : 

I I cTJi^qRf^ ^«rcTT- 

tr(l ^ «r3ffetTT ;n^r«rf (?) i 

Madras Ms. R. 5208, p. 79. 

According to this commentary, Aditi alone exhibits a figure of 
god while begging; Kausika is a snake-charmer; the point 
in mentioning two kinds of beggars is that the mother's 
relatives who use the prince to extract gifts from the royal 
exchequer may adopt a peaceful method of request like the 
god-exhibiting Aditi or frighten the king to part with gifts like 
a snake-charmer using a snake. A^ the expression Dhvaja, in 
this interpretation, is common to both varieties of begging, we 
have to understand by Kautilya’s Dhvaja no painted banner, but 
only 'pretext' which is an accepted meaning of that word ; even 
in the case of Aditi, it is doubtful if any painted banner is 
meant, for the Jayamangala use.s only the expression 'Devata- 
pratima.' ‘Snake-charmer' is one of the well-known meanings 
of the word Kausika given by lexicons.® As Madhvayajvan's 


^ Dr. Shama Sastri does not translate the words Aditi and 
Kauiiika here ! 

• Some lexicons give among the several meanings of the 
word Kausika, Vyalagrahior snake-charmer, and also the meaning 
Nakula or ichneumon. Probably the first alone, snake-catcher 
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interpretation simply works upon the words Dhvaja and Bhiksd 
in the earlier passage, and as there is no agreement between 
him and the author of the Jayamahgala, and as, according to 
,my suggestion, the addition of the word Aditi to Kausika- 
striyah in XI. i may be an accretion due to Aditi-kausikavat 
in I. xvi, we might try to seek independently for any other 
reasonable and relevant meaning of the word Kausika in 
Kaujilya XI. i. 

As observed already, it is somewhat difficult to understand 
how such beggars could have occassion to enjoy the private 
company of important persons. In the drama Mudraraksasa, we 
do see a picture-beggar, Yama-pattika, and a snake-charmer, 
Ahitundika, figuring as spies, getting unsuspected access to 
house-fronts and gathering important information; but the 
intimate and private access meant by Kauti’ya in the passage in 
XI. i is different. The important persons meant to be done 
away with or decoyed are allured to secret places in the night 
to enjoy the company ot these women. The entire chapter is 
full of references to women practising the arts of music, dance 
etc., and given to a life of easy virtue, being used as such 
agents of political plotting; and it is such women who can have 
easy and unsuspected access to and intimacy with important 
persons. Does the word Kausika-stri have any meaning 
signifying a woman of such a description, who could go 
naturally with the two others mentioned along with her, the 
Nartaki and Gayana? 

In the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa, we have the 
character of an elderly woman in yellow robes, Parivrajika, a 
Hindu lady recluse,^ who is otherwise called Pandita Kauii- 
kl or Arya Kausikj^. We find her such an expert in the art of 
dance that the king and queen accept her as the judge in the 
dance contest when the queen is lying with a broken leg, she 


or snake-charmer was originally included among the Anekarthas 
of Kausika. Later, by a process of further secondary homonymi- 
cal extension, Vyalagrahi was taken to mean the well-known 
enemy of the snake, ichneumon, and Kausika itself made to com- 
prehend that animal too among its meanings. 

1 See I. 14. 

» Act V. 

• Acts I and II. 
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entertains her with stories^; later she exhibits her knowledge of 
the medical lore when the Vidusaka is said to be smitten by a 
snake;* and finally the queen asks her to show her great 
proficiency in the art of dressing by getting up Malavika in the 
Vaidarbha style of marriage dress;® and, all the time, she was 
showing also her proficiency in advancing the love affair of the 
king and Malavika.^ From this we gather that there was a 
class or community of persons which specialised in the arts of 
song, dance, toilette, (Sairandhrikarman), love-affairs, etc., 
members of which were in the employ of kings and nobles, 
with whom they enjoyed great .confidence. And the name 
KauHkl by which this character is known in the Malavikagni- 
mitra signifies the name of such a community. 

On this, we shall now seek some light from Tamil 
literature: In the Tamil epic Silappadikaram of Ilango, in 
canto XIII called Purariiceriyiruttakadai, we find the poet 
continuing the description of the journey of Kovalan and 
Kaniiaki, in the company of Kavundi, towards the city of 
Madura. They cross a forest in the Pandyan territory in the 
moonlit night, and at dawn reach a Brahman village near 
Madura, which is described as follows by the poet : 

a//f/ t ' Qair<^ 

u)rriTU0Ga)jr 

lines 3S, 39 

a village of Brahmans who had fallen away from their 
study of the V^edas and were practising the art of music. 
The author of the gloss Arumpadavurai says that these 
Brahmans were also called Ambariavas. Later, Kovalan is 
said to join these Brahman musicians (^urQih-uirm^) of 
that village who were singing of Ant art (Durga) to the 
accompaniment of Senkottiyal, a lute of that name.® Here 
again, the Arunpadavurai says that the expression ‘ Padum 
Panar* means 'Ambanavar' and the Senkottiyal is the yal or 
lute of the Ambanavars. 


1 Act IV. 

* Act IV. 

» ActV. 

^ The Vidusaka calls her a Pithamardika in Act I, on her 
Very first appearance. 

« Lines 105 ff. 
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In the same context, we are told thnt, Kausikan, who is 
introduced abruptly, met Kovalan, delivered to him a love-mess- 
age given by his erstwhile beloved courtezan Madhavi, and 
went back to the city of Puliar to deliver that message to 
Kovalan’s parents. From the description it appears that this 
Kausika, also mentioned as Kosika, was a resident of Puhar 
city and that he went to console Madhavi in her separation 
and took from her that message to Kovalan. The text 
mentions him once as Kausikan (line 47) and thrice as Kosika- 
mani flines 5\ 56, 99). The Arumpadavurai says on 
line 47 — 

QfSir ; QuiUQ^LDirth, ^eueisr 
LiMr^(s3 ^enL-UJiru3G5rG(^ir — 

that this Kausika was a Brahman attached to Madhavi, that 
Kausikan means that he was of the Kausika gotra, or perhaps it 
7 vas his proper name. This remark shows that the author of 
the gloss is not sure of the significance of this name Kausika^ 
That it cannot be his proper name is borne out by his being 
introduced abruptly and referred to thrice afterwards as Kausika- 
mani, an expression similar to Devara-mani, and meaning a 
Kausika Hr;ihmacari or student. The second commentator 
Adiyfirkkunallar interprets this Kosikan as Bandi Kosikan or 
Vandi Kosikan i.c,, a minstrel. It is clear from this that 
Kausika is a common name of persons devoted to music and 
the arts and also serving as aids and messengers in love- 
affairs. Though this Kausikan was a native of the city of 
Puhar, and though as the Arumpadavurai suggests, he might 
be attached to Madhavi, we must note the special significance 
of his search for Kovalan fructifying in a village of Brahmans 
who were, like himself, fallen from their real Brahmanic status,^ 
and were engaged in the pursuit of music. Having wandered in 
search of Kovalan, this Kausika had come to that Brahman 
village and was staying there, as it must have been natural and 
convenient for him to do so among persons of his own 
persuasion. 

In the Ramfiyana, Sundara I. 179 (Kumbhakonam edn.), 
we have in the midst of a description of the aerial way across 


^ On Brahmans falling in status through their pursuit of the 

arts, Silpa, see Manu III. 64, etc. 

16 
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which Hanuman was speeding, the words I 

Govindaraja says that as Kaisika is the name of a Raga, we 
have to understand by Kaisikacar} as, musicians of Vidyadhara 
class who move about in the skies. 

%%% 3fraiq: i 

Tilaka takes Kaisika as signifying the arts of music and 
dance and Kaisikacaryas as Gandharvas like Tambnru. 

rT?:t=wrq: i 

Kataka interprets Kaisika as music: 

n(JTff«rr i i 

The commentary which I identify as Udali’s^ says that 
Kaisika is both a type of dance and a style of pla> ing the 
sword, and that Kaisikacaryas are \ idyadharas, 

^1%^. I cT5if^iqt 

Kaisika as a Raga and as a variety of the Nisadasvara is 
well-known in music; as a style of dancing and of playing the 
sword too, it is well-known in Natya Sastra as one of the four 
Vrttis^. In all these interpretations, the word Kaisika is to 
be taken as having been used as an Upalaksana for music and 
dance. It may be mentioned here that in both the Eastern 
recension edited by Gorresio (Vol. IV. p. 171, si. 59j and in the 
N. Western recension edited from Lahore ( Kis. 62.40) ‘Kaisika- 
car^^a^ is found as *Kai{sikdcclrya\‘'^ If Kaiisika is the correct 
word here, we have to relate it to the word and meaning wc 
have been discussing so far; and as Kausika means a commu- 
nity of musicians, we have to understand it here in d secondary 
sense again, as the reference is to the celestial musicians like 
Gandharvas flying in the skies. 

From this^ examination, we may interpret Kausika-striyah 
in Kautila^^a XI, i as women of a class or community devoted 
to the arts of music, dance, toilette etc., employed in courts, 
and engaged frequently in aiding love-affairs. 


^ See my article in the Annals of Oriental Research, Univer-^ 
sity of Madras i Vol. VI, pt. 2. 

^ See my article on Vrttis, JOR,, Madras, Vol. VII, pp. 34-6. 
* In fact in all its senses, according to lexicons, Kaisika has 
the variant form Kausika. 




NANDIVARMAN II FALLA VAMALLA 
Date of Accessiox REcoNSioEKEa 
VcnTiatarajuaiiayya, m.a,, pit.d. 

In a paper contributed to the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras (JOR. VI II. pp. 1-8), I examined the problem of the 
date of accession of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla and arrived 
at the conclusion that he ascended tlie throne in A.D. 726 and 
ruled until A.D. 791. Certain facts which have come to my 
notice since the publication of that article, though they show 
that the period indicated is roughly accurate, render the reconsi- 
deration of the problem necessary. The first point that deserves 
mention here is a definite date for Narasimhavarman II, which 
may be described as the sheet-anchor of the chronology of the 
later Pallava kings of KancI, furnished by Ts'o Fou Yuan 
Kouei, \'i Chinese encyclopaedia compiled about A.D. 1013/ 
According to one of the passages in the work. ‘Mn the eighth 
year of K‘ai-yuen (720), the King of the kingdom of South 
India, Chc-li Na-lo-scng-kia (§rl Narasiniha), proposed to 
cmph.»\ his war elephants and his cavalry to chastise the Ta-che 
(Arabs) as well as tlie T‘ou-po (Tibetans) and others.’* Who 
this ^ri Narasimh/i was, is explained in another passage of the 
same work. ‘Tn the 11th month (of the 8th year of K‘ai- 
yuen), an ambassador was sent to confer by brevet the title of 
tlie king of the kingdom of the South India, Che-li-Ka-lo-seng- 
kia pao-to-pa-mo (I^rl Narasiniha Potavarnian.)” In addition 
to the in foriiialion furnished by those two passages, Kicou 
Chou gives tlie following under the same year (720). 
“The 9tli month, the king of South India, Chc-li-Na-lo-seng- 
k‘iaTo-pa (Sri Nara.^imha Pdtavarman) constructed a temple 
on account of the empire (/ c., of China) ; he addressed to 
the emperor a rc(juest asking from him an inscription giving a 
name to this temple ; by decree, it was decided that the name 
should be ‘which causes return to virtue’ (Koei-hoa) and it 
was presented to him {i c., the emperor sent Narasiniha a 
tablet with the inscription KocChoa sc, so that it might be 
placed on the front of the temple erected in India by Narasiniha 
for the benefit of China). ”1 It is evident from these 

1 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri : Foreign Notices of South India, 
Madras University Historical Series, No. 14, pp. 116-17. 
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extracts that Narasimha Potavarman i^e., the Pallava king 
Narasirahavarman 11, was ruling in A.D. 720, How long he 
continued to rule after this date, it is not possible to ascertain 
in the present state of our knowledge. For the convenience of 
the present discussion, A.D. 7"0 may be taken as the last year 
of the reign of Xara=>inihavarman II. Parmesvaravarman II, 
who succeeded him, ruled only for a short i>eriod. As the only 
known record of his reign is dated in his 3rd regnal yeari, his 
rcigti must have lasted at least until A.D. /23. The reign of 
Paramesvarman II, however ended in a great disaster. The 
Vaikuntha Perumal Koil inscription of Pallavatnalla gives a 
graphic account of the condition of the Pallava kingdom after 
the death of Paraniesvaravarman II. It is stated th:it Para- 
mesvara Pottaraiyar of the Pallava famil>, descending (in 
unbroken succession) from the God Brahma, iKix ing de]>arted 
to Svarga, the kingdom fell into ruin^. There was none to rule 
the people, and the country was plunged in anarchy. Therefore, 

'a deputation of the mdtraSy the )nfilaprakrfis, and the ghati- 
kaydr waited on iliranyavarman Maharaja, and represented the 
fact that the country was without a ruler and requested him to 
grant them a soveriegn. Thereupon king Iliranyavarman sent 
for the chief potentates (kiilamallar) and enquired which among 
them would accept sovereignty. -I// of them refusing^ he asked 
his sons Srimalla, Ranamalla, Sangramamalla, and Pallavamalla. 
Pallavanialla humbly offered, but king Iliranyavarman was at 
first imivilling to risk his ozvn son, who was then only twelve 
years of age, in such a perilous undertaking. But Hiranya- 
varman was soon peri>uaded by Dharanikoncla Posar to give his 
consent.’^ It is c^ddeiit from this that the election of Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla did not immediately follow llie death of 
Paramesvaravarman II but after an interval of anarchy and 
confusion, the duration of which cannot be definitely ascertained 
at present. This is corroborated by the evidence of the sculp- 
tures in the Vaikuntha Perumal Koil at Kanci illustrating the 
history of the Pallava dynasty. Between the panels representing 
the coronations of Paramesvaravarman II and Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla, there intervenes a panel left purposely blank by 
the sculptors. **We have”, says Dr. C. Minakshi, ‘‘a further 


1 56 of 1903. 

2 SIL IV. no. 133. 
2 El. xviii, p. 123/. 
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proof of this (anarchy), in the blank space which occupies this 
wall next to the coronation of Nandivarman. We learn 
that the Pallava kingdom experienced total anarchy after the 
death of Paramesvara, and nothing could represent this condi- 
tion better than a blank space/"^ Though it is not possible to 
discover when exactly Nandivarman II Pallavamalla was 
chosen as the king of Kafici, it is certain that this event took 
place sometime before A.D. 733. According to an interesting 
passage in the Udayendiram plates, dated in the 21st year 
of Pallavamalla, his commander Udayacandra * pursued and 
defeated the Nisada chief named Prthvivyaghra who was running 
after the aivanicdha horse in the north; made Visnuraja’s 
country Pallava territory (i.r., he conquered Visnuraja's 
country and annexed it to the Pallava kingdom) ; and having 
brought NiiMvadya and others under his control, took (from 
them) beautiful necklaces, large quantities of gold and 
elephants.”- Visnuraja, mentioned in this passage, is identical 
witli tlie^lCastern Caltikya king. V^isnuvardhana, very probably 
the third oi that naine^; and Niravadya with the Western 


^ Historical Sculptures in the Vaikuntha Perumal Koil at 
Kan Cl, p. ^2. 

^ SII, II, p. 36S. II. bS-59. I, 55. [Utfararasydm 1. 56 api 
disi FrtJivl-J'^yriyIir=z=ahhidh(l [ua'*'] Ji^Nisa) da-paihh prabaldya 
mdnam^a.h^a >ic I. 57. ii hQ~Uirangani=[d'*'1 nusaranam^ipa tarn 
— anusrtya vijitya-vlsayCit=^Fa /. 58. Ilasdtkrtya^ddisan = 
Niravadya-pra^intkJiCiu hihdnln apariniita-suvarna-samca-yam 
kufi jardn^^Lipi yu jayr'aJta ] The passage as corrected by Dr. V''. 
Ragliavaii runs as follows: — Uttarasydni — api disi FrtJnuVyd^ 
ijJirCibJiidhanani N isada-patini prapalayafnanam==:-asvdt}icdlia-turan 
gaaL:=^ dHitsar(Uunn- ~(ipi tarn — anusrlya vijitya istt urd ja-zdsaydn 
Pallava sdtkl'iya dj istui -A iravadya-pram itkhdn siihdrdn^apari- 
fiiila suvania-'S'amcayani kun janin-^a pi yo jayrdlia. 

® The chrtMiology of the early ICastern Calukya kings is not 
yet settled. The scheme of chronology suggested by late Dr. Fleet 
(lA. XX. pp. 1, 93, 20o) is antiquated; anti the dates suggested by 
him either for Visnuvardhana 111 or Visnuvardhana IV cannot be 
accepted. With the help of the chronological data, collected since 
the publication of Fleet’s articles, Messrs. B. V. Krishna Rao 
i,JAHRS. ix. pp. 1-.52) and M. Somasekhara Sarma (JOR. 
X. pp. 27-45) formulated fresh schemes of the Eastern Calukya 
chronology. Though the new schemes are undoubtedly an im- 
provement on Fleet’s preliminary attempt, neither of them is free 
from difficulties and cannot in their entirety be accepted without 
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Calukya Vijayaditya, who ruled until A.D. 733.^ An inscription 
at Annavaram in the Darsi division of the present Nellore 
district, shows that the authority of the Calukya kings of 
Badami was acknowledged in the south of the coastal 
Telugu country .2 There can be little doubt that Niravadya 
from whom Udayacandra wrested jewels, gold and elephants 
in the course of his northern campaign was the Western 
Cajukya king Vijayaditya. It follows“ from this that Nandi- 
varman 11 who had been elected the king of the Pallavas 
sometime before this date was ruling at the time. His acces- 
sion to the throne must therefore be assigned to some dale 
between A.D. 723 and 733. A casual statement found in 
some Western Ganga grants of the closing years of the 
8th century A.D., which has an indirect bearing on the sub- 
ject, must be taken up for consideration in this context. In 
the Manne and Alur plates of ^Vivaraja ^NFarasimha, son of Siva- 
mara Saigotta, dated A.D. 797 and 799 respectively, it is stated 
that “by the ornaments of the Rastrakuja and Pallava lines, the 
crowned kings named Govindaraja and Nandivarmma. was he 
anointed to the kingdom, they with their own hands binding the 
crown on his brow, — the sun, \o the clear firmament of the 
Ganga line, Kongani IVraharajadhiraja Paranie>vara Sivamara- 
Deva.'’3 Before proceeding to point out tlie bearing of this 
statement on thedateof the accession of Nandivarman Pallava- 
malla, it is necessary to settle the identity of the Rastrakuta 
and Pallava monarchs, wlio bound with their own hands the 

reserve. According to Mr, Krishna Kao. \ i'^nuvardhana HI ruled 
from A.D. 719 to 755, and \'isnuvardhana IV from A.D. 772 to 
898. Mr. Sarnia, however, assigns Va.siiuvardhana HI to A.D. 
727 to 763 and \''isiiuvardhana IV to A.D. 780 to 814. 

^ That Vijayaditya was known by tlic title of Niravadya is 
evident from the following passage in the Pat tadakal inscription 
[E. I. Ill, p. 47] of his grandson Klrtivarman HI : — 

* Surya-sutam = iva danaratas~sad(i rrkodaram:::^iva sdhasa-‘ 
rasikah Srt-niravady = dddra I ^ i jaydditya-S atrdsraya Prthvi-Vallabha 
Mahdrdja-Paramchfara Farama-hhatfdrckcna, The terms niravady- 
zzzoddra are reminiscent of the expressions '"uddiratvan^niravad- 
yatvdd^' used in the Kendur and the Vakkalcri plates to describe 
the liberality and the irreproachable conduct of Vijayaditya (El. 
ix. p. 200, V, p. 200). 

2 183 of 1933-4. 

8 EC. ix. Nl. 60, MAR 1924, no. 80. 
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crown on the brow of Sivamfira Sai^^olta at the time of his 
coronation. 

First, about Kastrakilta Gdvindaraja : — Of the four kings 
of the name of Govinclaraja mentioned in the genealogy of the 
Rastrakut'is of Malkhed embodied in their inscriptions, the first 
and the last may b? left out of consideration, as the former is 
too early and latter too late to have been a contemporary of 
fiivamara Saigotta. The remaining two, G5vinda II ( A.D. 772- 
780), and Govinda III (A.D. 794-813) were certainly his con- 
temporaries. Now, the question is which of these two is the 
Govindaraja, who together with Pallava Nandivarmma partici- 
pated in Si\ amara’s coronation and placed the crown upon his 
head. Although it is generally believed that it is Govinda III 
who joined Pallavamalla in crowning him, the validity of this 
l)elief has been called into cpiestion by Mr. M. Somasekhara 
Sarnia; he is of opinion that the Ganga king Sripurusa, the 
father of Sivamara Saigott.i, after a rule of fifty years, was 
killed in battle in A. I h 775 by Kaduvetti of Kanci ; that after 
his deatli, the succession to the Ganga throne was disputed 
by his sons Duggaiiiara and Sivamara Saigotta; that ‘appre- 
hending danger from the common enemy Dhruva who, 
gradually gaining power in the north, was intending to invade 
the southern kingdoms, both Nandi var man Pallavamalla of 
KaiicI and Govinda II took advantage of the situation in the 
Ganga kingdom, and, in order to strengthen their own position, 
began to take an interest in the Ganga affairs; and that ‘they 
both, espousing the cause of Sivamara Saigotta, who was 
perhaps the eldest son of Sripurusa, anointed him heir to the 
Ganga kingdom/ and helped him actively to overthrow Dugga- 
mara.’'i This view is open to serious objections. In the first 
place, there is no evidence to show that Sripurusa was killed in 
A.D. 775 or at any other time in a battle wdth Kaduvetti of 
Kanci. The Kuldikki epigraph, dated in the 52nd year of 
Nandivarman I’allavamalla, oii the authority of which Mr. 
Sarma assumes the death of Srlpurusa in a battle with Kadu- 
vetti in A.D. 775, does not support his contention. ‘It records/ 
as stated by the epigraphist, ‘the death of Gangadiyaraiyar 
Kannadu Perungangar, the chief of Karkattur, who, at the 
instance of viamadi, the Baiia king, fell on the day, when the 


^ ‘A Miscellany of Papers, Published in honour of the late 
Rao Saheb G. Ramamurti Pantylu), pp. 119-120, 127-8. 
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Pallava army marched against Perumanadigal, and destioyed 
(the fortress of) Penukulikottai/’i It is obivmis that K. 
Perungangar, the petty chief of Karkaltur (Kajakattur in the 
jPaianjiieri taluk of the Chittoor district) was a subordinate of 
the Bana ruler, and tlie fact that he, at the instance of his 
overlord, attempted to clieck the advance of the Pallava 
army on Perumanadigal and perished in the attempt, does not 
offer any justification for identifying him with Perumanadigal 
himself. G. K. Perungangar, as pointed out by me elsewhere, 
was a third party ;2 and Perumanadigal was in fact the liege- 
lord and sovereign of his overlord, the Bana chief, who ordered 
him to proceed against the Pallava army and arrest their pro- 
gress, That Sripurusa did not die in A.D. 775, hut was .alive 
for more than a decade after that year is shown by an inscrip- 
tion of his reign dated Saka 710 (A.D. 788). ^ As it was not 
usual for kings to celebrate their coronation during the life 
time of their predecessors, it m.ay be presumed that the corona- 
tion of Sivamara Saigolta did not take place until after the 
death of his father in A.D. 788 or later. Therefore, Govinda II 
whose reign came to an end in A.D. 780 or 781 could not have 
been the Govindaraja who joined Pallava Nandivarmma in 
celebrating his coronation. Nor had Govinda 11 any share in 
the overthrow of Duggamara. According to verse 24 of the Jelh- 
wai plates of Sila Mahadevi, the chief queen of Dhruva, dated 
A.D. 786, Dhruva conquered Durga who had all the strength of 
the three worlds, and augmented his fame by imprisoning the 
entire Ganga family, and appropriated for himself the prosperity 
of (a ruler) whose insignia was the bull; he alone displayed in 
this world the quality of Paramesvara (supreme ruler) clearly 
and powerfully, just as Siva etc. ^ Moreover, the evidence of 
the Manne and Alur plates clearly shows that it was not 


1 ARE. 145 of 1921, El. xxit, No. 18, p. 110. 

* JOR. viii. p. 5 n.3. 

* Rep. Mys. Arch. Dept. 1918^ p. 42. It is true that in this 
record 'no royal titles are attached,' as pointed out by Mr. Sanna, 
‘*to the name of Sripurusa.” (A Miscellany of Papers p. 120) 
There is nothing exceptional in this. Several records of j^rlpurusa, 
in which he is referred to without any titles are known ; and there 
is nothing in the present record to show that Sripurusa mentioned 
in it was a subordinate and not the king himself. 

< El. xxii. No. 17, pp. 98-109. • 
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Govinda II, but his nephew Gdvinda III who crowned Sivaniara 
Saigotta. Both the records refer at first to his victory over 
the Vallabha army, supported by Rastrakuta, Calukya, Haihaya, 
and other leaders at Mudugundur ; then they allude to the defeat 
of the powerful cavalry of Dhora (Dhruva) ; and mention 
finally his coronation, when he was crowned by Rastrakuta 
Govindaraja and Pallava Nandi varmma.^ It is obvious that 
Rastrakuta Gdvindaraja referred to in these records could not 
have been Govinda II, the elder brother of Dhruva, but his son 
and successor, Govinda IJI. 

Second, about Pallava Nandivarmma : — Opinion also is 
divided about the identity of the Pallava king Nandivarmma, 
mentioned in the Marine and Alur plates. Though he is generally 
taken to have been identical with Nandivarman II Pallava- 
malla, Mr. K, V. Subrahmanya Aiyar contends that he was not 


Yo-=^^sau prasCidhita-jagat^traya-sara Durgd 

Gamg-augha-santati-nirOdha-vivrddha-klrtih\ 

Atmikri = onnata~Vrsdnka-vibhutir^uccair — 

Yatkam iatdna Paramesvaratam = ih^aikah\\ 

Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s rendering of this verse is quite un- 
satisfactory and misleading; unsatisfactory, because, he misses the 
historical information conveyed by the expression, prasadhita- 
jagat-trayasdra-durgo by translating it as 'he reduced to subjec- 
tion forts (durga) which were the cream of the three worlds;' and 
misleading because he states that Vrsdnka was the Eastern Calukya 
king. Commenting on this verse, he says, qhe second historical 
fact to be deduced from the same verse of our grant is that he 
made his own the prosperity of a ruler whose family insignia was 
the bull. Who could this prince be? Obviously he could be no 
other than a prince of the (Eastern) Calukya family of Vengi who 
had the bull as their badge. And this prince again could be no 
other than his father-in-law, Visnuvardhana IV." (p. 104). This, 
in cold print, from the pen of a scholar and historian of the 
eminence of Dr. Bhandarkar, is quite astounding! Still more 
astounding is the silence of the editors of Epigraphia India, who 
never let go an opportunity to enlighten the scholarly public by 
tlieir illuminating observations. It is common knowledge of 
all the students of South Indian history that the ‘boar' 
{vardhd) was the badge of all the branches of the Calukya 
family including the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi, and the bull 
{vrsa) the badge of the Pallavas of Kahci. 

2 EC. ix. Nl. 60, MAR. 1924, No. 80. 

*7 
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Pallavamalla, but his grandson Nandivarman 111, the victor of 
Tejlaru. He is led to this conclusion by his interpretation of 
the data about the chronology of the later Pallava soveriegns. 
He starts with A.D. 888, the date on which Aditya I overthrew 
Aparajita and established the Cola monarchy, and proceeds to 
calculate backwards with the help of the regnal years furnished 
by the later Pallava inscriptions. As the latest regnal year 
found in Aparajita’s records is 18, he arrives, by deducting 18 
from 888, at A.D. 870 as the first year of his reign. His 
predecessor, Nrpatimya ruled for 26 years; and the initial date 
of his reign is placed in (870 — 26=) 844. Here he encounters 
his first hurdle. As the latest regnal year quoted in the inscri- 
ptions of Nrpatunga’s father and predecessor, Nandivarman III, 
the victor of Tejjaru, is 22, he must liave commenced to rule 
according to !Mr. Sahrahmanya Aiyar’s computation, in (844 — 
22=) 822 A.D. This, however, he is not able to accept, as he 
has to accommodate an inconvenient fact, vi::,, the synchronism 
of Rastrakuta Govindaraja and Pallava Nandi varmma, men- 
tioned in the Manne and Alur 4)lates. As the latest regnal 
year found in the inscriptions of Dantivarman, the father and 
predecessor of Nandivarman III, is 51, his initial year must be 
placed in (822-51 = ) 771 A.D. and this leaves no Nandivarman 
who could have been a contemporary of Govinda III. To get 
over this difficulty, Mr. Subrhmanya Aiyer lengthens the reign of 
Nandivarman III by ten years, and takes it back to A.D. 812. As the 
last known date of G5vinda III is A.D. 814, the cornonation of 
^ivamarall Saigotta in which Govindalll and Nandivarman par- 
ticipated may be conveniently assigned to the period 812-14. 
‘‘The latest regnal year found for him (Nandivarman III) in his 
inscriptions mentioning the victory of TeHaru," says he, “is 22. 
But there is a possibility of his having reigned longer. If he had a 
reign of 22 years, his accession would have to be placed in A.D. 
822. This cannot be the case, for, we learn from the Western 
Ganga grants that the Rastrakuta king, Govinda III and the 
Pallava King Nandivarman — both crowned kings themselves — 
fastened the fillet of royalty on the forehead of Sivamara II 
Saigottta. The last year of Gdvinda III being A.D, 814, this 
event should have occured before that date, say about A.D. 812. 
Accordingly, we have to take back the year of accession of 
Nandivarman III by ten years.'"^ Apart from the arbitrary 


^ El, XX. No. 3, pp. 49-50. 
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character of this procedure, there is another important fact 
militating against Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer’s view, which he 
seems to have overlooked. The coronation of Sivamara II 
Saigotta, according to his chronological scheme, must have 
taken place between A.D. 812 and 814; but the Manne and the 
Alur plates, the only records which refer to this event, are 
dated, as noticed already, in A.D. 797 and 799 respectively. It 
cannot he said that the authors of these charters foretold an 
event which was still in the womb of the future. Therefore, 
the coronation of Sivamara II Saigotta must have taken place 
sometime before A.D, 797 and not between A.D. 812 and 814, as 
Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer would have us believe. As 
Dantivarman, the father and predecessor of Nandivarman III, 
the victor of Tejjaru, was, as shown by the Raniesvaram grant 
of Rastrakuta Govinda III, ruling in Kanci in A.D. 803\ he 
could not have been the M urdhahhisikta Pallava Nandivarmma, 
who participated in Sivamara II Saigotta’s coronation. This 
leads us to the conclusion that Pallava Nandivarmma of the 
Manne and Alur plates must have been Nandivarman II 
Pallav^amalla, the grandfather of Nandivarman III. This is 
not at all unlikely, Paramesvarman II, the predecessor of 
Nandivarman II, it may be remembered, ruled until at least 
A.D. 723, and then there ensued a period of anarchy of uncertain 
duration at the end of which the latter was elected king. As he 
ruled at least for sixty-five years, his reign must have lasted almost 
up to the end of 8th century A.D. There is therefore nothing 
improbable in his having joined Govinda III to crown Siva- 
mara ll Saigotta, as the king of the Gangas. The coronation 
of Sivamara could not have taken place earlier than A.D. 795. 
He was taken prisoner by Dhruva in A.D. 786 and was kept in 
confinement ever since. Ilis father Sripurusa died sometime 
after A.D. 788, and his ancestral kingdom was annexed by 
Dhruva. Govinda III who succeeded his father in A.D. 794 
took, according to Wani-Dindori and Radhanpur plates, 2 
compassion on him, set him at liberty and sent him back to his 
country. Therefore, his coronation could have taken place only 
after his return to his kingdom, in A.D. 794 or in the succeeding 
year. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that Nandivarman 

II Pallavamalla and Govinda III performed the coronation of 

- - ■ - ■ ■ — 

1 lA. xi. pp. 125-27. 

* lA. xi. p.i56 f, El. vi, pp. 229-51. 
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Sivanura and placed with their own hands the royal crown on 
his head. Assuming that this event had taken place in the 65th 
or the last known year of his rule, the initial date of his reign 
must be placed in A.D, (^95-65= ) 730 A.D. A possible objection 
to this date must not be left unnoticed here. The Coja king 
Aditya, as pointed out by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, 
defeated Aparajita, the last Pallava monarch, and put an end 
to the Pallava monarchy in A.D. 888. It follows from this that 
there elapsed 158 years between the accession of Nandivarman 
II and the overthrow of Aparajita; but the total number of 
years for which Nandivarman II and his successors ruled comes 
to (Nandivarman II, 65 years+Dantivarman 51 years-f 
Nandivarman III 22 years ;-Nrpatungavarman 26 years-f 
Aparajita 18 years) 182 years or 24 years more than the period 
indicated by our data. How are we to account for this diffe- 
rence? The difficulty, however, is not as insurmountable as it 
may appear at first sight. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyei has 
himself indicated the way for solving the problem. While 
attempting to accommodate the reign of Kampavarman in liis 
chronological scheme, he suggested, accepting Hultzsch’s inter- 
pretation of the term Nandi-Kampa occuring in a Solapuram 
epigraph as Kampavarman, the son of Nandivarman HI, that 
Kampavarman was a ‘joint ruler with either Nrpatunga or 
Aparajita or with both.’^® It is not impossible that the reigns 
of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and his successors overlapped 
one another. The father might have crowned his grown up 
son, as was done by the later Cola kings and to some extent by 
the contemporary Calukya rulers of Badami, during his own 
life time, and taken him into partnership in the administration 
of the kingdom. Instead of taking the reigns of Nandivarman 
II and his successors in a regular consecutive order, provision 
must be made for the partial coinccndence of successive reigns. 

A correct solution of the chronology of the later Pallava kings 
lies perhaps in this direction. 


*® EL XX. pp. 48-9. 



SOME EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE OF THE 
ASVACIKITSITA of NAKULA (BEFORE A.D. 1000). 

BY 

P. K, Code, M.A. 

Curator, 

Bhandarkar Oriental Kesfarch Institute, Poona, 4. 

In the list of works and authors mentioned and quoted in 
the YuklikalpatariC of King Bhoja as recorded by Pandit Isvara 
Chandra Sastri, I do not find the name of Nakula, who is 
(jiioted from in the section of the Yuktikalpataru as 

follows : — 

Patjc 183 — 

“ 31^ I 

— 

BRt II \C || 

'ft?!: BI^W* % I 


I d. with a Foreword by Dr. N. N. Law, Calcutta, 1917 — On 
the last page the following names of works and authors quoted in 
the Yuktikalpataru are recorded: — 

qr^:, Brnriq:, 

q»q:, qp.qiqJT'q:, 5I|f: I 

2. Cf. Wqiq (verses 1—30) in of son of 

f^B (B.O.R. insti te, MS. No. 581 of 1899—1915) folios 15—16. 

“ arfiiB^qii^i qBfqTfJr^Fftqq s^^q | 

fwrtsqw: ftq: gqrsBqrt qq II ? II 
q?BBtsfq^ q'iftqr^BB^>qqq^ I 

qqrar qqt: sirai ii R i) etc. 
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%fi; ^gcTRl *Rl: || || 

^Q«=igi%R: I 

<^|cT: II »<» II 

f^5T(«r)ir: | 

fjBcifr II » ? II 

QWsiq^l: I” 

The above quotation raises the question of Bhoja's inde- 
btedness to whose was published long ago 

in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1887). It will be clear 
from the following evidence that the of Bhoja's 

is indebted to the of — 

(1) The quotation from d introduced with the 

words reproduced above is taken from Chapter 3 of 

(pp. 7-8 of Bib, Indica, Edition, 1887) where 
it reads as follows ; — 

9f«l I I 

gfr gr^q: i 

cTHf ll < II 

1%^ qlrf: f^W =q I 

ii®qisq Rlqr %fr: ?^cT; II R ii 

%?i: f f qRi%R; I 

«flcT: II ^ H 

f^: qifq^^r^id 5fl^i l 

liwJTl qnir%: gg^IS?!: II V? II 

In spite of a few variants this passage is almost identical 
with the passage quoted by Bhoja with the words 

(2) To corroborate the above identification I record 
below additional comparison of verses and groups of verses 
common to and — 

Bhoja (=B) p. 181— 

“ ?iq«T ^rll 5qtq=5nf^: I 

*Rt ^ li li 

Cf. Nakula (=N) p. 2. 
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“ gsrjcTi i 

*Wf RJPrIcI: II 'A II 

B. 181— q«ini | 

=^3^1 3rrii% ^figsrqjg^ II R'a || 

B. 182—0 f«n: i 

ntfirqffoiii^ #:q!r(in: rIsisri^ qsqqi: i II 
cTTfSTT 3^RIiRr«r ?r3r?I^f^ qeqqi: I 
*iR«: Ri«Tqrar«j «r«qqrei«t) f%^5R: qiqtqe: ii 
3Rq^5Ti?r^i ^ =R ^ % 5fr=qi: Rfffi^cii: i 
RIRRl 3r55Rt: ^f^Slt^iaRcTRCT^ II R<: || 
e»ft?RRqf«ji^ g^ni fqsri: ’r i 
sT^irqf fl^ir %qr: ^(qqi q^a'Rqi: ii ii 
RR^qqi %5qi ^nsn: ?i^5rt?Tq: i 

g#qqp£rjS^f|q; ^R>frsg^qi%qi: n ^o n 

IciqM'f R>rt5^i =q i 

fqR^sRRi II II 

(Rrl) R%t?q: R%g: i 

f^RRf: qtfJTi: # fRqr g;fqq^: R3[r i” 

Cf. N, 4— it I 

=qgq^i qri%% 5ijq% ^RRsiqigc n ^ n 
3xRf«f|gqi fqi: | 

*Tlf%qffon«j #>qirqf q«qqi : ii ^ n 

RPgsrr^Mqfei^ q«iqi: i 

nli^r; 5TiqR%q fR^gqRU qwftqg: || \ || 

8Rq^5T^?nR ^ q?=q*fi=qi«f ^ ^fcir: i 

qi^i #rf^s1|3TRiRiqiq> i| » n 

R4RRqqwR^ 3^f^q5rR?Tqi | 

3nJl?rqi fefR'tqi: O'- flarr %«n:) «^qi li 

Rjfl^RRqr qoii^q^iqr I 

Pl%q9 (^s#3r^«ft «(il^qt ii ^ II 



mm: m*rm^ w ^ ^(^if: // \9 // 

^jf erf^cT: I 

3 «?n^; ea^sg^ip^^; tl ^ (t 

IcPF^: ^ 5IS5K: I 

^ m ii II 

D, 186— H ^3IE|5| 5Jf ^05 =^ q?cT#i | 

8 irq€t sTiq^ ^qf cT q'qi?g?^imqi: 11 11 

q?q =qrq€i fscflq^g wi^'^ l 

q?cT#» =q ^ 5 ^trq: (J || 

Cf. N, 10— a ?!% q?J% =q q^rf^ | 

3f[q^ srrq^ ^qf a q'qr«g^>tlTrq[: u » n 


^2 q^q =qiq€? ^gflqw ^ i%^qi: 1 
=q qLalq^ iipifi^: « 2 ^q: || ^ n 

B, 186— if 5(q)05iq^l q^q^q qif%^ ?:^I«rq: | 

^ qidr% qgrqr^q ^qiiqq: (eF%cT:) n || 

Cf, N, 11— t* qosiq^t qn%#[ Ser%01l?Tq: I 

(V. 1. fq^^) 

^ q;d(^ qfi^Fpq ^ri^: flrqqflrq;: || ^'^ || 

B, 186— it q?[I9r§: ?qqR'^ cTqw: I 

fqqqpeqifqr ^ g 35q;i^ ^qqfl ll ii 

CfN,12—ii q^^^cTsq^ =q rTqm; | 

fqqqiJiqiljfc %4r 5«q:r^ ^qqfi n n 

B, 186— it ;nqiqE^ q^€ q€t Rf qf^ qj qq; || || 

‘qsRq# q ^q%^ qjsft 1 

qro q?q q^iq^: ^rq»f^qrqf9r: gq; || ^\» n 
Cf. N, 12— a jqqfiq^M q# RI qR qi qq: | 

=qqfqqlt b qisft ^wff^x tl ? u 

^ «Rq qfiq^ q^sqreq (qq;: ^qq:) qsrrq^ I 

f%^(8t: g ^fqW?i?fcri^f^ff^: II ^\9 II 
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B, 186~u q^ar€: B I’’ 

Cf. N, 13~u q,^ e q’q^ajoi: I 

gqiq: II R® H 

D, 18A—U =qgi^|cef''?'fTt«sicqR: q^qilf^cll: I 

q^^ qft^q 3r[q% eqq qjT^qjf: || »» || 
q% RI& qti^fipqr 3 i 
aqfwii qg4T “qa^) q^ii^fii || n 

aiK^ q?€R sw i 

qqir cqq cTt: gq} an^qi; e*qq^ ^q II »^ || 

# 5 tq^qii?lt q^ qfq??rqfqqrqq(: i 
qq: %qr qqiq?^^ ^gt^gqtqi% |i svs n 
qq: q«=qqqr e*qq qiqfeqfe^iqrq; i 
qq; qiqfqTiSj f%?if^: ii »<: || 

qj^qiiqf q^'^qf (^- '• qi^qwiq?'^) qiqs'^q gq: i” 

Cf. N, 14— qgi^lc^^fqi: qilt^qjp^ •qqi% =q | 

qqpq: qq =qg’ 5 : qin%^ q%q; II » ll 

3iB^[ q?^ qr?l snqr: ^3: qiqq;ri%qff: 1 
qq^ fqqqi (^}cI 5 q ^gq]^ =q II II 

qqj«$q>T 3 [$r qW qiqe^qfqqiqqi: 1 
1 ^ 51 % qn^qrq'qQ^iq’T ii ^ 11 

qq; ’^qi: snHq% qiq3[^qq gq: 1 
qq: qj^rsmi g«T^ qiqcgqce^Rqrq: 11 vs 11 
qq; qiqsqfiSl 1 

qf^qjwi ^5[i*i^qf qrqs^qq gq; 11 ^ 11 

B, 184— a qpnf^qff ?Rd?i gsi qn=qi qf^qsqi «f 1 

^ gg^qjlrq ^iqf =q«qf (qi) qqi 11” 

Cf.N,15—*t qjpqf qjcqq q%q5f: || ^ || 

^ii ^^qiilq ^iqr “q^q qqr 1” 

B, 184— it qqj Sgqfi’q^ I 

aiffqift 11 \y» 11 

1SI 
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cf. N 40— i 

(^- f^r air^) Hsfi q^g^r/^arr 5^ il 

li 190— it cRtqq's^qi^fK- 

^ q;(^$5T: q*. I 

5 q 5 ?:qqi%: fqiq^-o^qcitq: (s^ffgfqqr^) 

« ^ g^qqteii qpq^ qn«fq't: 11 R 11 
il?: f<q?r q^q =q# =q qi^i 
iq^ 5 iq I 

e qifqqif : qfq?i: ifqsqf 

tiqi fqRiq, 11 ^ 11 

Cf.N, 21— ti =q^|%esqqR; qic^q€qqi^)%; 

q q;fe$$r aiie^ gfiqq^ 1 

5 qf«rqq(qir: ^R^sr^qi^ft 

B g^qqlqq qi^qs qri^%=t: Il 

B, 185— u ^sff; ga^j f^^rRSRqi ^ Rqi% gij^qr: I 
^ iir^cir. qn'^l''si^q qiqqifqqiqf&f 11 'a=^ 11 
cf.N, 16 — n g^^iiSRiqqwi^r il qqr% g^w^i: I 

q 51?cll: qil^V^W qRqifqqiqfffr II ^ II 

The foregoing comparison of extracts from the 
section of Bhoja's and from the 

of Nakula clearl}- shows how Bhoja, who definitely mentions 
by name and quotes from his has borrowed 

freely from Nakula's work. If the section in the 

is a genuine work of king Bhoja we have to conclude 
that the of is earlier than Bhoja (C.vd./J. 

1050 .) VVe are thus in a position to determine the later limit 
for Nakula's zuork virj. C,A,D, 1000. 

As regards the earlier limit to Nakula' s I have 

to make the following observations : — 

(1) The pas.sage mentioning the Arabian (dTl^) and 
Khurasan horses as the best horses is common to both 

Bhoja and Nakula as we have seen above. The expression 
‘‘^rrfSfdr; in Bhoja's 31 ^* 131 % is a misreadinng for 

“ used by Nakula, 
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(2) Khurasan'^ is a Province of North East Persia, 
bounded on tlie North by the U.S.S.R., on the West by Mazan- 
daran and Iraq Ajemi, on^the South by Kuhistan, and on the 
East by Afghanistan. It consists partly of desert and partly of 
high-lying land portions of which are fertile. Evidently the 

horses are equivalent to horses, mentioned by 

in his by the by in his ^n^WT- 

f^UTM(C.A.D. 1140), by in his (C.A,D, 1130) 

and ev^en by in his TC.A. 130.)® 

(3) 1 have presumed that the horses mentioned by 

and are equivalent to Arabian horses on the assurance 

of some friends. The Marathi Dictionary called the SahdakoSa 
mentis ns = Arabi horse (Arabicr—^TW). Whether the term 
is identical with cannot be said with certainty as in 
the Ain-i~^lkhari (p. 1 ^6 of Gladwin's Zeans 1897) seven kinds 
of horses are mentioned, in which the Arab horse is distin- 
quished from ‘the Tai:ccj which is ';iven as the name of the best 
Iiorse “m 'stly bred in Hindustan," To make confusion worse 
confounded we have Tajik as the name of a republic of Russia 
formed in 1924 out of the former regions of Bukhara and 
Turkistan and further in his (A.D. 1130) 

mentions horses among the best breeds of horses. It 

remains to be seen whether the terms Tazee, Tajik 

are identical or otherwise. T intend to examine these terms in 
a separate paper with a view to clarifying the above confusion 


^ Vide p. 615 of World Pictorial Gazattcer by T. A. Hammerton. 

® I propose to write a paper on Persian Horses in Sanskrit 
literature in which I shall record detailed evidence about Persian 
horses mentioned in Sanskrit texts and its bearing on the history of 
the import of Persian and Arabian horses in large numbers referred 
to in the Bombay Gazatteer {Thana) 18S2 as follows: — (Page 
431) — (810 — 1260 A.D.) Trade Centres — **The chief trade in 
Animals was towards the close of the period (1290), a great 
import of horses from the Persian Gulf and from Arabia. No 

ships came to Thana without horses This great demand for 

horses seems to have risen from the scare among the Hindu rulers 
of the Deccan caused by the Mussalman cavalry. As many as 
10,000 horses a year are said to have been imported." (Yule's 
Morco Polo, II, 330.) 
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and hence cannot deal with them in this paper without detailed 
evidence. 

For the present we may conclude that Nakula's Asva^ 
cikitsifa is earlier than C.A,D. 1000 as king Bhoja has borrowed 
from it largely in the Asvayukti section of his Yitktikalpataru, 
mentioning in one place the name of Nakula along with the 
extract borrowed. 



THE l\ EMORABLE MESSAGE OF THE HELIODORUS 
COLUMN AT BESNAGAR. 

K. Balasubramanya Ayyar. 

Tlie Hindu scriptures have, sometimes, condensed their 
lofty ethical concepts and moral precepts in the form of triads 
of great signiticance. The Brhadaranyakopanisad summed up 
its teacliing with the three words Dama, Dana and Daya (self- 
control, charity, compassion) and proclaims it with the voice of 
thunder — 

^cTSlfitg: ^ ?q- 

I cl'cjag; qq i%$ig; ^qi^i^ i 

(Brah. up. 5-2-3) 

The Bhagavadgita in its last chapter lays down succintly the 
duty of every man in the three words Yajna, Dana and Tapas. 
It explains clearly their connotation and ethical significance and 
sums up in these three ihe precepts which should regulate him 
in his moral relations with Divinity, his fellowmen and his own 
self. 

qfi5fqfiq:q;q q ^qi^q qg- | 
qf qq^q qiqq# qjftiqoiiq, i 

In the scriptures of otlier religion also, for example, in the 
Bible, we find St. Paul delivering his message in the three 
words hope, faith and charity: • And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, tlicse three, but the greatest of them is charity ’. (Cor- 
inthians, chaps. 13.) 

We find another remarkable instance in the memorable 
inscription in the Heliodorus column. It is found written on 
a fine granite pillar erected at the ijistance of a Greek ambassa- 
dor, Heliodorus, son of Dios, at Besnagar, a place 30 miles 
north-east by east of Bhopal, near Bhilsa, Gwalior State. It is 
worthwhile to refer in full to the translation of this inscription 
which is as follows: — This Gurudadhvaja of the God of gods, 
Vasudeva, has been made at the instance of Holiodorus a 
Bhagavata, son of Dios, from Taksasila, who having constrain- 
ed his senses, arrived in the company of Chandadasa, the king 
of the family of Bhagabadra, the saviour, Kasiputra, the son 
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of a lady bclong^ing to Kautsa Gotra, of increasing glory, the 
vassal king of the Maharaja Antialkidas, pledges himself to the 
three (cardinal \irlues), the observance of which leads to im- 
mortality, ‘Dama, Tyaga, Apramada The original of the 
last portion of the inscription is as follows: — 

(1 ) Trini amrtapadani-(su)-anuthitani 

(2J nayamti svaga Dama chaga apramada. 

The pillar and the inscription were “discovered by Sir 
John Marshal who gave an account of it in J.R.A. S. 
(\^oI. 9, 1008). The last lines were further elucidated by 
great Oriental scholars. Dr. Fleet, Dr. Barnett (e'/t/c J.R.A.S.*, 
Vol. 9, 1053, 1093) and others. The three virtues mentioned 
have been translated by them as self-control, charity, and 
diligence respectively. Their significance has been discussed 
to some extent by Dr. Barnett. The word ‘Apramada ’, he says, 
is found mentioned in the Dhammapada. In regard to Tyaga 
he says *the whole thing is discussed at length in the Bhagavad- 
gita, chapter 18.* But these scholars have not found out the 
Hindu scripture where this triad is mentioned and explained. 
As I read the inscription, 1 felt that a sloka containing a mention 
of the three virtues in similar terms might be found in our 
Hindu epics or Upanisads, especially, as it is said that the 
pillar is erected as a dedication to \Tisudeva by one who, though 
aGieek (yavana) has been imbued with Hindu culture and 
calls himself hence a Bhagavata. I read through the chapters 
of the Mahabhara^a and lighted upon a verse in the Sanatsujatiya 
chapters in the Udyoga Pai van which is very strikingly similar 
to the last lines of the inscription. The verse runs thus; 

cTlf^ q qqiwai: II 

( see Mahabharata, Kumbakonam edn. Udyoga Parvan, Sanat- 
sujatiya, Adhyaya 3, verse, 23; P. P. S. Sastri edn. ch. 42). 
In the succeeding verses 24 to 36, the significance of the three 
is fully explained and the qualities denoted by them are enume- 
rated. A perusal of these verses will make the reader fully 
realise the lofty significance of the three words for the first time, 
Dama, Tyaga, and Apramada and the noble inspiring ideals 
denoted by them and the memorable message contained in this 
inscription worthy of perpetuation for all time in this per- 
manent way by the granite pillar by a foreigner who came 
into contact with Flindu civilization in its palmy days and was 
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deeply touched by the fundamental core of the teachings of 
Hindu scriptures and the vvise sayings of India's great Seers. 

Flic inscription says that the three form the foundation 
for immortality. So does Sanratsujfila also declare. Sanat- 
sujata further elucidates the qualities denoted hy the three. It 
is remarkable to note that the virtues indicted by the word 
* Dama ' begin with Satya, iiuth, and end with Ahimsa, non- 
violence. The other sixteen between the two are Apaisuna, 
Atrsna, Apratikulya, Atamah, Arati, Lokadve.^a, Anabimana, 
Avivada, Apranipidana, Aparivada, Anativada, Aparitapa, 
Ksama, Dhrti, Siddhi, Apapakrtya. Tyaga is said to comprise 
three virtues, generosity to the needy and to one's own family, 
charity, t.r., gifts to the Gods in Yajhas and to public utility, 
and thirdly renunciation of desires. Apramada is defined as 
composed of eight qualities, namely Satya (Truth), Dhyana, 
(contemjdation), Samadhana (Inward Peace), Codya (Philo- 
• Sophie enquiry), V^airagya (Desirelessness), Asteya (freedom 
from theiving), Brahmacarya (Sexual purity), Aprigraha 
(Poverty). In the begining of the chapter, Sanatsujata has 
further declared that Apramada i^ itself Immortality while 
Pramada is Mrtyu or death. (Seech. 42, verse 4.) Thus we 
see that the inscription reveals a memorable message containing 
the quintessence of India’s loftiest teachings. 



THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE. 

Second Foundation Day. 

The second Foundation Day of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute, Madras, was celebrated on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 1st, 1946, at the Ranade Hall, Mylapore. There was a 
large and distinguished audience. 

Dr. Sir. Rm. Alagappa Chettiar, M.A., D. Litt., L.L.D., Bar- 
at-law, presided ; Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar delivered the 
Foundation Day address. 

Sri A. Shanmukha Mudaliar, M.A., one of the Secretaries, 
read messages received from learned institutions, scholars and 
men of public importance : — 

Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, retiring Pre- 
sident, All India Oriental Conference, wished the function 
every success, and the Institute a glorious career. He also 
enrolled himself as a Life Member of the Institute. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona, wished the function a great 
success. 

Srimant Pantsaheb Pratinidhi, Rajah Saheb of Aundh, 
a Life Member of the Institute, wished the function every 
success. 

Dewan Bahadur S. Aravamuda Aiyangar, Member, H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Executive Council, Hyderabad, a Life Member of 
the Institute, wished all success to the function. 

Sri M. S. Aney, Govt, of India Representative in Ceylon, a 
Life Member of the institute, wished success. 

Sri S. T. G. Varadacharya, M.A., Principal, Narasimha 
Sanskrit College, Chittugudur, Masulipatam, a Life Member of 
the Institute, said in the course of his message : 

‘Much as I wish to be present on the happy occasion of the 
foundation day of the Research Institute founded in the name 
of my revered Professor, I cannot do so May the follow- 

ing stanza serve as my representative then. 

B cR^i sf i 
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** It is false research which is not firmly based upon deep 
study — Ma}^ this Institute which stands in the name of the 
prince among professors proclaim this/’ 

Sri K. Subramanyam, Mylapore, had also sent a message. 

Sri K. Balasubramanya* Ayyar, one of the Secretaries, 
presented the Report of the Institute’s work for the year 1945- 
1946. Grateful tribute was paid by him to the service rendered 
by the first President, the late Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
to the Institute. 

Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, C.I.E., President of the 
Institute, in welcoming Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar and 
Dr. Sir Alagappa Chettiar, referred to Dr. Chettiar's high edu- 
cational aitainments, wide cultural interests and munificent 
benefactions. 

The Foundation Day Address. 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar then delivered the Founda- 
tion Day address. He said: 

«When my friend Mr, K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar requested 
me to deliver the Address on the occasion of the Founder’s Day 
of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, I readily con- 
sented to do so not because I have any pretentions to any 
learning in Sanskrit but because of the veneration in which I 
held Professor Kuppuswami Sastri during his lifetime, and of 
myself being given the opportunity to pay my tribute to the 
memory of the late Professor. The name of Professor Kuppu- 
swami Sastri is closely associated with the renaissance of 
Sanskrit culture in this part of India, a culture which has been 
the bedrock of Hindu civilisation in its different phases and the 
fountain source from which all the great religious teachers of 
India whether in the Dravida country or in the Northern India 
derived their inspiration. 

The career of ’^rofessor Kuppuswami Sastri reminds us of 
a lesson gatherable from the lives of great men, that it is 
possible that the services of a genius in art, literature or science 
might be lost to a country if talent is not discovered and given 
encouragement in the proper time. After a period of continued 
study in different Sastras under eminent scholars and great 
Pandits in the orthodox and traditional style and after graduat- 
ing in the S. P. G. College, it is interesting to note that he 
entered service as a clerk in the Board of Revenue on Rs. 25 
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which was considered to be a good start in a Government office 
for a graduate in those days. Even during the period he was 
employed as a clerk, he was devoting himself to further studies 
in Sanskrit literature and the Sastras and during his leisure 
hours he was giving religious discourses to people interested in 
higher Sanskrit studies in Mylapore. The ease with which he 
handled recondite questions in Advaita Philosophy attracted 
the attention of the late Mr. V. K.ibhnaswaini Aiyar who had 
the unerring instinct to discover talent wherever it might be 
lurking and bring out what was best in it. Mr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar appointed him as the first Principal of the Madras 
Sanskrit College. One is reminded of the choice of Professor 
Sir Raman and Sir S. Radhakrishnan by the late Mr. Justice 
Austosh Mukerji to the chair of Physics and Philosophy res- 
pectively, a choice which has not a little contributed to the great 
place which India is occupying in the scientific and philosophical 
world at the present day. In that capacity he came in contact 
with some of the best Pandits in Sanskrit who were appointed 
to fill the different chairs in the Sanskrit College, Mylapore. 
Professor Kuppuswami Sastri successively held with great 
distinction the Pnncipalship of the Madras Sanskrit College 
and the Tiruvadi Sanskrit College and in the year 1920, he was 
called upon to fill the Professorship of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology in the Presidency College in succession to the late 
Professor Rangachari, a post which was held by eminent 
Sanskniists from the inauguration of the Sanskrit Chair in the 
College. As Professor of Sanskrit he came into intimate 
contact with the University, was a member of the Senate, the 
Academic Council and the President of the Board of Studies 
and Examiners in the Madras University. He was also external 
examiner to several other Universities in India and was inti- 
mately connected with them. In the reorganisation of University 
studies after the passing of the new University Act, he was 
mainly responsible for giving a new orientation and direction 
for Sanskrit studies in the University of Madras. The Siromani 
courses on the traditional lines, the Oriental Title degrees in this 
University, the Sanskrit Honours syllabus were all fashioned 
by him. As an acknowledged authority in linguistics he was 
responsible for the institution of the course in Comparative 
Pnilology. He was loath to leave the subject of Oriental 
Research and the exploration of ancient classics by the applica- 
tion of Western methods of research and scholarship to western 
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scholars, who labour unler the evident disadvantage of not 
being able to get into the genius and spirit of Indian culture. 
He was keen on the establ shment of a school of Oriental 
Research which without in any way sacrificing the profundity 
and learning characteristic of our ancient Pandits, will utilise 
that scholarship for the promotion of research and historical 
criticism. He was responsible more than any other for the 
establishment of the Oriental Research Institute at the Madras 
University and the starting of a Journal of Oriental Research 
in Madras in which could be garnered contributions from all 
savants in Oriental literature. 

His scholarship was not confined to any single branch of 
Sanskrit studies. It is not often that you find in a single 
professor or Pandit a combination of profound knowledge and 
learning in Kavya, Vyakarana, Mimamsa, Vedanta and modern 
sch )larship. But Professor Kuppuswami Sastri’s range of 
knowledge extended (jver every branch of Sanskrit studies. The 
question has been sometimes put as to how it is that with such 
profound learning he did not leave many works of note. The 
answer is two fold. (1) He set such .i high standard for any 
work emanating from him and he applied such a searching 
criticism to his own work that the completion of the work 
according to his standard took an immeasurably long time. One 
is reminded of the great learning of Lord Acton and the 
incomplete works and notes which he left behind. (2) Profes- 
sor Kuppuswami Sastri was to a large extent inspired by the 
ideals which distinguished the early teachers and Pandits of 
India. It is in the great tradition of India from the time of 
the Upanishads that the main work of a scholar and a seer is 
in the learning which he imparts toothers and in the number of 
savants and Pandits whom he initiates and gives to the world. 
That is why I believe Nitya-Adhyayana and the inculcating of 
knowledge to others are both enjoined as a religious duty by 
our ancient scriptures. To impart learning to others and to 
train a band of scholars is the tradition of the Upanishads. 
That is the tradition of Greek scholars and painters. The world 
knows Gaga Batta through Nilakantha, the author of the 
Vyavahara Mayukha, Socrates and his sayings only through 
Plato, the great Buddha himself through the Jataka stories as 
narrated by his disciples and latterly Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa through Vivekananda. 
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Today are scattered over the length and breadth of South 
India eminent Pandits and Sanskrit scholars, who sat under the 
feet of the Professor. What probably the world of letters has 
lost, the Pandit world has gained. 

Before I close, I should like to refer to one other trait in 
the Professor^s scholarship. The Professor spoke and lectured 
in Sanskrit with a remarkable facility which made men feel that 
there is no point in the oft-repeated statement that Sanskrit was 
a dead language. The lucidity of his diction and the clarity of 
his pronunciation enabled even a person with a smattering 
knowledge of Sanskrit to follow him. 

I would close these few disjointed remarks of mine with 
the following observations. While no institution at the present 
day can flourish without public support and financial assistance 
rendered by Government, it is as well to remind ourselves on 
this occasion that what makes for the success of any institution 
is dedication of service to its aims and ideals, a band of scholars 
and Pandits imbued with the spirit of research and scholarship, 
a determination on the part of its votaries to get rid of the 
shackles of idle pedantry and eflfete antiquarianism/' 

This was followed by the reading of two short Research 
Papers by Rao Sahib Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai and Dr. V. 
Raghavan on the Silappadikaram and Dara Shikoh's M ajma-uU 
Bahrain^ the texts of which are published below. 

Dr. Sir Alagappa Chettiar’s Address. 

Rising amidst cheers, Sir Alagappa Chettiar thanked Mr. 
Venkatarama Sastriar for his kind references, and regretted 
that it had become the fashion now-a-days to refer to the 
Classics as a dead language, Sanskrit literature was their great 
Classic, and it was the good fortune of India to possess it. 

People of all ages felt that the Classics were contemporary 
and could never be out of date. The Classics contained those 
imperishable, undying and eternal values, and had given expres- 
sion to truth, goodness and beauty, and their values could never 
change. The Classics were an unerring guide and proper 
corrective to the mind's attitude towards life. 

Proper understanding and perspective could be achieved 
only by a study of the Classics, and the Classics were in abun- 
dance in this country and Institutes like the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute wpuM give ample opportunities to many 
students. 
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Continuing, Sir Alagappa Chettiar said that there was a 
great duty cast upon scholars and societies to popularise the 
Classics without losing their fundamental values. 

In attempting to popularise the Classics and make them 
appeal to the masses they must not lose the sense of the very 
great values which were embedded in the Classics. 

Everyone of them should consider it his sacred duty to 
understand the Classics. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriar repre- 
sented a combination of the scholarly dignity of a Pandit 
and also of modern culture. South India must be proud that it 
had such a great figure after whom this Institute was founded. 

Sir Alagappa Chettiar said that they were grateful to 
foreign scholars, like Professor Max Muller, who had made a 
deep study of their Classics and had contributed much to Hindu 
thought and ideas. 

He understood that, at the Peace Conference, attempts were 
made to get old manuscripts in Yugoslavia and Germany, and 
he hoped that attempts would be made to secure the other 
ancient manuscripts as well. 

As Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriar combined in himself the 
deep and penetrating study of a great scholar of the past and a 
comparatively wide study of modern knowledge, he was in a 
position to make a rational approach to the great Classics, and 
if they were to profit in their researches into the Classics, that 
rational approach had to be maintained. Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar had given them a blue-print for research into the 
Classics, and they must take advantage of that blue-print. He 
wished them all success. He hoped that the Institute would 
give opportunities for scholars, not only in this part of the 
country, but from other parts of India as well. 

Sir Alagappa Chettiar regretted that even in these days, 
they were not able to find enough money for researci.es. He 
hoped that contributions would flow in, and the Institute would 
grow from strength to strength. 

Mr. K. Balasubrahmania Ayyar proposed a vote of thanks. 



SILAPPADIKARAM 

Kao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, b.a., b.l. 

{Reader in Tamil, University of Madras) 

The Silappadikaratn is one of our great classics and deals 
with the well-known story of Kovalan and Kannaki, Tradi- 
tionally, it is held to be one of (he Pancakavyas, the other four 
being the Cintamani, the Manimekhalai, the Valaiyapati and 
the Kundalakesi. Of these, the Manimekhalai is closely con- 
nected with the Silappadikaiam and is. in fact, a seqmlto the 
latter kavya, the heroine being the daughter of Kovalan by his 
mistress, Madhavi. Hence these two kavyas have been styled 
by some modern writers as the twin-epics, the epic of the 
anklet and the epic of the jewelled girdle. No doubt, 'epic' is 
a misnomer in this connection. Ijangovadigaj and Kulavanikan 
Sattanar, their respective authors are necessarily contem- 
poraries, since they are credited to have set their seal of 
approval on each other’s kavya, as soon as composed. 

The Silappadikaram was published in its entirety in 1892 
by the late Dr. V. Swaminatha Iyer. But even before this, the 
kavya had gained some publicity. The hon’ble Mr. P. Kumara- 
swami of Ceylon had pointed out that Gajabahu mentioned in 
the kavya must be identical with Gajabahu I of the Ceylonese 
chronicle, Mahavamsa. This king, according to Geiger, the 
editor of the chronicle, ruled for twenty-two years from 171 
A.D. Following the wake of Mr. Kumaraswami, Mr. V. Kanaga- 
sabai Pillai, the famous author of ‘The Tamils 1800 years ago’, 
fixed the date of Senkuttuvan, the king of the Sangam period 
and contemporary of Gajabahu. This contemporaneity was 
considered to be vouched for by a statement in text that its 
author was the younger brother of Senkutjuvan. The Silappadi- 
karam and the Manimekhalai were thus assigned to the latter 
half of the 2nd century A.D. The authors were believed to have 
dealt with contemporaneous events in their works. Thus, a 
definite foothold for the date of the third Tamil Sangam was 
considered to have been secured. This was held to be the 
sheet-anchor upon which the chronological system of the 
ancient Tamil literature solely depended. Hence scholars and 
historians were eagerly looking forward to an authoritative 
edition of the text and commentaries of this classic. And 
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Dr. Swatninatha Iyer, the ablest editor of the day, supplied 
this desideratum. 

The historical interest of the kavya over-shadowed, for 
a time, its literary excellences. The fascinating beauty of the 
story, the charm of narration, the powerful dramatic situations 
tense with emotion, the lyrical quality of the songs, the limpid 
style, the melody of the verses, the felicity of diction — all these 
contributing to the magnificence of the poem, had to wait for 
recognition till the more imperious needs of tlje antiquarian 
were fully satisfied. Even the ordinary man in the street 
shared his enthusiasm. It was thought that the antiquity of 
the Tamils and of their literature depended entirely upon the 
date assigned to this kavya. And the protagonists of the 2nd 
cent, theory maintained their position with a tenacity rarely 
equalled. Any scholar who had the audacity to doubt this was 
held to be a bitter enemy of the Tamils and traitor in the camp. 
So it was not a simple historical problem at all that the critical 
scholar had to face. He had to deal with a complicated mental 
state which would easily lead to communal hatred. Naturally 
there were acrimonious controversies. And instances were 
not wanting where these were sought to be set at rest by 
unanimous resolutions of learned societies, fixing the date of 
the kavya and condemning those who dared to dissent. A 
short way, indeed, of settling historical and literary problems ! 
No need for elaborate studies, no need for investigation and 
research and no need for weighing evidence ! 

Dr. Hultzsch and Rao Bahadur Venkayya, whose reputation 
in the field of archaeology and South Indian history was of the 
highest, were the first to regard this date of Silappadikaram 
with some degree of scepticism. Mr. K. V. Subramania Iyer, 
in his 'Historical sketches of Ancient Dekhan’, brought for- 
ward some arguments in support of this sceptical position. 
Recently, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri tackled this problem 
and has come to the conclusion that it must be a late work. I 
have also dealt with this problem in some of my contributions 
and arrived at the same result. I do not intend to follow this 
controversy in this short paper; but I do want that the main 
position must be understood clearly. The crucial point is 
whether llangdvadigal was narrating contemporaneous events 
in his great poem. If this is not proved, then the date of the 
poem may be far later. 1 shall content myself here 
with saying that there are very strong grounds to believe 
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that the events were not contemporaneous with the author. 
Naxinarkiniyar says definitely that the kavya embodies 
a story of olden times. It would interest you to know that 
the late Prof. Kuppusawami Sastri, in whose honour and 
memory this Research Institute h id been founded, helped the 
solution of the problem by proving a late date for the Manime- 
khalai. His main reason was that the 29th canto of this work 
was a literal translation of a section in Nyayapravesa of 
Diiinaga, the Buddhist logician of the 5th century A.D. Neces- 
sarily therefore, the so-called twin-epics must have been 
composed later than this date. Other evidences point to the 
conclusion that the 8th cent. A.D. is the most probable date of 
the kavya. This is not to deny the synchronism Of Senkuttu- 
van and Gajabahu and it must be clearly borne in mind that 
the date of the 3rd Sangam is not in the least affected by the 
above conclusion. The Sangam age might very well be the 
2nd century A.D. In fact, any sober and unbiased enquiry can 
only lead to this result. Most probably, Illangovadigaj gave 
currency in his work to a genuine tradition about the synchro- 
nism, referred to above. 

The chronology is helpful in making the milieu of the 
poem better understood. Let us turn to the poem itself and 
study its historical background. The ancient Tamils, in what- 
ever field they might have achieved distinction, were not born 
story-tellers. They were of a hardy race and their character 
made for a union of strength, tenderness and fidelity. They 
concerned themselves mainly with the practical and immediate 
affairs of life. The Sangam literature bear ample testimony 
to this fact and the realistic spirit that pervades it precludes 
any possibility of a romantic tale. The earliest tale, of which 
there is any evidence, is the story of the Mahabharata. The 
establishment of a Tamil Sangam at Madura and the translation 
of the Mahabharata into Tamil were the two achievements as- 
cribed to an ancient king, in an early inscription. Thus, it was 
from the Aryans of the North that the art of story-telling 
found its way into the Tamilagam. The Tamil poet of that 
age had no elaborate traditional art, no repertory of ancestral 
tales as familiar to his hearers as to himself and no audience 
composed of the best in the land. Centuries passed. And with 
the passage of time, the Aryan contact became closer and more 
intimate. Tneir religion with its elaborate ceremonials caught 
the fancy of the people. The Tamil kings performed Rajasuya 
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and other vedic sacrifices and one king was called Pal-yagasalai- 
mudukudumi-peruvaludi, the great Pandya king of many sacri- 
ficial halls. Adherents of heretical religions also, the Buddhists 
and the Jains, imi grated in great numbers and mass conver- 
sion began. Emphasis on ethics was the dominant note of these 
religions and several didactic poems, known as Kilkanakku 
works were, in consequence, produced. It may be easily seen 
that ethics is hardly the soil in which romance and story-telling 
can flourish. Ceremonial religion soon asserted itself and led 
to a religious revivalism. Hymnal literature was the natural 
and direct result. Again, ceremonialism brought in its train 
the cultivation of several arts including dancing. Controversies 
also raged amongst the vedic religionists, the Jains and the 
Buddhists; and the result was an assiduous cultivation of the 
science of logic. Puranic lore increased by leaps and bounds. 
The Tamilian society imbibed more and more the Aryan culture 
and civilization. Cities and temples grew in numbers. The 
Northern India became more familiar and the great Sanskrit 
literature began to exercise its potent spell on the unsophisticat- 
ed Tamil mind. In this milieu tales began to appear. But 
Sanskrit originals were taken and rendered into Tamil verse. 
Udayanan-perungadai, evidently based on the Sanskrit version 
by Durvinita of Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha may be cited as an 
instance. This tale, of which a major portion has been 
recovered and edited by the late Dr. V. Swaminatha Iyer, may 
be reasonably assigned to circa 700 A.D. 

The most notable feature of this romantic tale is its metre. 
A kind of continuous verse known as ^ahaval' — and not stanza 
— is employed in this work. This metre has a noble tradition 
from the very beginning of Tamil literature and is indigenous 
to the Tamil language. The nearest equivalent of this verse is 
the Blank verse in English. No metre corresponding to this 
exists in the Sanskrit language. Perfected through centuries by 
the great ma^rs of language, enriched with the phrases and 
formulas of generations of older poets, and endowed with a 
loveliness that ravishes our heart, it is a splendid medium of 
poetic speech. The witchery o the author’s art, his stylistic 
perfection and the sensuous beauty of his diction secure for 
him a place next only to llangovadigal and Kamban. But he 
composed a romance and however much it may appeal to our 
tense of wonder and of beauty, its appeal to our heart is limited. 
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The sense of unreality damps our soul and we are left only with 
a chill admiration for the poet. 

Following this Jain poet, a Buddhist author, ^attanar, 
wrote the Manimekhalai, a religious romance. There is, in this 
work, too much of religion and too much of dogma to render 
of it of any value as a romantic tale. The style and diction are 
far from attractive, but the metre employed is again ahaval. 
Generally speaking, it is an inferior poem in every respect. But 
its chief interest lies in the fact that it is a work contemporane- 
ous with the Silappadikaram. 

The latter kavya composed shortly after Manimekhalai deals, 
as already said, with a well-known story. Kovalan and Kannaki, 
its hero and heroine, belong to two i ich Vaisya families of 
Kaviripumpattinam. After a short wedded life with Kannaki, 
Kovalan deserts her, falls in love with Madhavi, a courtesan 
and loses all his wealth in the pursuit of pleasure. A few 
years later, he suspects the fidelity of his mistress and returns 
to his faithful wife in a repentant mood. Both leave their 
home for Madura, with the hope of retrieving their fortune 
in this ancient city. But fate decrees otherwise. While try- 
ing to sell one of the anklets of his wife, he is caught by the 
machinations of a wicked goldsmith, brought before the king 
and charged with the theft of the queen's anklet. The king, in 
a moment of forgetfulness, orders him to be put to death. 
Kannaki hearing of this, enters the palace and proves the in- 
nocence of her beloved Kovalan. The king dies in grief. His 
queen also swoons and gives up her life. Kannaki, consumed 
with grief for her husband and seething with rage for the 
injustice, wrenches one of her breasts and throws it at the 
city of Madura. The city perishes in flames. Madurapati, 
the guardian diety of Madura, appears before her and holds 
out a promise that she would meet her Kdvalan in his ethereal 
body on the fourteenth day. Driven by this hope, she rushes 
westward along the southern bank of the Vairai and reaches 
Tiruc-cen-k5du. There, on the day of promise, Kwalan descends 
in a celestial car and Kannaki, leaving this wicked world, joins 
her husband in the world of the immortals. Such, in brief, is 
the outline of the story in the first two Kansas. The third and 
last Kanda deals with the apotheosis of Kannaki and the 
consecration of an idol in her honour, by Senku^tuvan. 

The story is indigenous to the soiL Even before the 
(ime of l}afigovadigal, it must have reached its full growth. 
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For the Silappadikaram is instanced as one of the class of works 
known as Tonmai. Echoes of the story are heard even in the 
Sangam age. The colophons to some of the Purananuru poems 
speak of a Kannaki who was deserted by her lord Pehan in 
favour of a mistress. Again we hear in Namnai of a Tiru- 
mavunni who, out of her unbearable grief for her estranged 
lover, wrenched out one of her breasts. We also learn of a 
poem, called Pattinippattu, in which a wife, finding her husband 
murdered, his arms torn off and his body in a pool of red 
blood, laments wildly. Probably out of these elements, the 
story grew and developed. Even after the time of Ilangdvadi- 
gal, popular imagination played round the story and created 
several versions of it, differing from the original and from one 
another in great many details. 

It may be noted that the story treats of a social evil, the 
institution of hetaerae. In sharp antithesis both to the fan- 
tastic romance and to the epic of national tradition, is this talc 
of a comparatively advanced society. Our sympathies are 
evoked and we feel we can enter into the varying moods of the 
several characters. The tragic situations are convincing 
realities. ‘ The poignancy of the tragedy is not somehow 
warded off ; the tragic cry is not dissolved in a saintly ardour of 
suffering ; the calamity does rightly come home’. The dramatic 
situations are never missed. The scene where Kannaki appro- 
aches the king’s court and challenges his wisdom and justice 
grips our heart and we are overwhelmed with its tragic intensity. 
The poetic treatment of the story and the narrative manner 
need special mention. The style and diction compare very 
favourably with those of Udayanan-kathai. Judged by ever}' 
standard, the Silappadikaram is a noble work of art and the 
praise of our national poet, Bharati, is not at all misplaced. 

'The author may be charged with pedantry in his treatment 
of dance and music; but we are ever grateful to him for the 
details he has given of these sister-arts. We are now tr3ring to 
revive them. Is it not our duty to understand the ideals of our 
fore-fathers in regard to these ancient arts ? 

A good modern edition of this noble kavya and a good 
English translation of it are sad necessities. I hope scholars 
will address themselves to this task in the immediate future. 



DARA SHIKOH'S MAJMA-UL-BAHRAIN 
(Samudra-Sanigama-Grantha) 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

In his Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism in 
Sanskrit published by us on last year’s Foundation Day, the 
late Professor in whose honoured name this Research Institute 
is founded, has emphasised the idea that Syrrthesis and Harmony 
formed not only the Highway of Sanskrit Literary criticism, 
but the very key to the understanding of Hinduism and Hindu 
culture. In his “ Compromises in the History of Advaitic 
Thought ” which we are publishing today, the Professor again 

says : “ in this way, by encouraging an ever-increasing 

stress on Samvada, Sampratipatti, Parasparahhdvana, mutual 
adjustments, mutual regard, and mutual concession, in the 
sphere of thinking, speaking and doing (manas, vak, kaya) ; 
— thus, perhaps it is, that, all through the ages, the cultural life of 
India has been growing, with its distinctive features of absorp- 
tion, tolerance, synthesis and accommodation.” It is well-known 
to students of the history of Indian culture how the Ganges of 
of Hinduism had absorbed the waters of numerous tributaries 
and had grown into a mighty river ; but it is not so well known 
that in its great efforts at synthesis and harmonising, it did not 
refrain from boldly comprehending the faith of the Prophet 
whose followers had come to this land, grown in numbers and 
made themselves part of this country. Few indeed will be the 
students of Indian History and culture in whom the present 
political ills of the country and more so the recent tragedy 
enacted in Calcutta would not have created again that wistful 
reflection ‘How different would have been the course of 
Indian history had Dara Shikoh succeeded Shah Jehan to the 
Mogul gadi in Delhi and not Aurangazeb, had the new 
religious synthetic spirit inaugurated by Akbar the Great, the 
spirit which bloomed forth into greater efflorescence in his great- 
grandson Prince Dara Shikoh, had been allowed to reach its 
happy consummation of an Indo-Islamic unity, a consummation 
which is the ardent prayer and hope of every one of us meeting 
at the end of the holy Id.’ 
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Prince Dara Shikoh was the eldest and l^eloved son of Shah 
Jehan; his more politically ambitious younger brother persecut- 
ed him, and to serve his ends, made the religious heads 
proclaim Dara an apostate to the faith of the Prophet and had 
him executed. After executing Dara, Aurangazeb accosted 
Sarmad, one of Dara*s great Gurus, and asked him about his 
prophecy that Dara would succeed to Shah Jehan's throne; 
Sarmad, who knew his royal pupil so well, said ‘'My prophecy 
has not proved false; God has given him eternal sovereignty.'' 
One of his masters, Mulla Shah, said that while Timur and 
Shah Jehan were kings of grandeur, Dara was king of the 
heart. Indeed, Dara prized not tlie throne of Delhi; born by 
the grace of the saint Mu'inuddin Chishli, and brought up 
amidst Hindu and Muslim mystics, Dara developed greater 
interest in spiritual realisation rather than in material aggrandi- 
sements. In his work Safinat-ul-Awliya which he wrote in his 
28th year on his Sufi preceptor Miyan Mir, Dara, referring to his 
own revelation, says: “God has given thee that which no 
Emperor of the world has ever possessed." It is for this king- 
dom of the King of kings that Dara aspired and strove for. 

Dara was initiated into the Qadiriya order of Sufis by 
Miyan Mir. He came into close contact with the greatest 
Sufi divines of his time and drank deep at the fountain of 
this exalted mysticism of the Sufis which arose within the fold 
of the Prophet’s faith, much like the Vedanta within the fold 
of Vedic religion, and pioneers of which like Hosain Mansoor 
proclaimed, even as the Rshis of the Upanishads, the truth of 
Anal Haq, I am God, Tat Tvam Asu 

“Dara himself says in his short third work, the Risala-i- 
Hak Numa, that God had vouchsafed to him Tawhid 
or Divine Unity and that at this stage of perfection there 
would remain no doubt that Thou Art the Truth. Rejec- 
ting the mere dogma of the orthodox priests, he, as a mystic, 
established himself in the path of personal spiritual experi- 
ence, Anubhava. He was indeed a great scholar in his own 
religion, as well as in those of others, and shed much new 
light on many a passage in the holy Kuran, and as a contrast 
to his own great-grandfather, the sponsor of the eclectic 
Din^iJlahif he personally wrote several spiritual treatises for 
the greater clarification of the understanding of himself and 
those near him; his work in comparative religion was far 
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more substantial ; but all the time, as the dominating character 
of his writings show, his was not the spirit of a dry scholastic 
writer, but that of a genuine mystic; his books are not an 
exhibition of polemical minutae, but a treasure of spiritual 
gems, bearing the glow of Anubhava. In fact. Mullah Shah 
asked Dara to go forth as a teacher and impart spiritual 
instructions. 

Two other works which Dara wrote as a Sufi, are (1) his 
first work written in his 25th year, the Safinat-ul-AwHya, in 
which he described the lives and greatness of about 411 saints 
and divines; and (2) a collection of Sufi aphorisms called Hasa- 
nat-ul- Arifin, in which he justifies the ecstatic utterances of 
himself and other Sufis, against the criticisms of the orthodox. 

Like all mystics who revelled in the realisation of the one 
Truth, whatever its various denominations, Dara too fraternised 
with the mystics of other faiths. Bernier, the Christian traveller, 
refers in his Travels to Dara being a Christian with a Christian, 
and a Pandit and Sannyasin with the Brahmans of Benares. Dara 
sat in the Court Hall with his father when the great recluse 
Kavlndracarya Sarasvati of Benares, waited upon Shah Jehan 
for getting repealed the Pilgrim tax, Jessia, levied at the holy 
bathing places like Benares and Prayag by the Mogul kings, 
and in that connection expounded for several days the truths of 
Hinduism. Kavindracarya and Dara moved closely as we find 
from some Hindi songs of Kavlndra on Dara in manuscript in 
the Bikaner Library. There is a long Sanskrit letter which Dara 
Shikoh had addressed to a Hindu Sannyasin, Goswami Nrsirh- 
hasrama Sarasvati in which Dara pays his obisance to the 
same with the Narayana-Astaksara mantra: — 

The Hindu mystic whom Dara sought most and whom he 
mentions more than once is Baba Lai Bairagi, whom he met 
at Lahore and whose spiritual conversations with the Prince 
are recorded in a book, compiled by his Secretary Chandar 
Bhau, called Mukdlima-i-Dara Shikuh wa Bdbd Ldl. Dara's 
inclusion of Baba Lai in his work on the lives of the Muslim 
Saints shows the high esteem in which the Prince held this 
Hindu mystic. 
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From the company and the teachings of all these Hindu 
mystics, Dara became more and more initiated into the tenets 
of Hinduism, and began appreciating the essential unity of the 
two faiths. In his Risdla-i-Hak Huma, Dara expatiates upon 
the yogic practices of breath-control, Pranayama. It is an 
index of the height of Dara's spiritual ascent that, like 
advanced Advaitic saints, the Prince was greatly attracted to 
the Yogavasistha whicti he also quotes in one of his treatises. 
There was already a Persian translation of this Sanskrit philo- 
sophical classic done at the instance of Akbar; but Dara did not 
find it good enough. He ordered a fresh and simple rendering, 
in whose preface he says that the work was undertaken by him 
at the instance of sage Vasistha and Prince Ramacandra who 
appeared to him in a dream. Another work of Dara in this 
same direction is his Persian translation of the Bhagavad Gita. 
Two years before his execution, he translated into Persian 50 
Upanisads under the title Sirr-i~Akbar meaning the Great 
Secret, which formed the basis of a French and Latin transla* 
tion of the Upanisads by a French traveller in 1801-2. Dara's 
preface to this Upanisad-translation is very important, for here 
he truly exalts the Hindu Upanisads: Now thus sayetii this 
griefless fakir, Muhammad Dara Shikoh .... As he had an 
ardent desire for seeing the God-knowing devotees of the various 
orders, and hear their high utterances regarding monotheism, 
he had read the various works on mysticism and had himself 
composed tracts, but in spite of this, his thirst for understand- 
ing Tawhid (Divine Identity), which is a vast ocean, was 

increasing more and more There were many secrets 

concealed in the Holy Kuran and the Sacred Book whose inter- 
preter it was difficult to find. So he, the author, desired to 
read all the revealed Books, for the utterances of God elucidate 
and explain one another. It may be that in one place it is 
found in compendium, while in others it may be given in detail, 
... He read the Old Testament and the New Testament and 
the Psalms of David and other scriptures but the discourse on 
Tawhid found in them was brief. . . . He then examined 
the religious works of the Hindus and found that the Upanisads 
were an ocean of monotheism. Hence he undertook to trans- 
late them with the help of Pandits and Sannyasins of Benares. 
He adds that many a knotty point was solved by a reference to 
the Upanisads and viewed in this light it is the Upani§ads, 
Dara says, that a verse of the Kuran refers to, as the Hidden 
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Book mentioned therein cannot be the Psiams, the Pentateuch 
or the Gospels. 

With all his appreciation of Hinduism, Dara did not cease 
to be a follower of the path of the Prophet, a circumstance 
which adds to the value of his endeavours to harmonise the two 
religions. The result of his comparative study of these two reli- 
gions, he embodied in a separate treatise called Majma-ul- 
Bahrain, meaning the Mingling of the Two Oceans, the two 
oceans of Hinduism and Islam. What is more interesting is 
that of this Persian work of his, he prepared a Sanskrit 
version called Samudra-Sathgama-Grantha, the work on the 
mingling of the two oceans. Of this Sanskrit version of 
Dara*s Majma-ul-Bahrain, there are only two manuscripts 
known so far, one in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute, Poona, and another in the Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner; and I am engaged in studying the Sanskrit work 
and editing it critically on the basis of these two manuscripts 
which I -have secured.’*' 

Without going into the details of the contents of this 
important work, I shall give a bird's-eye view of its sub- 
stance, as my attempt this evening has been to draw the 
attention of the general enlightened public to the importance 
of the great endevour of Dara Shikoh and its value for the 
culture and life of this country. As in his other works, here 
too Dara refers to himself as a man of realisation; he describes 
himself as one free from desire and dejection : 

He says in the opening that in his desire to know in full the 
conclusions of the Vaidikas, he sought many Hindu mystics and 
chiefly through his guru Baba Lai, he attained siddhi in Tapas 
and Jnana. 

I aw 

R5, apa eiq^wi 


On seeing a Press report of this paper. Dr. Harshe of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, informed me of a third 
Ms. of the work in his own passession and has generously offered 
to place it at my disposal for my edition. 
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By bis frequent contacts with Baba Lai he realised that 
the differences between Islam and Hinduism were verbal, not 
essential. 

He then proceeded to harmonise the two faiths# and as in 
this work the oceans of two such faiths enshrining wisdom are 
brought together, he called the work the Union of the Two 
Oceans — 

aici« *ri- 

The great ones are of the opinion that the fruit of all 
philosophies must be enquiry into truth without any prejudice 
or intolerance; the great ones alone know how difficult it is to 
reach the heart of a faith, and they, possessed of knowledge, 
alone derive bliss from such findings and not those of stunted 
minds who see only differences. These findings of my own 
experience, I have set forth, Dara says, for the benefit of those 
belonging to me, and not for the ignorant folk of these two 
faiths who see differences : 

^SPcTiqf qqlarqji , q: ^ B ^qilir 

atq|%o|q?ra?q^ q3?5T: ?sfq l 

qfBt ^ g.0»Bqt!q 

fqigqqrgBftoi b fqiinq ritqi^ ^f§*>«qg<f?Tqi ^sqqit*?:, 
B 3B<fl(^^: {qf«IBqB^l%qtqfB^B qq qqlBBfqi^ I 
From whatever quarter comes the message of Truth, I listen to 
it ; and in this, Dara says, he derives his ability and aid only 
from God, 

apt ar qBlBB^ qq Biq«4, q^^Bt ^ qq B5iq: i 

Dara then proceeds to set forth his thesis of unity by 
dividing the subject into several sections, and pointing out the 
terminological as well as ideological identities between 
Hinduism and Islam. The following are the heads under 
which Dara emphasises the unity of the two faiths: 

1. The 5 Elements. STB Bl ft<m<qqfqH.d*q i qqi I 

2. The 5 Senses. BB TO I 


n 
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3. Contemplation and Spiritual Exercises. I 

Dara mentions here the great yogic Vidya called Ajapa japa, 
which every breathing indvidual does by the very act of his 
existence; and quoting the Kuran, points out that the Holy 
Kuran too mentions this Ajapa Vidya only, though its reciters 
do not know this. In the Ajapa japa, the outgoing breath 
refers to and the inhaled breath to He 

is I, I am He. These two words and have their parallel 
in the Su fistic Hu Allah, He is God. 

sTHrf^wr: fe%: 5^:, arsrqt 

I ‘ siiR^ rnihm- 

3iq SI I qisg ¥1^;^ ST 5nsi/% 9WSI afsiqi^w 

I cTwwiot 'T?8:4 ^ei - cT5r ‘ e ’ 

awq^Rqq|f^4tsl4 (i.e. the Sufis) WI9I%qrqf 

^IQfqliqT^nq^ ‘f’ qfl^inqsl ‘argif’ Siq^. 

I 

,4. The 4th section deals with God's Attributes — 
qiqiKJJ'qsqi^rsTq, I 

5. Soul— aiq ^iq^qqkw aiiwq) i 

6. Air— I 

7. The four Worlds or States I 

Here Dara quotes from the Sanskrit work Bahmajhana whicl 
il in the form of a dialogue between Mahadeva and Parvatu 

Then Sound, Nada — Brq I 

Here Dara deals with Om, the Pranava. 

8. Nur or Light — XRPTO 

9. Realisation or Saksatkara — 3Tq | 

Here Dara refers to a praiseworthy tenet of the Sunnis. 

10. God’s Names — 
aw siwii% 

11. Men of realisation — 

aw l%s[w-ai14-(aRiqi^^Kqow. i 
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12. Quarters — Dik. 

13. Earth — Prthivl. The seven lokas and Puranic geo- 
graphy are dealt with here. 

14. The Great Deluge-Mahapralaya. Dara quotes here 
the Yoga Vasiftha. 

15. Salvation— 3T*1 I Jivanmukti and Videha- 

mukhi, the Viratpurusa, the Ganges, Jumna and Sarasvatl as 
the three Nadis, Ila„ Pihgala and Susumna — are dealt with 
here. 

16. Day and Night and Time. 

qgroil I 

All through the work, we find Dara thoroughly at home in 
all the major and minor aspects of Hinduism; more prominent 
than his wide scholarship is his deep understanding and genuine 
spirit born of realisation. It is no vain claim that he makes 
at the end of this work that, prompted by his own self which 
is of the form of God Visnu, he churned the Vedic ocean with 
the true and false impulses as the Gods and demons and his 
own mind as the churning mountain, Mandara, and brought 
out a gem of wisdom which excelled all the fourteen gems that 
the Devas and Asuras brought forth by churning the ocean. 

^ fq®5Fiife%3 q snfrq, i 

It is sad indeed that the production of this work should 
have outraged Aurangazeb and his orthodox Mullahs, and 
bought upon Dara capital punishment. But may this gem of 
wisdom, of understanding and harmony, which Dara brought 
out of the two oceans of Islam and Hinduism, mingled on 
the sacred soil of India, be a treasure constantly cherished by 
the votaries of both faiths. My we build up again the bridge 
of understanding which Akbar raised and Dara completed, so 
that we may both put forth our energies together, qf sftt 
may not hate each other, qi and an united India 

may spread to the world the message of peace which both 
of us profess, the Salam with which one greets everybody and 
tbe Sdnti with which the other concludes everything. 



BOOK-REVIEW. 

Dr. B. C. Law Volume. Pt. 1. Indian Research Institute 
Calcutta. Pt. 2. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
Poona. 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law is well-known as a Scholar-Patron, 
one who has contributed two hundred papers and forty books 
as a scholar, and more than a lakh and a half donation for 
educational and cultural purposes besides big sums for social 
services, etc. It is indeed fit that thisVidvat-Prabhu should have 
been honoured by the world of scholars with two sumptuous 
volumes of learned articles. 

The volumes are edited by Drs. S. Bhandarkar, Barua, 
Ghosh and Profs. Milakanta Sastri and Gode, and published by 
the Indian Institute, Calcutta and the Bhandarkar Institute, 
Poona. Extending to nearly 1,200 pages, these two volumes 
contain papers contributed by scholars from India and abroad, 
covering every branch of Indology, and numbering one hundred 
and nineteen. It is not possible or necessary to review or 
mention the contents of these articles; it is enough to emphasise 
that volumes such as these, besides the honour they do to a 
scholar, form a substantial addition to Indology and will 
continue to be reference books of permanent value. 

V. Raghavan. 


OBITUARY 

Mahavidvan R. Raghava Iyengar. 

The passing away of Mahavidvan Bhasha-Kavisekhara 
R. Raghava Iyengar on 1 1-7-46 has removed from our midst 
one of the greatest Tamil Scholars of all times. He enjoyed 
this unique distinction in no uncertain degree. Endowed with 
an intellect subtle and penetrating, a mind richly stored with 
ancient learning, a memory as prodigious as it was resource- 
ful, and a gift of speech rarely equalled in recent times, Mr. 
Raghava Iyengar was indeed a power in the world of Tamil 
scholarship. That he should have captivated by his solid merits 
and sparkling brilliance, orators and thinkers like the late Rt. 
Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir S. Varadachari and scholars 
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like Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal is tribute enough. He was 
eager to discover talent and was generous and he encouraged 
younger men with his advice and guidance. His learning and 
knowledge were always available to all who sought his help. 

He was adorning the Court of Ramnad as its Samsthana 
Vidvan for a good many years and the outside world had to 
content itself with occasional glimpses of this great man. What 
brought him into direct contact with the general public was his 
literary activity in connection with the Madura Tamil Sangam. 
He was the first editor of the Sen Tamil, the premier Tamil 
literary journal of our Presidency. Under his guidance, this 
literary journal rose like a meteor in reputation and in those 
years there was scarcely an issue of that journal which did not 
bear the stamp of his genius. He was a pioneer in literary and 
historical research. The several articles contributed by him 
reveal his profound scholarship, his critical acumen and his 
remarkable powers of analysis and exposition. His lectures 
on Kambaramayanam were marvels of scholarship and oratory 
and drew phenomenal crowds of admirers from near and far, 
to listen spell-bound and enthralled. 

In an august assembly of Pandits and scholars gathered 
at the Sanskrit College, Mylapore, on the occasion of a 
Valmiki Day celebration of the Sanskrit Academy, Madras, 
in 1930, the late Mm. Karunkulam Krishna Sastrigal, Principal, 
in his great enthusiasm, presented him with a shawl. 

Quite late in life he was appointed Head of the Research 
Department in Tamil of the Annamalai University and he 
discharged his duties with rare distinction. He was the author 
of several works in Tamil, the chief among them being Pari- 
kathai, an original poem, a translation of Sakuntala and a 
research work on the History of Tamil. Further he has written 
a learned commentary on Kurunthokai and a verse translation 
of the Bhagavadgita (both await publication). The latter was 
read and expounded by him to a large and appreciative 
audience of the Sanskrit Academy at the Ranade Hall, Mylapore, 
and later, the Sanskrit Academy honoured him with the title 
** Bhasakavisekhara.*' The Tamil world today mourns the loss 
of this profound scholar with a poet’s soul. — S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai au4 P, N. Appuswami. 

We are sorry to learn that Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
Retd, Director-General of Achaeology, Govt, of India, passed 
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away in Poona on Aug. 12th '46. He had made many excava- 
tions and expositions of the Indus Valley Civilization. 

Another noted Archaeologist whom the world of Indo- 
logists lost recently is Dr, Hirananda Sastri, formerly of the 
Archaeological Dept, of India and then Director of Archaeology, 
Baroda State. 

Panditaraja K. Rama Pisharoti of Cochin passed away on 
October 3rd 1946. He was a scholar of great attainments in 
Sahitya, Vyakarana and Nyaya. The Panditaraja wrote 
erudite commentaries on many Sanskrit classics, the Sakuntala, 
Malavikagnimitra, the Sukasundesa, the Narayaniya and the 
Dhvanyaloka. 

On October 30th, 1946, Prof. H. H, Dodwell died in London 
at the age of 67. A member once of the Indian Educational 
Service from 1908-22 and a Joint Editor of the Cambridge 
History of India, he was Professor of History of India in the 
London School of OrientaL Studies. With F. Price, he was 
Joint Editor of the English Translation of the Private Diary 
of Anandarangam Pillai, published by the Government of 
Madras (1904-28). 

In the passing away of Mahamahopadhyaya Kapay 
Ramachandrachar of Kumbakonam, on December 12th 1946 the 
world of Sanskrit Panditas has become poor. He was 79 at his 
death. An authority on Dvaita Vedanta and the Mahabharata 
and Sri Bhagavata, he was a very popular expounder of the 
Epics and Puranas. 

On November, 12th 1946, the whole nation was in mourn- 
ing on hearing of the passing away of the great Hindu, scholar 
and statesman, patriot, orator and educationist, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavya, the founder of the Benares Hindu University. 
His passing away is an irreparable loss to Hindu culture and 
Sanskrit learning, as much as to Indian nationalism. 

In the death of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaszvami 
Ayyangar, the field of historical research lias lost a pioneer in 
South Indian history. An author of a number of articles, 
monographs, books and editions. Dr. Ayyangar died full of years 
as well as honours. He had held University Professorships, 
delivered Endowment Lectures, presided over both the Oriental 
Conference and the History Congress and received many other 
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distinctions. He was also editing for many years the Journal 
of Indian History. 

On January 16th, 1947, Pandit P. S. Anantanarayana Sastri 
of Cochin passed away. By his death, Kerala has lost one more 
of its erudite Pandits, Sri Sastri was a sound Vaiyakarana and 
besides several text books, had edited also the grammatical 
work Prave^aka. 

On February 14th, 1 947, Sri D. Balasubramanya hyy&r, a 
life-member of the K. S. R. I., passed away. Through the 
B. G. Paul & Co., of which he was the Proprietor, he published 
many Research works on Vijayanagar History, Kadambas 
etc. Through the Kamakoti Kosasthana of which he was the 
Founder-Secretary, he published a number of Sanskrit hymns 
with English and Tamil translations. 



INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITION 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan invites original essays 
on any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian Culture) written 
in Sanskrit, Hindi or English for the annual Essay Competi- 
tions which have been started in 1942. This year six gold 
medals (each of the value of Rs. ISO) and six silver medals 
(each of the value of Rs. 25) are to be awarded. One gold 
medal and one silver medal will be awarded to the best and 
second best essay respectively received under each of the groups 
mentioned below. The branches of study given below in 
brackets are neither exhaustive divisions of the groups nor 
topics for essays in themselves, but arc intended only to give a 
idea of each group to a layman. 

(1) Religion and Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina, Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika, Samkhya yoga, Vedanta, Mimarasa, Vyakarana 
etc.). 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, Jaina 
etc.). 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apa- 
bhramsha, Modern Indian Vernaculars, etc.). Linguistics and 
Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic Order. 

(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially 
donated for the best and next best essay on “Bhagavad Gita and 
Life". 



ACTIVITIES OF THE ECOLE FRANCAISE 
D’ EXTREME ORIENT DURING 1940-1945. 

^ By Mlle. S. KAJrm.Es 

French Information Bureau, 27, Connaught Circus, 

New Delhi. 

During the period of war this institution was unable to 
send her Bulletin to her members, correspondents and to the 
scientific institutions with which it was on exchange terms. At 
present, owing to post-war difficulties its secretariat has been 
temporarily established in Saigon. It is froni the Cochin- 
Chinese capital that a most interesting booklets. summarising all 
the activities of this institute from 1940 to 19^45 has just been 
published. After reading it, one may conclude that the E.F.E.O 
has been more fortunate than similar institutions in the Far 
East, as it has been able to carry on all its activities in different 
fields and brought out substantial studies for the benifit of 
many scholars. 

The Bulletin which appeared during the above mentioned 
period, is, at present, stored up in Hanoi. Full of hope in the 
future and trusting that soon these publications will once 
again become, as it was in the past, the strong cultural link 
between the other world scientific institutions, the Secretariat 
thought it advisable to issue, meanwhile, this booklet. The few 
extracts given here are specially intended for the Indian elite* 

Necrology 

Victor GoloubeWf well known in India for his different 
works on Indian art and studies, died in Hanoi in 1945. 

Madeleine Calani^ the great prehislorian scholar for Indo- 
China, died in Hanoi in 1943. 

Georges Groslner, well known for his studies on Khmer 
art and civilisation, died in Phnom Penh Cambodia in 1945, 
after having been cross-examined by Japanese armed police. 

Library 

The opening of the new five-storied building took place in 
March 1943 ; amongst the cataloguing work catried on, one 
must mention the preparation of a detailed catalogue concerning 
all the 16th, 17th. and 18th century European works on Asia 
that the library of the E.F.E.O. possesses. Most of them are 
rare specimens and form a valuable collection not only by the 
number of volumes but also on account of the importance of 
22 
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their authors, thus brought to light. This work has been under- 
taken by M, Destombes who delivered an interesting nautical 
lecture last year in Calcutta* 

Museums 

Owing to the rich result of the researches carried out by 
Madeleine Colani and M. Paul Levy in the prehistoric field, the 
museum of Hanoi possesses valuable prehistorical collections* 
One hall is devoted for general prehistory and the other one to 
Indo-Chinese prehistory. Owing to the events of 1945 the 
exhibit of the Ethnographical collections had to be postponed. 

The Saigon Museum has now many pre-Angkorean pieces 
of sculpture thanks to the researches undertaken by Mr* 
Malleret in Cochin-China. Among the masterpieces found one 
must mention 3 seated Buddhas, two standing wooden Buddhas, a 
Lokesvara with the characteristic pre*Khmer arch of support, 
a Surya, a Visnu, 2 feminine statuettes, not to mention 
the rich collections of articles that the OC-EO excavations 
have given. 

Preservation of historical monuments 

In Annam the natural site of the Misan ‘'Cham*' 
group monument has been converted into an “ archaeological 
park*'. 

In Cambodia up to the 9th March 1945 the work has 
progressed regularly in the archaeological fields. The 
<‘anastyIos'' of an important monument has been completed 
and another much advanced. The consolidation of Bayon's 
towers is finished, the northern gate at the entrance of 
Angkor Thom, with its highway edged on both sides by giants 
has been entirely restored and the same work is being under- 
taken at the southern gate. Many other restorations and 
consolidations of minor monuments and site have also been 
undertaken. 

In Laos^ the famous “Vat Prahkeo** of Vientiane 
which may be considered as the Palladium ’* of the Laotian 
people, has been entirely restored in 1942. 

Research Publications 

Mr. Paul Levy, who during January 1946 delivered 
several lectures in Calcutta and Shantiniketan, has undertaken 
the study of India beyond the Ganges in Ptolemy's Geography. 
With geographical, historical and linguistic arguments, he has 
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been able to establish that " The Ciolden Chersonese " of 
Ptolemy is not as one commonly thought, the Malay Peninsula, 
but the Burmese deltas and also that the harbour of 
CATTIGARA is not to be searched for in TONQUIN but 
in Cochin-China, most probably in the vicinity of St. Jack’s 
Cape. M. Marcel Destombes, the author of a “ Catalogue 
of Dutch manuscript maps,” which was published in 1941 in 
Saigon and in Hanoi in 1944, has brought out a work entitled 
“Petrus Plancius map of the world ”. Besides he went on 
editing his general catalogue on nautical manuscript maps,, 
from the 13th century up to the 18th century and prepared a 
volume on the English maps of the East India company along 
with those of the privateers of America. 

Mr. Ngmven Thien-Lau, after a series of investigations on 
demography and “ human geography ” in Annam, has made 
several statements about it, in the “ Indo-Chinese Institute for 
the study of man ” at Hanoi which has its separate Bulletin. 
M. Paul Levy published in 1943 his “ Prehistorical 
researches in the district of Mlu-Prei-Cambodia, ” in the 
30th volume of the Ecole’s Special Publications, along with 
archaeological comparisons and a Franco — Kuy vocabulary. 

In 1940 he discovered an important layer of 2 Km long at 
Luang Prabang (Northern Laas) with abundant litbic 
material not yet met within Indo-China. It shows that 
prehistotical men here too lived along streams like those of 
France and Java. Here in Indo-China they lived along the big 
Mekong River, the ancient medium between the Asiatic conti- 
nent and the Southern Archipelago. In 1942 M. Paul Levy 
also discovered near by Vientiane, 400 Km South Luang 
Prabang, similar paleeolithes. 

In 1940 Madeleni Colani has made researches on the Tran- 
Nuil plateau and found at an altitude of 1200 metres big 
nionolithe jars and other tools. 

Archaeology 

It is in Cochin-China that the most remarkable discoveries 
were made in ancient maritime Cambodia. It adds a precious 
contribution to Founan’s history in the early centuries of the 
Chirstian era. The most important discoveries were those made 
in OC-EO of which Mr. Paul Levy spoke about at the R.A, 
S.B. in 1945 and on which a paper has been read at the 
Historical Congress held last December (1946) in Patna. 
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In Cambodia M. Dupont excavated in 1944 the site of 
one of the pre-Angkorian capitals of Cambodia, at Angkor 
Barei, which may go back as far as the Founan period. 
Remarkable statues have been found during these excavations. 

Mr. Coedes has continued the publication of his 
“Cambodian studies*' in the 1940 Bulletin, of which the most 
important one deals with the funeral destination of the big 
Khmer monuments. In IS'43 he also published at Hanoi a 
book to acquaint the public with the meaning of the Khmer ruins 
and what they represented in their time. 

In 1944 M. Glaize, the curator of “Angkor Park”, 
published a guide to the Angkor group of montunents with 
maps and illustrations. 

Mr. Dupont has made a study of the mitred Vi§nus in 
lndo*China in the Vol. XVI of the Bulletin, from the middle of 
the 8th and middle of the 9th century corresponding to the 7th 
century prototypes found in Pallava art. 

Mr. Paris has written notes and articles in the 1941 
Bulletin dealing with the ritual importance of the North-East 
(in Angkor monuments etc.). 

In 1940 M. Dupont undertook excavations in Siam 
bringing to light interesting architectural specimens of Dvarati 
art. Besides in the tome XLII of the Bulleiin he has studied a 
group of Buddhist images from central Malay Peninsula 
showing Singhalese influence which historical facts confirms. 
Victor Goloubew, in the 1938 Bulletin that came out in 1940, 
published a study on the “man with the Shawl of Mohenjadaro” 
contesting the opinion that this famous statue is closely connect, 
ed to Indian art and represents a meditating Yogin. He is of 
opinion that it belongs to outer Asia and may be dated 2,350- 
'2,200 B.C. He also published studies about a metalic drum, 
and brought out a publicatian entitled “ Monks and pilgrims in 
Asia. ” 

Epigraphy 

About thirty new inscriptions have been found during 
1940.45 in Cambodia and Cochin-China ; none are as important 
as the one found in the Prah Khan monument of Angkor Park 
which M.Coedes published in 1941. It gives an account of the 
.foundation and the ceremonies which were celebrated in this 
funeral temple dedicated to the father of Jayavarman the VII 
(Xllth Century) and about the laying out of roads and building 
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o£ DhartnaSalas etc. The Sanskrit and Khmer inscriptions 
contained in the LXII tomes of the “ Corpus of Cambodian 
Inscriptions*' that Louis Finot published in 1926 have been 
transcribed and translated in 1942 by Mr. Coedes in the tome 
1II/2 in the collection of Indo-Chinese texts and documents. 

The Buddhist Institute of Cambodia has printed, “ Modem 
inscriptions in Angkor Vat '* edited by Mr. Coedes. 

History 

In 1944 Mr. Coedes published an “ Ancient Histoiy 
of the Far Eastern Hinduised States. ” The first chapter gives 
a brief geographical outlook as well as a summary of the 
present knowrledge about prehistory and ethnology in (ireater 
India. The second chapter is devoted to the inventory of 
India’s heritage to those countries and its civilizing virtue 
which they enjoyed for over a millenium. Mr. R. Stein has 
written a very important article on “Champa’s antecedents”. 
Mr. P. Dupont has published an article on the “ Dislocation of 
the Tehen la ” or the history of Cambodia during the 8th 
century A.D. 

Prof. K.A.Nilakanta Sastri has given in the Bulletin of 
1940 the results of two decade’s researches on the Kingdom of 
Srivijaya. 

Ethnology, Folklore, Religions 

In the tome XXXVIII of the Bulletin, Madeleine Colani 
has made a comparative study on the articles used now in Indo- 
China with the European ones belonging to the Hallotatt and 
Tene periods and the Far Eastern and Indonesian ones. 

In the 1942 Major Scidenpaden has published a compara- 
tive study about the ceremony of the opening of the first furrow 
in Indo-China, and an ancient clanish agriculture custom. 

In the 1941 Bulletin M. Baradat has given a rich documen. 
tation concerning the “Tarare” ethnical groups of Cambodia, 
known in Siam under the name of “ Chung”. 

The studies that Albert Sabalie had published on the 
“ Rhade ” of Darlac have been republished by M. Antomarchi 
with notes and translation ; it is an important document for 
ethnologues and jurists on the customs of the “Rhade” 
revealed by that oral literature. 

Mr. Ner has collected several texts on the customs of 
different groups (same Kbmerized in the Darlac and High 
regions and two Muang epics). He has published in the tome 
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XL of the Bulletin a study onithe Mois living near by the sea, 
in the tome XLI of the Bulletin a monography on the 
Mohamedans in Indo-China amounting to some 100*000 Chams 
and Malay people to be found in Cambodia aud Cochin-China. 

Mr. P.Giulleminet made a study of the Bahnar’s customs in 
the Kotum region. 

Mr. Ngyen van Huyen has published in the tome XXXIX 
of the Bulletin a monograph about village festivals and in the 
tome V of the collection of Indo-Chinese texts and documents, 
a selection of the Marriage songs in the Langson and a Bang 
districts in Northern Jonkin, In 1944 he brought out a volume 
entitled the **Cult of the immortals in Annam dealing mainly 
with annamite national saints, whose legend is part of the 
religious and spiritual annamite patrimony. Mr. Than van Giap 
has published in tome XXXIX of the Bulletin a rich documenta- 
tion on the '' Soul’s Banner " particularly important in the 
Annamite buddhist funeral ritual. 

The Buddhist pantheons in the principal Tonquinese 
pagodas have been carefully studied. 

Mr. P. Levy has continued his enquiries on the annual 
festivals in Laos and has gathered new documents on Lastian 
magic and customs and the daily religious life. He has been 
able to trace the introduction of Buddhism in Laos prior to the 
14th century. 

The Buddhist Institute of Cambodia has continued to issue 
the volumes of the Tripitaka and published the 2nd Volume of 
the Cambodian official dictionary, the 4th volume of the 
Dhammapadha Atthakatha, the second one of the Visuddhi- 
magga (Pali) and the first volume of a Cambodian translation 
of the ‘‘ Fifty Jatakas (also found in Burma), a Sanskrit 
grammar and the first volume on royal annual festivals. 
Besides, the Buddhist Institute is preparing an edition of the 
Vinaya's commentary and of a Pali-Cambodian dictionary. 

Linguistic 

Mr. R. Stein has published in the tome LXI of the Bulletin 
an interesting article on Tibetan etymology. All that concerns 
purely Sinologist and Annamite studies has been omitted 
in this account. But this summary gives all the same a fair 
idea of the activities of the E.F.E.O. Scholars interested in 
more details may write to the Secretariat of the E.F.E.O c/o 
Musee de Saigon, Cochin-China, Indo-China. 



ARCH;E0L0GICAL researches in COCHINCHINA 
(S.W. INDOCHINA) OR THE DISCOVERY OF 
FOUNAN'S SITES. 

Mme. Karpeleo. 

The general public, even ten years ago, regarded as esta- 
blished the fact that no trace of any very ancient civilisation 
could be found in the Mekong and Bassac Delta, as the swampy 
soil of these regions are of recent formation. 

The few remains of the Khmer occupation one knew of in 
Cochin-China, seemed to afford some justification to this belief. 
As a matter of fact no systematic investigations had ever been 
undertaken in that ancient Cambodian site, with the exception 
of those carried out in 1909, by Mr. Henri Parmentier. When 
in 1938, Monsieur Louis Malleret, member of the E.F.E.O., 
undertook a thorough* archaeological survey of this very part of 
Cochin-China, district by district, he was far from expecting 
that these researches would lead him to the discovery of Fou- 
Nan Kingdom which flourished earlier than the Southern Indo- 
Chinese Khmer Empire. 

The first researches were most encouraging and full of 
promises as they brought to light many pieces of evidence 
regarding the great pre-Angkorean period. It did not seem, as 
it has done, that it would add several by-gone centuries to the 
history of these districts. Though the archaeological researches 
in Cochin-China were greatly handicapped by (he war, it was 
between 1942-1944 and that, in spite of innumerable difficulties, 
the most important discoveries were made. 

Monsieur Malleret undertook the survey of the delta's 
lowest regions which revealed the existence of very ancient 
human settlements that had remained buried under 2 feet of 
alluvial deposits. Amongst the discovered settlement, the 
most important is the one known under the name of OC-EO. 
It is a big town which lies 25 miles from the coast of the gulf of 
Siam. Aerial observation has enabled Mr. Malleret to notice 
that the town was in shape a vast rectangle of about 3 by 1 and 
1 by 2 kilometer, area of more than 400 hectares or 8 acres 4 
roads 130 perches, that is to say half the area of Angkor Thom, 
the ancient Khmer capital. 
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Cutting across the town of OC-EO runs a canal 
leading to another site which seems to have been an ancieot 
liarbour; thus may one think that OC-EO must have been a 
maritime town directly connected with the sea through a 
previous port. 

The excavation campaign Mr. Malleret undertook in 1944 
which lasted three months, revealed the existence of two 
archaeological levels corresponding to deposits of piles habita- 
tions, a few of the piles being still in situ. Foundations of brick 
buildings have also been found but on sandy browbills, two of 
which are of an architectural style not yet met with in Indo- 
China During these excavations many articles have been 
brought to light ; stone polished axes, as well as pottery, of the 
crude variety and of a sober rehned kind which in shape and 
decoration are closely related to the already known finds 
from the prehistorical Indo-Chinese sites, and to those discovered 
by I.H.N. Evans at Kuala at Silingsing in Malaya ; more than 
8,000 crystal, cornelian, onyx, amethyst and glass heads of 
different colouring. Some of them are the so-called “ Roman 
beads ", others are gilded with a thin sheet of gold between two 
pieces of glass and are known as “gilding beads " ; iron articles, 
lead amulets bearing Brahmanical symbols; silver “sun" coins 
of a most rare variety for Indo-China but common in Siam and 
Burma. The most striking discovery made is certainly that of 
several hundred articles of gold jewellery, rings, finger rings, 
seals, clasps, pendants, ear-drops, cases, ornaments of various 
kind, bead, necklaces, etc., with thin chasing or filigree work, 
showing almost delicate goldsmith’s craftmanship. Hardly 
less important is a collection of about fifty cornelian crystal or 
symbols, some of which show Hellenistic affinities. One must 
also mention a big “cabochon", polished but uncut piece of 
glass paste bearing a profile with netted beard and hair, and 
having a bonnet of Scythic style as head-dress. It is possible 
for one to recognise in it a sussanide effigy without any difficulty. 
Articles of Roman origin were also found, and on a cornelian 
intaglic one may distinguish the bust and the profile of a face 
that leaves no doubt about its Roman origin. A golden medal 
bears the effigy of one of the Antonines with a very mutilated 
inscription where one may deci^ffier all the same: AVREL...; 
another coin’s inscription indicates clearly “Antoninus the Pius" 
with a date corresponding to 152 A.D. 
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The diversity of these discoveries proves the long occupation 
of the site representing most porbably several different periods. 
The Sanskrit inscription on the seals are in archaic type of 
script belonging to the first century of the Christian era accord- 
ing to M.G. Coedes, Director of the E.F.E.O. 

As for the Sasanide ^‘Cabuchon*', it belongs most probably 
to the middle of the 4th century during which period, a sovereign 
of Iranian descent ruled over an ancient Hinduised state of 
Indo-China known as the “ Founan 

Up till now, the only sources of information regarding this 
ancient kingdom have been Chinese texts and a few Sanskrit 
inscriptions. These last Cochin-Chinese discoveries enable us, 
henceforth to place this very kingdom on the map with a fair 
amount of certainty and to acquire a much more precise idea 
about is material civilisation and art. They throw also an 
unthought of*' light on certain aspects of Indian colonisation 
in Indo-China, and it may be considered as one of the most 
important achievements of French archaeology during the past 
years. Doubtless the maritime town known to-day under the 
name of OC-EO was a big “emporium’* where traders from far 
away places used to meet ; only such a hypothesis could explain 
the Roman and Hellenistic articles found. 

Aerial survey has also revealed ancient canal system and a 
land surface divided into small portions, where big estates now- 
a-days are to be found. So all this area opened to modern 
colonisation, less than 30 years ago, was once densely populated 
with small proprietors who, it appears, must have been skilful 
hydraulic engineers; fishery also must have been one of their 
means of livelihood as in their art, the maritime fauna 
occupies quite an important place. 

Their town was also provided with many goldsmith’s, 
lapidary’s, and glass craftmen’s workshops; much of the 
jewellery has most likely been manufactured on the spot and 
traces of metallurgical industry have also been found in several 
places during the excavation. 

What has caused the ruin of such an important city, even 
the mere memory of which was utterly lost, is one of the most 
interesting problems that these discoveries put before us. The 
numerous golden jewellery that has been found in a scattered 
state allow us to think that a sudden cataclysm destroyed it 
ts 
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totaly but happily it has also preserved the town for being 
ransacked. 

About a dozen of other sites, amongst which M. Malleret 
recognises at least a second town, were discovered in 1944 and 
nearly all are situated in the depressed regions of the Bassac’s 
overflowing areas, innundated each year for a couple of weeks. 
It seems to indicate that important modifications have taken 
place during the past centuries concerning housing conditions in 
the lowDeltaand raise a geographical problem of acute interest. 

One deeply regrets that the war and the sudden outbreak 
of the Japanese on the 9th March 1945 have paralysed and 
interrupted the pursuit of these researches which may be consi- 
dered as a real disaster for two of the newly discovered Cochin- 
Chinese sites. 

They have been unscrupoulusly plundered by local jewellery 
seekers. Twice, Malleret protested vehemently, but the 
Japanese authority took no steps whatever to put an end to such 
devastation which without exageration may be said to be a catas- 
trophy for Science, 

Monsieur Malleret's publication on his researches will 
appear — in French — in the B.E.F.E.O. under the title of 
“ Transbassac archaeology ” and will consists of the following 
fascicules each printed under separate cover : — 

I Evolution of the Mekong Delta. 

II Transbassac exploration (ground and aerial survey). 

III OC-EO Excavations. 

IV Lithic material. 

V Bronze and iron metallurgy. 

VI Lead metallurgy. 

VII Jewellery. 

VIII Jeweller’s trade and glass-ware, 

IX Glyptic. 

X Pottery. 

XI Statuary. 

XII Tranbassac ancient civilisations. 

The preliminary report of the 1944 Excavations will also 
appear in the B.E.F.E.O. 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BRHADARANYAKA 

UPANISHADi 

BY 

Dr. P. T. RAju, M. A., Ph, D., Sastri, 

Reader, Andhra University, Guntur. 

One generally hesitates to speak of the psychology of the 
Upanishads, for what is called the psychology of the Upanishads 
is as much metaphysics and ethics as psychology. The difficulty 
is due to the central position of the Atman or Brahman, which 
is the ultimate reality of metaphysics and the subject-matter 
generally of phychology. The self or self-consciousness occupies 
the central position in many post-Kantian philosophers ; but 
there it is not treated psychologically. For instance, its relation 
with the senses does not form an important topic in the discus- 
sion of their metaphysics, and the self and the mind are invariab- 
ly identified. There is, among many western idealists, the 
tendency to subjective idealism but it ends merely in proving that 
the objective world is mind dependent ; and the further question 
is not raised how the senses and the being of the world are to 
be derived from the mind. The discussions in the Upanishads 
on the point appear rather psychological than even epistemologi- 
cal; and though they may appear to be subjective idealist, it 
would be correct to call them 3tmc«-idealist, for the subject it- 
self of epistemology along with its object is to be derived from 
the atman. Ifrom the atman issue both the bhokta (enjoyer or 
subject) and the hhogya (the enjoyed or object). On this point, 
there are some differences of view on details in Indian thought. 
By some the ego (ahathkdra) or the subject of experience is de- 
rived, not from the Atman directly, but from buddhi (will- 
intellect) , which again is either directly or indirectly derived from 
the Atman ; and from the ego are said to issue both the physical 
body with its senses, as the instrument of experience, and the 
objects experienced. But the atmosphere of this discussion is 
so loaded with the atman-idea that these differences pale into 
insignificance, and the objective world appears as if it is part of 


1, Paper read in the Psychology Section of the Indian Science 
Congress, January, 1946. 
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the subject-matter of the a/maw-psychology. There is again a 
difficulty in interpreting the ego or the subject of experience^ 
which will be noted later. 

There are some who would prefer to call the psychology of 
the Upanishads, for its being akin to the psychology of the soul, 
by the name rational psychology. The authors of the Upanishads 
believed in the transmigration of the soul ; and rational psycho- 
logy is a very near appraoach to the Upanishadic psychology. 
But the chief interest of the Upanishadic discussions centres in 
the dtman and not in the soul. Much of contemporary psycho- 
logy is psychology without mind. But almost the whole of 
earlier psychology is psychology with mind as its subject 
matter, and its chief interest is in mind, whether this mind 
be the soul which transmigrates or only the mind that 
perishes after death. Likewise, the interest of the Upanishadic 
psychology is in the dtman, and every attempt is made 
to present it in its most intimate connection with the 
subjective and objective aspects of experience. Just as con- 
temporary psychology is largely developed with the view of 
applying it to the technique of perfecting our psychic nature, the 
dtman psychology was developed with the chief aim of applying 
it to the realisation of the dtman. The Upanishads, without 
the least doubt, believe that the dtman is the sole reality; but 
their aim is not merely a speculative establishment of its reality, 
but also telling man that it has to be realised or experienced, 
how it has experienced, and why it has to be experienced in 
that way. For instance, a prescription for developing memory 
has a psychological theory behind it. Similarly, a prescription 
for obtaining the experience of the dtman has a theory of the 
dtman as its basis. But as the dtman has to be realised inward- 
ly, as it is the innermost reality of our selves, the discussion 
about the nature of the dtman is psychological as well as meta- 
physical. It is impossible, except only artificially, to separate 
psychology from metaphysics in these discussions. 

There may be some who call this psychology transcendental 
psychology. So long as a name, due to its particular associa- 
tion in other fields, does not mislead the leader, it may be used. 
But the reader may be warned against some misunderstandings. 
The word transcendental is generally associated with Kant's 
philosophy, where it means an entity or principle postulated in 
order to explain ordinary experience. The transcendental may 
constitute our experience or be only a regulative principle. In 
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cither case, the process by which it is connected with our experi- 
ence is critically inferred, not directly experienced. But the 
process by which the diman constitutes the world is not merely 
to be inferred but also to be experienced. It is as if an in- 
trospective account also of the entities critically established can 
be given. 

But we have to beware of another mistake. This introspec- 
tive account can be the introspective account, if it may be called 
by that name, only of the dtman, but not of the ego or the 
ahamkdra. The introspection of the ego cannot reveal the 
transcendental processes like the issuing of the subject and the 
object from the dtman. Hence the establishment of these 
proccesscs through transcendental or critical logic is not psycho- 
logy but logic. For one who has experienced those processes 
by experisencing the dtman, everything can become an object of 
introspection: and the authors of the Upanishads present every- 
thing as such, besides using logic also. 

For the reasons, it is probably safer to use the word dtman 
psychology for the i^sychology of the Upanishads, not because 
the atman is the psyche, but because the dtman is to be discover- 
ed and experienced through psychic processes. The word dtman 
is known to all the philosophers of the world ; and we would be 
preserving the individuality of the Upanishadic tradition by 
lessening the scope for reading foreign ideas into it. One may 
still question whether all that is so included is psychology ; and 
the question may be asked whether it is metaphysics even. 
The only reply% possible is that the dtman psychology or the 
dtman metaphysics has its own peculiarity, and that its theories 
may be understood without attaching too great importance to 
some nomenclature. 

The Brhaddranyaka Upanishad is the biggest of all the 
Upanishads, and contains a variety of subjects and almost all 
the important ideas of the other Upanishads. It is said 
that the M dndukya U panishad, which discusses the three states 
of the self, the waking state, the dream and the deep sleep, gives 
the essence of the teaching of the Upanishads. But this idea 
also is contained in the Brhaddranyaka. The subject matter of 
all the Upanishads may be divided into two parts or aspects, the 
updsana aspect, which prescribes the forms of medication, and 
the theoretical aspect, which forms the theoretical basis for that 
prescription. For our present purpose, Ihc theoretical is the 
more important. 
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Of all the theoretical discussions, again, the most important 
is the dialogue betweed king Janaka and Yajnavalkya.^ Janaka 
begins with the simple question: In what light does man see 
the objects? Yajnavalkya replies: In the light of the sun. 
The discussion continues. 

Janaka: In what light does man see the objects, when the 
sun sets? 

Yajnavalkya: In the light of the moon. 

Janaka : When both the sun and the moon set, in what 
light does man see the objects? 

Yajnavalkya: Then fire is his light. 

Janaka: When the sun and the moon set and when there 
is no fire, in what light does man see the objects? 

Yajnavalkya : Then speech in his light, for then it is only 
with the help of speech that men locate the objects and act. 

Janaka: When the sun and the moon set and fire and 
speech subside, in what light does man see the objects? 

This is an important question, and Yajnavalkya gives a long 
answer. The situation described by Janaka is the situation of 
the dream. What is the light in which we see the object in 
dream? Yajnavalkya says, it is the light of the dtman. In 
dream, man creates his own objects and sees them in the light 
of his own self or diman. The implication is that, if we are to 
experience the dtman, we have to experience that light. It is 
not enough to know that, as in that light we see the dream 
objects, we experience the light along with the objects. For 
what the Upanishads require of man is to experience that light 
as such, try to make that directly the object of cognition; but 
has that light is in essence the dtman itself, the Upanishads 
believe that, in that process, the distinction between subject and 
object will be transcended and the subject realises its identity 
with the diman. But this is not an easy process; and the whole 
of the yogic discipline is meant for it. 

Man wanders between the two states of dream and waking 
consciousness like a fish between the two banks of a river. He 
gets tired and falls into deep sleep, where his mind is completely 
at rest. There he sees nothing and does nothing. This is man*s 
third state. In it the distinction between subject and object, 
hhoktd and bhogya, is lost. In it there is no second. 


1. IV, 3, 1. following. 
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Generally after deep sleep, man enters again one of the 
other two states. But one who is able to catch the light of the 
dtman and thereby realise his oneness with it, achieves the 
fourth state, which is beyond deep sleep and which is the dtman 
in its purity and which is existence, consciousness and bliss 
(sacciddnanda). This state is a matter for experience: it is 
an experience to be realised, not merely to be postulated. 

This discussion, as pointed out in the introduction, is both 
psychological and metaphysical. Further, this realisation is the 
highest aim of Hindu religion. Almost all great religions teach 
us that the highest reality or God is again our innermost 
reality. Generally the teaching has to be accepted on trust or 
faith. But the Upanishadic seers look this innermost reality 
more as a matter of fact than as a matter of faith. We may 
conveniently call it a psychological fact. They were peculiarly 
impressed by man’s passing through the three states regularly, 
and were led to believe that the truth or essence of man must 
be found within the three states and so beyond each. It is very 
difficult to draw the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural here. If the three states belong to the natural, the 
fourth or the highest state is not only a continuation of the three 
but also pervades each. It is what supplies the light of the 
dream ; it is that consciousness with which man feels that he is 
in a tort of the grip of blissfulness and is totally ignorant of all 
objects in deep sleep, for even the knowledge of bliss and 
ignorance requires consciousness; and without that light, and in 
spite of the light of the sun, the moon, etc., man cannot know 
anything even in the waking state. 

Further, this is a peculiar religious psychology, the like 
of which we hardly come across anywhere else and which is 
more often misunderstood than appreciated rightly. Religious 
psychology of the west is almost invariably occupied with reli- 
gious sentiments, belief, faith, problems of immortality, conver- 
sion, the psychological aspects of worship and prayer, descrip- 
tions of God-consciousness, and mystical experiences, in which 
the individual soul is merged in the infinite mind. But by few 
is the question raised : If God or the Absolute is our innermost 
reality then what is that ‘inwardising’ process by which that 
reality can be realised ? There is even a metaphysical question : 
If ultimate reality is our innermost reality, and if the world of 
perception issues out of that reality, are we to think of it as 
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the sum total of reality that surrounds us or as the centre of 
our conscious being? 

There is another question, which is both psychological and 
epistemological for the Upanishadic seers. It is said that man 
passes through the states of wakefulness, dream and deep sleep 
and can enter the fourth state also. But who is it exactly that 
passes through these states? Man with his body as the subject of 
waking consciousness is not the subject of dream conscious- 
ness. Neither the sense organs nor the organs of action that 
belong to the physical body are active in dream. The body that 
enjoys the dream experiences is not the same as the body 
that enjoys the experiences of waking state. When we 
wake up after dream, we shake off its ex.periences and 
feel that we are really untouched by them. True, we say: 
“ I saw that, I did that in the dream*', and there is thus 
the identification of the 'I' of the waking consciousness 
with the *1' of the dream. But there is also the repudia- 
tion by the former of the experiences of the latter, which 
is a disowning. Further, the latter also may either 
indirectly or directly disown the experiences of the former. 
A weak man may dream that he is a sturdy warrior, and a 
hungry man that his stomach is full. Though the physical 
body is completely at rest the dreamer dreams himself going 
about, seeing and acting. Thus in the dream, a new body as an 
instrument of action is created; there is now a new division 
into subject and object; ther^ is a new bhokta and new 
bhogya. 

Most of the objects we dream are experiences of the 
waking consciousness, or experiences built upon, or deve- 
loped out of those experiences. Consequently, it may be said 
that the dream subject is the same as the waking subject. True, 
most of the dream experiences are due to the impressions left 
by the waking experiences. The Upanishads have no wish to 
refute this truth. But they clinch the fact that the waking ‘ 1 ' 
disowns that it really enjoyed the dream experiences; it takes 
no moral responsibility for what happens in dreams. It is the 
dream T' that really experiences them ; the waking T' can 
only be a bare witness. The Upanishads are interested in 
stressing the fact that the division into subject and object in 
dreams is different from the division into subject and object in 
^e waking state. 
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It has to be pointed out in this connection that mind, subject 
and ego have different connotations in European and Indian 
thought. Mind means all these in iiluropean thought. Parti- 
cuarly in contemporary psychology and phiolsophyi, mind is not 
considered without the physical body. Similarly, the subject of 
experience has no meaning without the body. But in Indian 
thought, almost from the very beginnings, these mean different 
things. Ego is really the ahamkara or the ‘I’. According to the 
Sankhya, for instance, the mind occupies a lower position than 
the ego and is a derivate from it. In the Brahaddranyaka, the 
nature and position of ahamkara is not explicitly discussed ; but 
it is probably identical with the manas^ which is generally 
translated by the word mind, or with the purusha or atman 
become finite. The subject of action and cognition in all the 
states is called the purusha or person. He is regarded as identi- 
fying himself with the different bodies of the three states, with 
the physical body in the waking state, with the spurious body of 
the dream, and with the karanasariraot causal body of deep sleep. 
The peculiarity of the last is that in it the distinction between 
bodies which are objects and the body which is the subject is 
lost, and everything is said to exist in it in a latent or germinal 
form. In the other two states, the purusha is said to identify 
himself with the subject bodies. Therefore, if we are to take 
the body also as part of the subject, the dream and the 
waking subjects will have to be treated as different. If, on 
the other hand, we take the subject of experience as distinct 
from the body with which it identifies itself and which still it 
makes an object of cognition, then the subject of the two states 
may be treated as the same, but the bodies which are the 
instruments of its action and cognition as different. And if 
the subject is the same as the ego or ahamkara, we have to 
regard the latter also similarly. Thus the ego identifying itself 
with the physical body repudiates the experiences of itself as 
identifying itself with the dream body. 

When we read the evolution of the world from the inner- 
most reality, we feel that it is the description of some mystical 


1. Whitehead: Science and the Modern World (1926), p. 128. 

2, The functions of the mind are described differently in 
different places of the same Upanishad. I, 5, 3, gives them as 
desire, deliberation, doubt, faith, want of faith, patience, impati- 
ence« shame, intelligence and fear. 
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experience, for which there can be no rationale. For instance 
the Sankhyan account of the evolution of the world from the 
combination of Purusha and Prakrti is treated as mythical, or 
mystical, and is generally looked down upon as unscientific. 
The Sankhya asserts that from Prakrti is evolved the buddhi 
( will + intellect), from iht bud d/ii iht ahanikara (ego), from 
the ahaihk dr a the manas (mind) and tie five ianmdiras (subtle 
elements), from the manas the five sense organs and the five 
organs of action (hands, feet, penis, anus, and the organ 
of speech), and from the five subtle elements the five 
gross elements. Obviously, this is not the evolution of the 
world as science teaches us. But from the standpoint of the 
a/wa«-psychology and metaphysics, such must be the evolution 
of the world. If everything is to evolve from the innermost 
reality, and if that reality is the dtman, then everything is to 
be derived or has to evolve out of the dtman. Flow can we 
understand this process? 

If we are to depend entirely upon the world of waking con- 
sciousness for understanding the process of the evolution of the 
world from the innermost reality, we are helpless. All that 
can be said, following Berkeley, is that the objects are mind- 
dependent. Probably Berkeley, as a religious man, was guided 
in his writings by the motive of proving that everything was 
to be derived from the innermost reality. But this motive did 
not work openly and systematically, and he was dismissed by 
many as a subjective idealist. The Lipanishadic seers made no 
secret of their intention, and they followed a special method. 
They saw that man was able to create a body with the organs 
of action and of cognition along with their corresponding ob- 
jects in dream. He identifies himself with the body of the 
dream and becomes the agent and enjoyer. From his own ego 
or ahamkdra — if we distinguish the ahamkdra from the body — 
the dream mind that feels pain and pleasure, the body with its 
organs, and the objects are evolved. The ego that passes from 
the waking state to the dream withdraws the functions of the 
sense organs into itself — so the Upanishad says^ — in the transi- 
tion, and throws them out again when it creates the dream- 
body and the objects. Here the senses and their objects are evo- 
lutes out of the ahamkdra. The Sankhya introduces the manas 
(mind^ in between the ahamkdra the senses, as common 
unity of the last and also for sensing pain and pleasure* 

L II, 1, 18. ’ ‘ 
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Similarly, is the world of the waking consciousness 
evolved ? Both the subject, which is the body, and the objects 
are evoliites^ out of the ego. Just as the body is my body, the 
objects I cognise are my objects. The experience of which the 
su bject and object are two poles is my experience or some 
person's experience. Such an experience, with its two poles, 
according to the Upanishads, is an evolute ultimately from the 
self or dtman. The Upanishads are aware of the stability and 
instability respectively of the waking an 1 dream experiences, but 
this difference does not aher the mode of evolution. There 
are some differences of view on this throwing out and with- 
drawing of the senses and their objects in Indian thought. Yet 
the general nature of the process is the same for all. And if 
at all the religious truth that ultimate reality is the same as 
our innermost reality is tr ie, then the rationale of the truth 
can be found in the Upanishads only. 

The Brhaddranyaka account of this process of evolution and 
withdrawal is sotnew lat different fiom that of the Sankhya. 
Of the functions of the waking state, prana 2 or vital force is 
regarded as higher than mind and the senses. But in the passage 
from wakefulness to dream, the body is said to be left in charge® 
of the vital force; th mind and other functions are withdrawn 
and used in dream. Higher than mind is vijndna, which works 
in both these states. During deep sleep also, the body is left in 
charge of the vital force; but mind and the other senses are 
withdrawn into vijndna and vijndna itself, in a germinal state, 
enters ignorance, which is, for the Upanishads, a positive entity, 
psychical and metaphysical. This ignorance of deep sleep is the 
cause of the world of subject and object. The light of conscious- 
ness that is hidden by this ignorance and lights up the dream 
world, and without which the world of waking consciousness 


1. The Brhaddranyaka says that a hundred or even a thousand 
senses with corresponding objects may be evolved. II, 5^ 19. But 
our knowledge is limited to a few only. 

2. I, 5, 3. Prdna is of six kinds. Prdna is the nerve function 
proceeding from the heart upwards. Apdna proceeds from the 
heart downwards. V ydna is the connection between the two. 
Uddna causes nutrition, etc., ani extends from the feet upwards. 
Samdna in the belly helps assimilation of food and drink. Ana 
connects all. 

3. II, 3, 12. 
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cannot be really experienced, is the dtman. Without it the 
world of forms cannot produce in us the experience that it 
exists. 

Here there are some physiological considerations. The 
person of the waking state, taking mind and the senses with 
him, moves about in the body of the waking state in dream.^ 
And both in dream and deep sleep, he enters certain nerves 
called hit as, which extend from the heart to the pericardium.2 

There is another consideration which belongs to para- 
psychology, particularly to the psychology of transmigration. 
It is said that the state between one life and another, between 
life in this world and life in the other, is that of the dream.^ 
That is, the dream state intervenes not only between the waking 
state and deep sleep but also between two lives. When the 
physical body is left back at death, mind, etc., are withdrawn 
into vijndna, which leaves the body and creates a dream-world 
till a new body is found. In that dream state, the person or 
purusha is able to percieve both the past life and the future^ 
The rationale of this , statement can be understood easily only 
after psychic research is sufficiently advanced. 

To sum up. In the Brhaddranyaka, there are four points 
of psychological interest. The first and the most important is 
the dtman psychology with its three states. It is also religious 
psychology as well as metaphysics. The second is the impor- 
tance given to the prana or vital force. Its presence makes the 
body living and absence dead. It is to take charge of the 
physical body when mind and the senses leave it in dream and 
deep sleep. The third is the consideration about the nerves 
called the hitas, which consciousness enters in dream and deep 
sleep. The fourth is the psychology of transmigration. 


1. 11,1.18. 

2. IV, 3, 20 & II, 1, 19. 

3. IV, 3, 9. 



“THE VITALITY AND PERSISTENCE OF SANSKRIT." 

BY 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar, b.a., b.l. 

In his widely read and fascinating book 'The Discovery of 
India’, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, one of the noblest personali- 
ties of this age, devotes a few pages to the exposition of what 
he calls “The Vitality and Persistence of Sanskrit". {See 
pages 182-188).. We find therein many true and significant 
observations worthy of the serious attention of all Indians, 
specially those politicians who are entrusted with the task of 
guiding the educational policy of our country. “ Sanskrit,” 
he says, “is a language amazingly rich, efflorescent, full of 
luxuriant growth of all kinds, and yet precise and strictly 
keeping within the frame-work of grammar which Panini laid 
down two thousand six hundred years ago. It spread out, 
added to its richness, became fuller and more ornate, but always 
it stuck to its original roots.” 

Commenting on the structure of the language he quotes a 
weighty observation made by the great oriental scholar. Sir 
William Jones, as long ago as 1784: “The Sans krit language, 
whatever be its .intiquity, is of a wonderful structure; more 
perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin and more 
exquisitely refined than either". Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
further observes that Sir William Jones was followed by many 
other European scholars, English, French, German and others 
who studied Sanskrit and laid the foundations of a new science, 
comparative philology. He truly remarks that “ Sanskrit, like 
other classical languages, is full of words which have not only 
poetic beauty but a deep significance, a host of associated ideas, 
which cannot be translated into a language foreign in spirit and 
outlook. Even its grammar, its philosophy have a strong poetic 
content ; one of its old dictionaries is in poetic form. Our 
modern languages in India are children of Sanskiit and to it 
owe most of their vocabulary and their forms of expression. 
Many rich and significant words in Sanskrit poetry and philoso- 
phy, untranslatable in foreign languages, are still living parts of 
our popular languages". This is indeed quite true and rests 
upon the solid foundation of easily ascertainable facts. To 
give one example, the two Sanskrit words ‘Tattva’ and *Bhava’ 
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are so rich and significant that they are used invariably in Tamil. 
They have come to form part of the structure of the Tamil 
language itself, so that many people regard them as Tamil 
words. He says “ Sanskrit itself, though long dead as a 
language of the people, has still an astonishing vitality He 
regrets that there is hardly any translation in English or any 
other foreign language from the Sanskrit which can be called 
worthy or just to the original. Both Indians and foreigners 
have failed in this work for different reasons. That is a great 
pity and the world misses something that is full of beauty and 
imagination and deep thinking, something that is not merely 
the heritage of India but should be the heritage of the human 
race.'* He refers to the illustrious example of the English 
people. He says '*The hard discipline, reverent approach and 
insight of the English translators of the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, not only produced a noble book, but gave to the 
English language strength and dignity. Generations of Euro- 
pean scholars and poets have laboured lovingly over Greek and 
Latin classics and produced fine translations in various Euro- 
pean languages. Unfortunately this work has yet to be done 
with the Sanskrit classics."’ 

Writing about the application of the expression ‘Dead 
Language " to Greek and Latin, Mr. D’Arcy W. Thompson in 
his book ‘Day dreams of a School-Master" says as follows: 
“ I can understand what is meant by a ‘Dead Sea" and should 
suppose it to be a sheet of water cut off from all intercourse 
with the main ocean; never rising with its flow; never sinking 
with its ebb; never skimmed by the sail of commerce; never 
flapped by the wing of wandering bird; undisturbed by the 
bustle of the restless world; but slumbering in a desolate 
wilderness"". “But can such a term be applied to that Hellenic 
speech that in the Iliad has rolled, like the great Father of 
Waters, its course unhindered down three-thousand years; that 
in Pindar still soars heavenwards, staring at the sun; that rises 
and falls in Plato with the long, sequacious music of ^Eolian 
lute; that moves stately and black-stoled in /"Eschylus; that 
pierces with a trumpet-sound in Demosthenes? If it be dead, 
then what language is alive ?"' Much in the same manner and 
style, I ask, can such a term be applied to that Sanskrit speech 
that in the Ramayana has rolled its course unhindered down 
5000 years and is still sung and expounded in street corners 
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and platforms to admiring and devoted audiences in every 
hamlet in India; that in the Upanishad still soars heavenwards, 
staring at the sun and becomes at once the solace of one’s life 
and the solace of one’s death; that rises and falls in the Veda 
in one long and sequacious music, when solemnly intoned on 
all happy and auspicious occasions in every Hindu home and 
festival; that pierces with a trumpet-sound in the Bhagavad 
Gita; that moves with dulcet symphony in Kalidasa and that 
attains majesty and all-comprehensive sweep in the Maha- 
bharata? If Sanskrit be dead, then what language is alive? 
Dr. F. W. Thomas speaking at the Oriental Conference held in 
1937 at Trivandrum pointed out what a great unifying force 
Sanskrit had been in India and how widespread its use iiill 
was. He actually suggested that a simple form of Sanskrit, a 
kind of basic Sanskrit should be encouraged as a common All- 
India language today. Speaking many years before this 
Dr. Otto Schrader of the Adyar Library in an address deli- 
vered by him in 1905 at the Ranade Hall, Mylapore, suggested 
the form of an easy simple Sanskrit composed of words in 
current use in the languages of the people in India as the basic 
Sanskrit which can be adopted as common All-India language. 
Pandit Nehru says *‘it is interesting to note that in modern 
Thailand when the need arose for new technical, scientific and 
Governmental terms, many of these were adapted from Sanskrit”. 
Even the languages of Southern India had always in the past 
adopted a brotherly attitude and absorbed many words, phrases 
and forms of expression from Sanskrit. This is only natural 
as the same common culture finds expression in them. In fact 
one is struck by the beautiful way in which fine, vibrant and 
sweet Sanskrit phrases are blended harmoniously into the 
exquisite poetry and heavenly music of the Tevaram Hymns 
of the Tamil Saint, Appar Swamigal. Vide two Hymns in 
praise of the Lord of Tiruvizhimizhalai and Tiruvarur in the 
Tamil country. 

1 . jsrtufT^Bgr^ SssiTLDTp S i^rr^ pdn-^Gsr^ 

^ismjr2s5 ^ tfiriDGuair^iS} 

OifTtUfT^besT uii firfluufriT idcst ^ jpetrv^evr 

Q^ujfT^Bsrp ^ 

Note the phrase 
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2* mission p Q^iupfrm mrrA 

^gGcsrjij^ G^ftjrA tf/r«vi.t0tfG/cSr^€Br«/r 
cufij^iaeopptjum 9m^sflarjifi Qeoirmmp 

ujjp/pp€^€ar ^SfTssartgJlQurjfiio (gesufiiUfrpQr^^mir 

Omtorn^ Qu(gutrr€8r mrO^urtersaP^L^irm^ Qurm 

Qi(^&rG^iLjiLi uSmp^tir sfeirfIsDUi QtuirQgp^f^ 
O^MineO QJlU&iLfGSiL^ 

(yieoiLi^GtrpQp^ O^^Qi«Br^(?«r. 

Note the word 
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Bhoja’s Srngara Prakasa.— A Thesis by Dr. V. Raghavan, 
M.A., Ph.D., Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras! 
Karnatak Publishing House. Bombay. Parts 1 and 2 
Rs. 15-0-0. 

It is an important fact to be noted by all lovers of litera. 
ture, especially by those unacquainted with Sanskrit litera- 
ture, that there is a well-developed system of poetics and 
literary criticism in Sanskrit, called by the general name 
Alamkara Sastra, which will repay a careful study by all 
students of literature, to whatever language the particular 
literature they study may belong. The history of Sanskrit 
literary criticism dates from remote antiquity. There has 
been an illustrious galaxy of authors beginning from Sage 
Bharata, such as Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, Kuntaka, 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Kshemendra, Dhananjaya, 
Rajasekhara, Mammata and Appayya Dikshita. Among them, 
Bhoj a occupies a very prominent place. He is known as the 
author of two important works on literary criticism, one 
namely the Sarasvati Kanthabharana and the other the 
Srngara Prakasa. The Sarasvati Kanthabharana is a smaller 
treatise, while the Srngara Prakasa is a very comprehensive 
work which endeavours to bring under literature and literary 
appreciation, everything of importance in Indian thought. 
King Bhoja of Dhara is reputed, according to well-known 
literary tradition, as a great scholar and patron of many poets. 
It is indeed very highly probable that he should have been the 
author of these two works, though doubts have been thrown 
on it by some scholars. The editors of the New Indian Anti- 
quary propose to publish Dr. Raghavan’s thesis on this work 
of Bhoja in four parts. Two parts have already come out in 
print, the second of which we have received recently. The 
Srngara Prakasa itself consists of thirty six chapters and has 
not yet been published in full. But the thesis of Dr. V. 
Raghavan will effectively enable us to have a correct and 
comprehensive idea of the contents of the Srngara Prakasa, 
its place in the history of Sanskrit Literary criticism, its 
contribution to Indian thought on the various aspects of 
literary criticism, such as Gunas, Doshas, Alamkara, Rasa, 
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Dhvani, etc., the details of the topics dealt with by it and 
also the relation of its thought to the development of literary 
criticism both before and after it. lam sure that the two volumes 
of the thesis will themselves constitute an important work on 
literary criticism in Sanskrit. Dr. V. Raghavan, though young 
in years, has attained a great mastery of this branch of Sanskrit 
learning. He has already contributed many articles which 
have been published later in book form such as ‘'The Number 
of Rasas'', *‘Some Concepts of the Alamkara Sastra" etc. 
He is one of the Lecturers in the University of Madras and 
as one responsible for the Catalogus Catalogorum, he 
has acquired an intimate acquaintance with the voluminous 
manuscript literature in Sanskrit. He is eminently qualified 
to bring to bear the search-light of his vast knowledge and 
deep erudition on such a massive work like the Srngara Prakasa. 

The name, Srngara Prakasa, given to the work requires 
explanation. The first impression of the reader will be that 
it refers to the well-known Srngara Rasa of the Alamkara 
Sastra. But Bhoja has .jiot used it in that sense. In his work 
he has developed a new theory of Rasa. The distinctive 
features of Rasa are, according to him, connoted by the 
epithets Abhimana-Ahamkara and Srngara. The epithet 
Srngara is used by him in the sense of signifying * the peak of 
cultural perfection' attained by the soul of man when it is 
imbued with Rasa. Another remarkable feature of Rasa is 
that it is capable of transforming into pleasure even painful 
things. In poetry and drama tragedy becomes a source of 
poetic and literary enjoyment and a spectator of death and 
misery enacted on the stage moved to pity in sympathetic res- 
ponse derives, in strange contrast, the unique pleasure of 
aesthetic enjoyment. This Bhoja considers a peculiar charac- 
teristic of Rasa and he connotes it by the word 'Abhimana'. 
Another characteristic of Rasa according to him is the develop, 
ment of self-consciousness in the Rasika. All literary enjoy- 
ment is according to him subjective. Kalidasa has finely 

expressed the same idea in the phrase 
The whole theory has emanated from the characteristic tend- 
ency of the Hindu mind for analysis and synthesis at the same 
time. As Dr. Raghavan explains on page 420 of the Second 
Part, Bhoja has one fundamental Rasa, then a number of 
bhavas all capable of becoming Rasas themselves, though the 
name Rasa applies to them only through Upacara, and lastly 
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they all become again the one Rasa of Preman. Similar 
theories have been suggested by others. The great Poet 
Bavabhuti refers to the theory that the Karuna Rasa is the one 
and only Rasa and the the other Rasas are only Vivartas of it, 
i.e., apparent but not real modifications of it. Hence, accord* 
ing to Bhoja, Rasa can be aptly described by the three epithets 
Abhimana-Ahamkara-Smgara. Srngara being the most im- 
portant of them all, he has given the name Srngara Prakasa to 
the work so that the name itself might suggest his original 
contribution to the theory of Rasa. 

Dr. Ragliavan*s thesis must be accepted on all hands as a 
great contribution to the thought on Sanskrit literary criticism 
and the late Mahamahopadhyaya Professor Kuppuswami 
Sastri's opinion expressed in his Foreword *'tbat when the 
whole treatise is published the world of scholars will see bow 
King Bhoja's mind was moving about a thousand years ago in 
the sphere of literary criticism in Sanskrit and what a well- 
informed Sanskrit scholar of conspicuous ability — Dr. 
Raghavan — has done in the same sphere in modem times” is 
thoroughly justified. 

K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar. 

The Religious Basis of the Forms of Indian Society. 
Indian Culture and English Influence. East and West. By 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Orientalia, 47 West 47th Street, 
New York. 1946. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy to whom the world owes so much for 
its understanding of Indian art, has, for some years now, been 
one to whom, to quote his own words in the first of the lectures 
mentioned above, ** no day passes in which he does not search 
the Scriptures, and the works of the great theologians of all 
ages, so far as they are accessible to him in modem languages 
and in Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit,” and one to whom the 
interpretation to the West of the fundamental principles of 
Hindu view of life, social organisation and philosophical ideals 
has become a mission. 

The first of the three lectures published in this booklet is 
an address delivered by him at Ann Arbor to the Students * 
Religious Association ; and the second is an address to Indian 
Students and their friends at the Massachussets Institute of 
Technology. The central aim of all the tfirce lectures is to 
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explain the value of the Oriental pattern of Traditional life 
based on Dharma as against the worthless, competitive^ 
commercial, economic, class ridden social fabric of the West. 
The significance of Purusartha, Varna, Asrama> Dharma, voca* 
tion, craft, etc are all effectively explained, with appropriate 
quotations of parallel ideas from eminent ancient and medieval 
writers of the West, as also some of the recent writers of the 
West on Indian culture like Rene Guenon, who, as a contrast 
to the philological orientalists, have established “a real and vital 
contact with Indian metaphysics, which become for them a 
transforming experience. ** To those of us especially who, 
under the influence of the western institutions, are unable to 
understand the high value of our own ancient scheme, these 
lectures, which point out the danger of a modern Indian falling 
between two stools, will be most valuable. The West is called 
upon to listen to the message of the East, not the East of Nehru 
even, but of Gandhi. Learned, illuminating and at the same 
time of wide range, touching several aspects of modern 
Indian life and even minute details of polity like the anti- 
Brahman employment G. O., these lectures call upon us to 
save and maintain our own ** evaluated and significant" way 
of living, not get disorganised and go down before the tempest 
of the ' equalitarian ’ preachings of modern West, and free 
ourselves from “the British Government, the ‘hold-fast* 
(Namuci) of the present age," and that Empire which “is a 
commercial financial institution having theft as its final 
object. " 

Besides their value to scholars, these lectures on the real 
significance of Hindu social make-up and its idealogy are 
exerting a great deal of good influence in America to which 
quislings were being flown by our imperialist ‘Namucis* to 
discredit us. In the valuable notes and bibliography appended to 
the first lecture, attention may specially be drawn to the book 
Alternative to Death " by the Earl of Portsmouth, 1944. 

V. R. 

Candralekha Sattaka of Rudradasa. Edited by Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye, M. A., D. Litt., Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
Rs. 6-0-0. 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur, has already establiscd him- 
self as an assiduous, thorough-going and scholarly editor in the 
field of Jain and Prakrt studies. The present publication 
issued through the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of Sjt. K. M, 
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Manshi, Bombay, belongs to the latter field in which Dr. 
Upadhye has already given us Kamsavaho, Usaniruddha etc! 
The work belongs, like the Kamsavaho and the Usaniruddha, 
to Kerala in South India and to an age when Prakrt was culti- 
vated by some as a mere literary exercise. The edition is based 
on three manuscripts and is furnished with full critical 
apparatus in the form of Introduction, Notes, Indices, 
etc. In his learned and lengthy Introduction, the editor 
discusses the Mss. material, the contents of the play which 
deals with the marriage of Manaveda, Zamorin of Calicut, with 
princess Candralekha, Indian Drama in general and the Sattaka 
class in particular to which the present work belongs, the Satta- 
kas known so far, the Prakrt of the work, and the author 
Rudradasa of Calicut in Kerala who probably wrote about the 
middle of the 1 7th century. His remark in the Introduction 
(p. 27) that the popular origin of the Vidusaka is strengthened 
by the Prakrt basis of his name which is suggested to be a 
hyper-Sanskritised back-formation from viuso or viusao (with 
fe-suffix) to be connected to Vidvas is a speculation requiring 
further evidence in its support. 

V. R. 


Prakrt I.anguages and Their contribution to Indian Culture. 
By Dr. S. M. Katre, M.A., Ph.D. Bharatiya Vidya studies 3. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. Rs. 2-8-0. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director of the Deccan College Post Gra- 
duate Research Institi te, occupies a leading place today among 
the linguists in the field of Indian Indologists. Sjt. Munshi is 
to be congratulated on securing his servies for presenting to the 
scholars, students and the general cultured public a monograph 
in the Series of popular studies of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
on the important subject of Prakft Languages and Literature. 
The aim of the Publisher and the ability and success of the 
author have been well realised in this compact book of about 
a hundred pages, dealing with Middle Indo-Aryan language and 
literature, linguistic features of Middle Indo-Aryan, contribu- 
tion of Middle Indo-Aryan to old Indo-Aryan and New Indo- 
Aryan and Middle Indo-Aryan literature on Arts and Sciences. 
The book is an Introduction giving a panoramic view, adopting 
an original approach from the point of view of culture and 
contribution. 


V. R. 
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Vedavada dvatrimSika by SiddhascnaDivakara^ Bharatiya 
Vidya Granthavalii 7, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 
0 - 12 - 0 . 

There is a class of writings of old Jain authors like 
Yogindu and Kundakunda which take the form of mystic 
literature, the characterisation of the Supreme Divinity and its 
seeker in these works being of a non-sectarian character and 
exhibiting vocabulary and ideas that are common to the Upani- 
sads, Gita etc. To this class belongs the present work of the 
well known Jain author Siddhasena Divakara. In thirty-two 
verses cast in vedic metrical forms, Siddhasena Divakara 
describes here the ultimate reality and its realisation, almost in 
the words, phrases and even lines of the Upanisads, notably 
the Svetasvatara. Pandit Sri Sukhalalji Sanghavi has explain- 
ed the verses fully in a Hindi gloss and Introduction. 

V. R. 

Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadra Suri. Singhi Jain Series 19. 
Edited by Sri Jinavijayamuni. With a Critical Introduction 
by Dr. A. N, Upadhye. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
Rs. 5-8-0. 

The ex-Brahman Haribhdra Suri was a prolific Svetambara 
Jain writer of the 8th century A. D. One of his works is 
the Dhurtakhyana in Apabhrarnsa Prakrt intended to 
bring into ridicule Brahmanic Puranas and Itihasas. The 
work is ably edited by the Jain scholar Muni Jinavijayaji. 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye's lengthy introduction discusses, among 
many other subjects, the value of the work as satire. The 
Prakrt text is followed by the Sanskrit version of Sangha- 
tilakacarya, and the Gujarathi version of an unknown author. 

V. R. 

Srimad Bhagavad Gita Laghukosa : A Concise Dictionary 
of the Bhagavad Gita. Compiled by Sri Lakshmana Raghu- 
nath Gokhale, Vakil, 419, Narayan Peth, Poona. Rs. 10. 

This is a very valuable publication. Sri Lakshman Raghu- 
nath Gokhale, a keen student of the Gita, has given us here 
first the text of the GUa ; immediately beneath the respective 
series of verses, the Fadaccheda of the verses is given; and 
this is followed by an Alphabetical Dictionary of the words in 
the Gita, each word being treated at some length from the 
point of view of its grammar, meaning and philosophical 
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significance. The medium of explanation adopted is Marathi. 
We congratulate Sri Lakshman Raghunath Gokhale on this 
work of his, and wish him success in the other items of Gita- 
work he has thought of. 

V. R. 

^ Hinduism outside India : By Swami Jagadiswarananda. 
Sn Ramakrishna Ashram, Rajkot, Kathiawar. Rs. 2-8-0. 

It is wellknown to scholars that the great Hindu civiliza- 
tion had a successful colonial history in countries outside 
India, especially in the Far East regions. But this glorious 
chapter of Indian History is not adequately known to the 
general public. It is but fitting that a votary of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, to whom has fallen the task of carrying the 
message of Hinduism to the distant countries of the modern 
world, should have brought in the form of a popular book 
accounts of the part played by Hinduism in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Combodia, Indo-China, Phillipines, Bali, Java, Malaya 
and the Americas. Besides his own articles, Swami Jaga- 
disvarananda has included here some articles of Dr. D. N. 
Roy, Dr. S. K. Chatter jee and Swami Gambhirananda. The 
book is bound to be useful in enlightening the general readers 
who are not familiar in the specialised works of research in 
this field. 

V. R. 

Studies in the Ramayana. By Sahitivallabha Sarasvata 
Sarajna T. Sundaracharyar of Shiyali b.a., b.l. Gopathi Nara- 
yanaswami Chetti Road, T. Nagar, Madras. Rs. 2. 

Sri T. Sundarachariar is a highly gifted exponent of 
Sanskrit classics. Few will be the literary audiences in South 
India interested in Sanskrit that have not heard him or admired 
his marvellous memory, literary approach and keen wit. It is 
a happy circumstance that one who had all the time adopted 
mostly the medium of lecture has come forward to give his 
ideas in the enduring form of a book. This is the first of 
his series of studies on the Ramayana, covering the Bala- 
kanda ; written in excellent prose, the exposition is followed 
by appendices and notes giving a number of valuable ideas and 
references. We hope that Sri Sundarachariar will soon com- 
plete the exposition of the Ramayana, and give us also in book- 
form his wellknown expositions of the themes of the Mahi- 
bharata, the Bhagavata etc. 


y. R. 
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Tolkappiyam-Collatikaram, with an English Commentary. 
By Dr. P, S, Subrahmanya Sastri, m.a., ph.d. Annamalai 
University Tamil Series 9. Rs. 5. 

Historical Tamil Reader. By Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, Annamalai University. Rs. 2-8-0. 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, who combines equipment 
in both Sanskrit and Tamil, is familiar to the readers of the 
Journal of Oriental Research^ through which were published 
two parts of his English annotated editions of the Tolkap- 
piyam and his History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil. 
The Annamalai University authorities are to be congratulated 
for giving a fillip to his work on Tamil Grammar and Literature. 
In the first mentioned book, Dr. Sastri gives us the text of the 
460 sutras of the nine chapters of the Collatikaram or the 
section dealing with Syntax and Morphology in the oldest extant 
Tamil Grammar, Tolkappiyam, w^ith Roman transliteration, and 
English Translation and Notes which include illustrations. In 
a detailed preface, he draws attention first to such of the sutras 
in the whole text of Tolkappiyam as are valuable for a histori- 
cal student of Tamil Grammar, and show evidences of Sanskrit 
influence; discusses then the date of the Tolkappiyanar which 
according to him is not later than 2nd Cent. B. C., and lastly 
describes the commentators on the text. As the Editor has 
pointed out in his preface, such a translated and English anno- 
tated edition will greatly benefit students of language outside 
Tamilnad. 

It is on the suggestion of one such linguist outside 
Tamilnad, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji of Calcutta, that Dr. 
Sastri compiled his short Historical Tamil Reader, giving 
selections of Tamil from Tolkappiyam down to the present day, 
each selection carrying the text in Tamil and Roman scripts, 
prose order, English Translation, and explanatory notes, both 
linguistic and literary. These selections are preceded by an 
introduction which deals with the growth and nature of Tamil 
language and grammar. 

We are glad that Dr. Sastri is continuing his edition of 
the Porulatikaram of the Tolkappiyam in the Journal of 
Oriental Research. 

V. R. 

Toni-vilakku (Tamil Translation of the Dhvanyaloka of 
Anandavardhana). By Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri* 
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(P. S. Ganesa Saslri, 38, Pandyan Lane, Andar Street, Teppa- 
kulam, Trichy). Rs. 3. 

To the poor literature of poetics in Tamil, Dr. P. S. S. 
Sastri has added this translation of his of the most important 
classic of literary criticism in Sanskrit, the Dhvanyaloka of 
Anandavardhana, expounding the principle of suggestion as 
the centre of poetic appeal. The difficulty of the task of trans- 
lating such a text is all the greater because of the corruptions 
in the text, *l)ut in this respect, the translator has had the 
benefit of the corrections of the text made by the late Mm. 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar. Besides students of Tamil, 
Sanskrit students studying the original Dhvanyaloka may also 
find this book useful. 

V.R. 

Digvijayamahakavya by Meghavijayagani. Edited by 
Pandit Ambalal Premchandra Saha. Singhi Jain Series. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. Rs 5-12-0. 

This is a poem in thirteen cantos describing the life and 
religious activities of two Jain monks, sixtieth and sixtyfirst, 
of the Tapagccha, Vijayadevasuri and Vijayaprabhasuri, of 
the 17th cent, by Meghavijayagani, pupil of Krpavijayagani of 
the same Gaccha and century. Of the two Teachers eulogised 
here, the former was the more celebrated, he having been dealt 
with in other separate kavyas by the present author himself 
as well as by others. Vijayadeva was honoured by Jehangir, and 
his religious itinerary extended up to Golconda and Bijapur. 

The author is a prolific writer who w^rote besides ten 
Kavyas, works on Jain dialectics, religion, philosophy, astro- 
logy, palmistry, and grammar. Four poems of his are in the 
form of Samasyapurtis of lines taken from Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
Magha and Sriharsa. One other poem executes by Slesa seven 
themes at one stroke (saptasandhana). In the present poem 
too, the author shows his skill in Slesa, Yamaka etc., but exhibits 
some metrical lapses. The poem as a whole is mainly of his- 
torical value. 

The editor has done liis work well. He has furnished the 
publication with an Introduction on the author and his works, 
two glosses on the text, one found in the ms. itself and another 
his own, and an appendix carrying a short prose account of the 
life of the same monks as are eulogised in the main poem. 

V.R. 
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The Cidgaganacandrika of Kalidasa, edited with a new 
commentary called Divyacakorikfi by Sri Pandit Karra 
Agnihotri Sastri c/o The Gautami Vidya Pitha, Rajahmundry. 
Rs. 4-8-0. 

The Cidgaganacandrika is an important work for the 
iSaktas w^ho prize it as a work of the great poet Kalidasa. It was 
published from Calcutta in the Agamanusandhana Samiti series. 
Sri Pandit Karra Agnihotri Sastri, an erudite Sakta scholar of 
Andhradesa, has come forward with a revised edition of the 
text, supplying the verses known through citations, correcting 
some of the readings, and adding his own gloss. Ow ing to the 
great difficulty of printing, he has brought out only a part of 
the work ; it is hoped that the Gautami Vidya Pitha, 
Rajahmundry, and its enthusiastic and enlightened Founder- 
Treasurer will publish the whole work soon. 

V.R. 

The Mahabharatatatparyatika, Jnanadipika, of Deva- 
bodliacarya. Udyogaparvan. Edited by Dr. S. K. De. Bharatiya 
Vidy Bhavan. Bombay. Rs. 3. 

Devabodha is the earliest known commentator of the 
Mahabharata, and as such his work has rightly been used for 
the critical edition of the Mahabharata of the BORI, Poona. 
Unfortunately Devabodha's commentary is available only in a 
single plamleaf in the RAS., Ben.^al ; and this ms too is 
fagmentary. Devabodha follows the northwestern Sarada K. 
version of the Epic. 

Dr. S.K. De, of the Dacca University, who has edited the 
Udyoga Parvan for the BORI, has offered us here an edition 
of the Jnanadipika of Devabodha for the Udyoga Parvan. The 
commentary on the Adi Parvan has been edited by Dr. R.N. 
Dandekar in the Annals of the BORI, Poona. The text as 
offered in the only available ms. shows gaps which the Editor 
has reconstructed on the basis of the text of later commentators 
who are definitely known to hare followed and borrowed from 
Devabodha. 

If may be pointed out that from his comments on the well 
known Mahabharata verse ‘'Suvarnapuspam prthivim” on p. 17 
here, Devabodha appears to have written after the time 
Anandavardhana and his Dhvanyaloka. 

V.R. 
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Nibandhasangraha. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
Rs. 5-0-0. Bharatiya Vidya Miscellany. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay. Rs. 4-0-0. 

These two volumes of papers are in honour of the 
merchant-prince Babu Shri Bahadur Singh ji whose munificent 
patronage of the cause of research has been responsible for 
many important literary endevours like the Singhi Jaina Grantha 
Mala. As a recognition of his help to the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, the Bhavan^s Library, its Hall and the Jain Depart- 
ment will be named after him. Sixteen contributions from 
various scholars enrich the English volume and twenty-eight, 
the Gujarathi and Hindi Volume. The latter comprises accounts 
of the life and achievements of the Singhi family which should 
be the object of emulation by the rich of the country. This 
volume contains also reproductions of some paintings from 
Jain ms.-decorations. 

V.R. 



AN INDO-BRITISH GOODWILL AND CULTURAL 
MISSION TO INDIA 

Mr. Vyvyen Jenkins (Secretary) has sent us the following 
communication : — 

The Mission is being organised on the initiative of the 
Indian Cultural Unity Movement, in co-operation with the 
Vedanta Society, the Society for Cultural Fellowship with 
India, the League for the Federation of Mankind, and the Inter- 
national Animal Service. 

The objects of the Mission are : 

(1) To interchange ideas and views with distinguished 
Indians in order to facilitate friendly contact with India at a 
time when she is regaining her cultural and political freedom, 
and to present to the Indian public the ideals and principles 
upheld by the Organisations forming the Mission. 

(2) To gain first-hand experience of the great cultures 
extant in India, and to study their mutual relations and their 
contributions towards the evolution of a cultural federation of 
mankind. 

(3) To strengthen the relationship of cultural give and 
take between Indians in Britain and Indians in India. 

(4) To help establish a cultural understanding between 
India and Britain through close association with the spirtual, 
cultural, social and political groups and societies in India. 

The Mission is going to India with a sincere feeling of 
comradeship and respect for the Indian people, and it is shoulder- 
ing a heavy financial responsibility for the sake of an ideal. 
It is hoped that the members of the mission, after their return 
from India, will arrange an all-Britain tour in order to share 
their Indian experiences with the people of this country and to 
create thereby a cultural bridge between India and Britain. 

The Mission will be led by Swami Av\ aktananda (Founder 
of the Vedanta Movement in Britain, and President of the 
Indian Cultural Unity Movement) and will consist of Vyvyen 
Jenkins (President, the Society for Cultural Fellowship with 
India), Dr. D. N. Dutt (member, the Indian Cultural Unity 
Movement), Robert Homiman (member, the Vedanta Society), 
Margaret Flint (Assistant Secretary, the League for the Feder- 
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ation of Mankind), Rev. W. M. Andrew (member, the League 
for the Federation of Mankind), and M, Van Sprang (Presi- 
dent, the International Animal Service). 

The Mission hopes to arrive in India by September, 1947> 
and to stay for about six months, visiting all important cities, 
some towns and a number of villages, so as to come in touch 
with all sections of the people. In order to feel at one with the 
ordinary people, the members will follow a simple mode of 
living in all possible ways. 

The members of the Mission will be pleased to accept the 
hospitality of friendly people in order to come into intimate 
association with Indian family life. They will value the assis- 
tance and co-operation of like-minded people in achieving the 
objects of the Mission, through fellowship dinners based on 
vegetarianism (acceptable to all communities), informal tea 
parties, interviews with people of note, public meetings, 
conferences and visits to temples, mosques, churches, centres of 
spiritual significance and places of historical and cultural 
importance. They will highly appreciate the initiative of 
individuals and societies in organising, on behalf of the Mission, 
any of the above-mentioned activities. 

It will be a great help to the organisers of the Mission, if 
Indians residing in Britain and English friends having connec- 
tions in India will put them in touch with people likely to be 
interested in the cause. The Mission is earnestly seeking the 
moral support of cultural India and the help of the Indian 
people in every concrete way. 

Those who are in sympathy with the Msssion and willing to 
help financially or otherwise are requested to communicate with 
Vyvyen Jenkins and Radha Rani Borkar, Joint Secretaries, the 
Indo-British Goodwill and Cultural Mission to India, 51 
Lancaster Gate, London, W.2. 



OBITUARY 


. Pandit Sri T. R. Seshadri Sarma passed away on 1-5-47. 
After serving in the Adyar Library for long, he willingly 
undertook to catalogue the Library of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute for a nominal honorarium and did his work 
in a thorough manner. The late Pandit was always renowned 
for his neat Library work and print-like handwriting. 

In the passing away on 6th April ’47 of Sri T. R. V. Sarma 
Retd. Accountant General, the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute lost one of its valued Fellows. Sri T. R. V. Sarma 
took great interest in Sama Veda, to which he belonged, and 
at the time of his sad demise, he was engaged in editing a 
Lak^ana grantha of the veda, which he intended to offer to the 
K. S. R. Institute. 

We are sorry to note, .that the well known Buddhist Scholar, 
Sri Dharmanand Kosamhi, passed away at Sewagram on 4-6-47. 

At Bangalore, Sri D. Venkataramayya, Retd, member 
of the Mysore Educational Service, passed away. He had 
published a Translation of the Sastradlpika (Tarkapada) in the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series. His Translation of the Paiicapadika 
of Padmapada for the same series is now in press. 

We regret to record the death on 4-6-47 of Sri T. K. 
Balasuhrahmanya Ayyar, Founder and Proprietor of the well 
k.:ownVani VilasPressand Publications, the Sankara Gurukula 
and its Sanskrit Journal, the Tamil Monthly ‘Vani Vilasini’ and 
the English Periodical ‘Hindu ^lessage’ through all of which he 
rendered signal service to the cause of Hindu culture and the 
publication of Sanskrit works, especially many rare works 
produced in South India. Special mention must be made of the 
Memorial edition of the Complete Works of Sankaracarya 
brought out by him. 

On 9-7-47, passed away Sri Pandit K. G. Natesa Sasirigal, 
Professor, Venkataramana Ajurvedic College. He was profi- 
cient in Ayurveda and Jyotisa and was keenly interested in 
research. 

On 18-7-47, Mr. Shaffat Ahmed Khan passed away in 
Simla. Before he rose to prominence in Politics and public life. 
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Shaffat Ahmed Khan was Professor of History and was inti- 
mately connected with the Journal of Indian History and the 
Indian History Congress. 

It is with great sorrow that we record here the passing 
away on 16-7-47 of Sri B. Siiarania Rao, a distinguished 
Advocate of the Madras Bar, and a gentleman of high cultural 
attainments. He was for a long time the Chairman of the 
Board of Studies in Kannada in the Madras University. He 
took great interest in the Samskrita Academy, the Journal of 
Oriental Research, and the K. S. R. Institute of which last he 
was a Fellow. 
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